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“ere For the 


Steel and_ - 
Allied Products Ready to Ship 


There is hardly a product in the finished steel and allied lines that you 
cannot secure at once from Ryerson stocks. This makes it possible to shorten 
the work of buying—to make one contact, one order, one checking, one 
billing etc. cover current requirements for various allied lines. Keep inventory 
at a minimum and let Ryerson carry the load. You will find it most eco- 
nomical. 


Special handling and cutting facilities, and unusual dispatching methods 
assure prompt delivery whether you need a few bars or a carload. Draw on 
the nearest of the ten Ryerson plants. 


Bars Sheets, Full Fin- Strip Steel Forging Bars Concrete Reinforc- 

Structurals ished Rivets and Bolts Babbitt Metal ing 

Rails Refined Iron Boiler Tubes and Tool Steel Firmtread Plates 

Plates Screw Stock Fittings Alloy Steel Small Tools 

Sheets, Blk. & Galv. Turned Ground and Welding Rod Allegheny Metal Machinery, etc. 
Polished Shafting 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 
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Among the Many Special 


Services Available 


Ryerson Steel-Service includes ac- 
curate burning of irregular shapes from 
heavy plates and billets. Perfected 
equipment quickly and accurately cuts 
any pattern from any thickness of 
steel up to 15 inches. If you have ir- 
regular shapes to produce, you will 
find that the reduction in machining 
time affected by plate burning offers a 
very worth while saving. 


Convenient Double Tab Indexed 


Stock List 


The Ryerson Stock List with double 
the usual number of visual tab indexes 
makes it much easier to quickly turn 
to data on any steel line. It gives 
sizes, weights, prices etc. on the many 
steel products carried at your nearest 
Ryerson plant. If you have not re- 
ceived the current copy, write and we 
will send it. 
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For forty-eight Years—IRON TRADE REVIEW 


PRODUCTION 


The Year 
In Steel 


WEPRESSION year that 1931 was, 
only in superlatives can the record 
of steel be written. Production, 
prices, profits, wages, new construc- 
tion, all were the lowest in one to 
three decades. Considering capacity, steel last 
year made the poorest showing since it took 
rank as a major industry. Yet—the largest 
and tallest structure ever erected by man was 
completed in New York; the longest and high- 
est suspension bridge was flung across the Hud- 
son river; a record for structural steel awards 
was established by the 125,000 tons for the 
Rockefeller Radio City project; the largest 
merchant vessel ever laid down in an American 
yard was launched at Camden; foundations 
were put in for the unprecedented Hoover dam 
across the Colorado river. 


More Pauper Than Prince in 1931 


HUS, steel in 1931 was at once prince and 
pauper, modernizing the legend, but when 
future steelmasters and economists review the 
year they will be impressed by the pauperism. 
. Cold statistics will of- es ee 
fer nothing in extenuation > HO29 ISSO) 19ST) 
of a production of 25,597,- " 
000 gross tons of steel in- 
gots and castings, only 38 
per cent of the country’s \ 
capacity and a scant 46 135 ‘ 
per cent of the record out- \ 
put of 1929. . Save for 
inconsequential accumu- 
lations of semifinished 
material, ingot statistics 
afford a true perspective 
on 1931 consumption, 
whereas the _ 18,383,000 
tons of coke iron that 
were tapped included over 








STEEL'S Composite 
Reflects Price Fall 
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1,500,000 tons piled on 
furnace yards. ...As in 

1930, the building indus- 

try led in the consumption 

of finished rolled steel, 
taking 16.8 per cent. 

But automobiles regained 

second place at 14.7 per 

cent, forcing railroads | : 
to third at 14.6; oil, gas : 
and water classification bel 
was fourth at 9.8 per 

cent. ... In world pro- 
duction of steel the : 
United States in 1931 CENA 
maintained its supremacy 
but by a narrower margin. 
Of the 55,312,000 gross tons of ingots and cast- 
ings, America supplied 37 per cent, whereas in 
1930 she accounted for 43 per cent of the world 
output of 78,485,000 tons. 





Empire State, Tallest 
Building, Completed 


Prices Low, but Rate of Decline Slows 


.° CURTAILED an output inevitably inten- 
sified competition among producers of iron 
and steel, with commensurate pressure upon 
prices. Because the liquidation of 1931 was 
largely an overflow from 1930, the decline for 
the year as registered by the sensitive weekly 
iron and steel composite of STEEL was only 4.7 
per cent, from $31.66 to $30.16, less than half 
the recession in 1930, yet many products ac- 
tually were quoted at the lowest levels since be- 
fore the World war. Reductions were greatest 
in scrap, least in pig iron. Especially for large 
structural jobs were producers a law unto 
themselves. The unsettlement was most pro- 
nounced as the year ended, not entirely a fore- 
boding development because in the past this 
has been a concomitant of the culmination of 
depression. 


Improvements Centered on Finishing Mills 


PON new construction this depression in 
production and prices exerted a salutary 
and logical effect. It discouraged completely 
the addition of raw steel and iron-making ca- 
pacity; for the first time since 1917 no open- 
hearth furnaces were undertaken. Of course, 








projects initiated prior to 1931 were complet- 
ed, including 21 furnaces by the Illinois Steel 
Co. at Chicago and six by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at Sparrows Point, Md. There was, how- 
ever, a substantial amount of new construction 
and improvement of finishing mills, 35 rolling 
mills being completed and 21 building as of 
Dec. 31. The heaviest continuous plate mill in 
the world was completed at Chicago. Refine- 
ments at existing mills, installation of more 
sensitive controls were pronounced. ... In 
1931 the automobile industry again led in con- 
sumption of alloy steel, taking 72.6 per cent. 
Machine tool makers were second, at 6.1. 


Surpluses Cushion Shock as Profits Vanish 


HIS conservatism in extending the industry 

was the sequel to market conditions rather 
than strained finances. Obviously, profits were 
attenuated in a 38 per cent steel year; in the 
first 9 months eight producers representing 77 
per cent of the industry reported a net profit of 
87/100 of 1 per cent upon 
their capitalization. Nev- 
ertheless, the position of 
the industry remained 
strong. Among integrat- 
ed producers there were 
no failures, no financing 
of a distress nature. The 
ten producers rated at 1,- 
000,000 tons or more of 
al ingots annually and ac- 
counting for 84 per cent 
of all steelmaking capac- 
ity actually increased 
their surpluses, as of last 
Sept. 30, over those at the 
conclusion of 1929, the 
best steel year in history. 
The aggregate surplus of these producers as of 
Sept. 30 last was $1,221,167,332; on Dec. 31, 
1930, it was $1,293,542,479; and on Dec. 31, 
1929, it stood at $1,149,728,434. 














Moratorium 
on New Open Hearths 


Ls 
Declare 


Need for Economy Stimulates Ingenuity 


ECHNICAL progress flourished in 1931 upon 
the insistence for reduced costs. Blast 
furnace engineers learned they could suspend 
stacks over the week-end, or keep blowing en- 
gines just turning over, without a blank of coke 
in front of the tuyeres. 
More open-hearth 
furnaces were brought 
under automatic con- 
trol; more waste heat 
boilers were installed. 
. Motors and control 
apparatus’ of rolling 
mill drives were  im- 
proved, one sheet mill | ad 
being equipped with an 
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Bethlehem-Sheeet & Tube Part. but Remain Friends 





electric regenerative drag. 


Forging manufac- 
turers sought machine 
tool precision, reducing 
weight and working to 
closer limits. Rotary 


hearth heating furnaces 
gained in favor. . Pre- 
liminary work was done 
on a steel residence witha 
porcelain enameled exte- 
rior. . Fusion welding 
of pressure vessels re- 
ceived tremendous’ im- 
petus from adoption of the 
A. S. M. E. code governing 
the practice. . In heat- 
widespread approv- 
gaseous at- 














enamel Finishes for 
Residences Next? 
treating practice’ the 
al accorded carburizing in 
mosphere was the year’s outstanding develop- 
. New refinements in materials han- 
to meet the de- 


ment. 
dling equipment, especially 
mands of special service, were prompted by 
considerations of economy. ... An improve- 
ment in process made stronger rivets available. 

Machine tool practice was more revolu- 
tionized than depressed. Significant trends in- 
cluded increased use of welded steel frames, 
adoption of systematic replacement programs. 


Operating Personnel Survives 1931 
ONSIDERING the turbulence of general 
business conditions, steel led a compara- 
tively placid life in 1931. . Among integrated 
iron and steel producers, the only merger was 
that of the Bethlehem Steel Co. with the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall, Kalman, Hedden, Hay and 
Levering & Garrigues companies, greatly 
broadening its coverage of the structural and 
reinforcing bar markets. After numerous 
legal vicissitudes, the attempt to consolidate 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. with Bethlehem 
was abandoned. . None of the active operat- 
ing executives of the larger iron and steel 
producers was removed by death in 1931, a 
necrology including William G. Clyde, Alva C. 
Dinkey and E. O. Marting. The iron ore indus- 
try suffered a loss with°the passing of Samuel 
Mather. . . . Not rebuffed when the treasury 
refused to issue a dumping order, domestic pro- 
ducers of manganese kept agitation against im- 
ports from Russia alive 

all year. . A revised 

sheet classification rec- 

ognized continuous mill 


practice. ... An ad- 
pa vance in class freight 
Y 3 rates took effect Dec. 3, 


with an emergency rise 
in almost all rates 
scheduled to take effect 
Jan. 4, 1932. 
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Steel Weathers Economic Gale but 
Strain May Compel Overhauling 


BY E. C. BARRINGER 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


N THE comparative calm that followed the 
revolution a French savant was asked what 
he had done during that troublous period. 
“T lived,’’ was his terse but meaningful re- 

ply. 

And so steel, after two years of unprecedent- 
ed depression and liquidation, also can say that 
it lived. 

Not generously, of course; no industry could 
be expected to emerge unscathed from the eco- 
nomic ordeal through which the world has been 
passing since the fall of 1929. Nevertheless, 
steel has proved that its resources can be 
strained beyond what would be the elastic limit 
for most industries, and still recover. 

Wheat and cotton may require the ministra- 
tions of a federal board; producers of copper 
may seek salvation in rationalization; the rail- 
roads may impose increased freight rates upon 
industries practically as prostrate as_ they; 
finance, local and international, may baffle eco- 


nomic experts. But steel asks no favors 
simply closes its ranks and marches on. 

This is not to minimize steel’s wounds. They 
have been deep. The production of 24,928,000 
gross tons of steel ingots and 18,328,000 gross 
tons of coke pig iron in 1931 was a scant two- 
fifths of the record output of 1929. Per cap- 
ita consumption of steel in the United States 
last year retreated virtually to the level of 
1908. 

Under severe pressure, iron and steel prices 
have given way until the earnings of this $4,- 
500,000,000 industry have vanished to % of 1 
per cent. Considering all factors, steel, rated at 
an annual capacity of 66,000,000 tons, was re- 
duced by the close of December to the snail- 
like pace of an industry of only 18,000,000 
tons. 

For production and profits to be pruned back 
to the lowest level in modern times, consider- 
ing capacity, must cause damage beyond the 





If He Can Only Miss the Traps— 
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Steelmaking Capacity Expands Twice as Fast as Production 


In Gross Tons 





Annual Annual Blast 
Capacity Open- Per Cent Capacity Per Cent Furnace Ca- Per Cent 
hearth-Ingots Actual Capacity Bessemer Actual Capacity pacity, Coke Actual Capacity 
and Castings Production Utilized Converters Production Utilized and Charcoal Production Utilized 
1930 59,502,170 35,049,172 59 8,107,875 5,035,459 62 51,850,775 31,020,907 59 
1929 55,254,370 48,352,888 87 8,578,935 7,122,509 84 50,921,450 41,757,215 80 
1925 47,830,920 38,034,488 79 8,769,334 6,723,962 77 50,424,190 36,116,311 71 
1920 43,590,340 32,671,895 75 12,329,990 8,883,087 72 51,741,150 36,243,890 70 
1915 30,788,350 23,679,102 7 14,464,725 8,287,213 57 45,033,825 29,524,789 66 
power of a single season to repair Crucible Steel Co. of America. bond issue by National Steel 
Yet, in the face of all this adversity, All but two of these corpora- chiefly reimbursed it for new 
scrutinize the financial position of the tions—National and Inland— construction, especially at De- 
industry: have preferred stock issues out- troit, and consolidated the fund- 
; standing, and only one—Repub- ed indebtedness of its subsid- 
Not one integrated producer lic—was passing its dividend at iaries. An issue of $25,000,000 
has defaulted we one dollar of the close of the third quarter of 39-year bonds by Youngstown 
interest or principal due on 1931. Four of the ten—United Sheet & Tube and a $15,000,000 
bonds or notes. States Steel, Bethlehem, Nation- 4% per cent bond issue by In- 
Not one integrated producer al and Inland—at that time land also were for purposes of 
is in receivership or in process still were paying a common reimbursement. 
of liquidation, nor have there stock dividend. In the short term field, Amer- 
been any mergers with a life- Surpluses of these ten pro- ican Rolling Mill marketed $15,- 
saving motive. Except for the ducers, as of last Sept. 30, the 000,000 in 4% per cent 3-year 
Empire Steel Corp., manufac- latest date for which they are notes. Including even the fin- 
turer of sheet steel, this could available, were actually larger ishing interests, the only addi- 
also be said of the principal steel than on Dec. 31, 1929, which tion to this list is the Newton 
finishing companies. terminated the greatest year in Steel Co., manufacturer of 
There are ten integrated pro- the history of the steel industry, sheet steel, which offered $3,- 
ducers of steel rated at 1,000,- although showing a slight de- 000,000 6 per cent 2-year notes. 
000 tons or more of ingots an- cline from Dec. 31, 1930. In ac- Superficially foreign to the 
nually, having a combined ca- tual figures, the aggregate of financial position of the indus- 
pacity of 55,200,000 gross tons surplus of these producers was try, yet probably having a very 
or 84 per cent of the country’s $1,221,167,332 on Sept. 30, direct bearing on it, is the fact 
total: United States Steel Corp., 1931; $1,2 3,542,479 on Dec. that death in 1931 passed over 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Repub- 31, 1930; and $1,149,728,434 the active executives of the prin- 
lic Steel Corp., Jones & Laugh- on Dec. 31, 1929. cipal producing companies, leav- 
lin Steel Corp., Youngstown Only three of these leading ing their operating personnel 
Sheet & Tube Co., National producers floated long-term virtually intact. 
Steel Corp., Inland Steel Co., bond issues last year, and none 
American Rolling Mill Co., was of a distress nature. A Assuming that the American stand- 
Wheeling Steel Corp. and the $40,000,000 5 per cent 25 year ard of living has not been perma- 
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Financial Diagnosis of Leading Steel Producers 


Status of Dividends 

















Annual Steel End of Third Quarter, 
Ingot Capacity Surplus 1931 

Gross Tons Sept. 30, 1931 Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31, 1929 Preferred Common 
1 United States Steel Corp......... 26,778,000 $ 787,757,124 $ 821,960,591 $ 745,748,242 Regular Reduced 
2 Bethlehem Steel Corp............. 8,610,000 115,514,117 128,471,434 134,565,632 Regular Reduced 
3 Republic Steel Corp................. 4,806,000 56,668,709 63,425,872 (Not organized) Omitted Omitted 
1 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 3,420,000 70,068,881 74,749.352 72,897,638 Regular Omitted 
5 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 3,120,000 45,532,650 51,912,591 51,729,886 Regular Omitted 
6 National Steel Corp. ................. 2,000,000 51,000,000 (est.) 50,657,061 43.579,921 No issue Regular 
eo ee 2 eee 2,000,000 30,105,097 32,605,097 30,906,130 No issue Reduced 
8 American Rolling Mill Co........ 1,876,705 23,480,212 24,780,431 23,755,643 Regular Omitted 
9 Wheeling Steel Corp. .............. 1,614,640 11,327,706 14,875,208 16,980,466 Regular Omitted 
10 Crucible Steel Co. of America 1,000,150 *29,712,836 30,104,842 29,564,876 Regular Omitted 

SEM $1,221,167,332 $1,293,542,479 $1,149,728,434 


tons, or 
84% of U.S. 
capacity 
*As of June 30, 1931 
New financing in 1931: Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., $25,000,000 in 5 per cent bonds; National Steel Corp., $40,- 
000,000 in 5 per cent bonds; Inland Steel Co., $15,000,000 in 4% per cent bonds; American Rolling Mill Co., $15,000,000 


in 44 per cent notes. 
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nently impaired and that the nation 
has not attained its fullest economic 
development, steel—certainly an es- 
sential industry—is bound to come 
back. 

Whether it will make notable 
progress in this direction in 1932 
only time will disclose. Majority 
opinion is that the excesses which 
culminated in 1929 have been jetti- 
soned, that domestically the country 
has set its house in order. Almost 
paradoxically, Europe is the crucial 
issue of America. 

Is steel ready to come back? Will 
competition take new forms? What 
new conditions will confront indus- 
try in general? 

It would appear demonstrated 
that steel is sound financially. In 
event demand drags for a half year 


agitation for liberalization of the 
antitrust laws has attracted note- 
worthy support, beginning with the 
President and including some influ- 
ential forces in congress and bank- 
ing and industrial life. The theory 
of liberalization is meritorious and 
logical, yet no substantial hopes for 
prompt action can be entertained. 
Individualism is a tenet of the 
Democratic party, which is now in 
control of the house of representa- 
tives at Washington and is suffi- 
ciently strong in the senate to dead- 
lock that body. Only 11 months 
distant is a presidential election, and 
always in the past, economic distress 
has proved a heavy liability to the 
party in power. It is safe to as- 
sume that the Democratic party will 
follow a conservative policy and de- 




















Should a portion of its capacity— 
obviously the older, uneconomic por- 
tion —be scrapped? 

For two years, Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of Bethlehem Steel and 
president of the American Iron and 
Steel institute, has been advocating 
a moratorium on new construction. 

Under the lash of 1931, a minimum 
of mill construction was undertaken, 
as the compilation on pages 171-173 
of this issue reveals. For the first 
time since 1917, no open-hearth fur- 
naces or bessemer converters were 
put under construction last year. 

But the individualistic character 
of expansion in steelmaking capacity 
in recent years is evidenced by the 
accompanying table, recording the in- 
crease in capacity since the war. 

From 1915 to 1930 the anual capa- 
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In this chart industries are described by their principal product. 


Agriculture, of course, includes all farm products; oil 


embraces gasoline, kerosene and like derivatives; freight is used as a blanket classification including all railroad revenue ; 
pulp and paper is self explanatory as an industry; tron and steel includes all finished steel products and the value of mer- 
chant pig iron; by rubber is meant all manufactured rubber articles; and under autos are included trucks and all auto- 


or more, the advantages accruing 
from reduced wages effective Oct. 1, 
adjustments in salaries and gener- 
ally lowered costs provide a cushion 
not wholly realized until the final 
quarter of 1931. Should demand 
expand production, the benefits of 
these economies will redound the 
more. Steel passed from the profit 
area when its operations dropped be- 
low 55 per cent, but it seems prob- 
able that on the adjusted cost basis 
it can re-enter the profit area when 
production passes 45 per cent on the 
way up. 

So long as individualism is the 
national policy of the United States 
in business, the price situation—and 
very directly, of course, the matter 
of profits—will remain the creature 
of the ebb and flow of demand. The 
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part little from tradition. The odds 
greatly favor no change at all in the 
antitrust laws, and should any 
amendment slip through it doubtless 
would be innocuous. 

Therefore, whatever industry does 
to eliminate present uneconomic, 
sometimes vicious, competition must 
be under the antitrust laws now on 
the statute books, which is not an 
alluring prospect. In fact, the only 
gesture in the entire steel industry 
toward working out a program has 
been made by structural steel fabri- 
cators through the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction Inc., which 
is perfecting a rationalization plan. 

With the survival of the fittest thus 
indicated as the basis for industrial 
action in the near future, it may 
logically be asked: Is steel overbuilt? 


city for producing open-hearth ingots 
and castings rose from 30,788,350 
gross tons to 59,502,170, or 93 per 
cent. Actual production in the period 
ascended only from 23,679,102 tons 
to 35,049,172, or 48 per cent. In 
1915, this capacity was engaged 77 
per cent, while in 1930, now reckoned 
as a comparatively good steel year, 
only 59. 

In the bessemer department of the 
industry has come an adjustment 
necessitated largely by the superse- 
dence of its product by that of the 
open-hearth furnace. From 1915 to 
1930 the bessemer capacity of the 
country declined from 14,464,728 
gross tons to 8,107,875, production 
meanwhile tapering from 8,287,213 
5,035,459. Bessemer con- 


(Concluded on Pade 183) 


tons to 











Each advance in transportation brought 





demands for more grades and varieties 


price schedules, extras, ete. 


What Can Be Done A 


F ALL the problems _§aris- 

ing in business none is 

more difficult of solution 

than that pertaining to 
prices, The question of just pay 
ment for one’s goods or services is 
older than industry itself, yet cen 
turies of experience in barter and 
trade have failed to eradicate certain 
inexcusable practices. Even today the 
sale of many highly developed mate- 
rials, products and manufactured 
articles is attended with as much un 
certainty and with as much trouble in 
arriving at an equitable basis of ex- 
change as was the striking of a bal 
gain 3000 years ago. 

Through the ages numerous refine 
ments have been introduced. Mone- 
tary systems were set up to simplify 
exchange. Contracts were employed to 
define the terms of buying and sell 
ing. Specifications were written to 
insure minimum standards of qual- 
ity. Price lists were published to 
standardize prices Discounts were 
adopted to eliminate the necessity of 
changing intricate base price sched 
ules. As the number of saleable items 
increased, the expedients for codifying, 
classifying, defining, regulating and 
otherwise controlling the factors in 
fluencing sales multiplied by leaps and 
bounds 

+ . 6 

Out of this long experience has been 
evolved the merchandising practice of 
today. Fortunately it can be said that 
in certain lines of business ethics of 
selling never were higher. In many 
branches of retail trade one can go 
into a store with the assurance that 
there is but one price to all for each 
item on the shelves and counters. 

But in industry this ideal situation 
is the exception rather than the 
rule. In the steel industry un 
der the circumstances now prevail 
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BY E. L. SHANER 
Editor of STEEL 


ing, the matter of price is of vital im- 
portance. Hundreds of companies in 
which the operating personnel has per- 
formed miracles in economy to the 
end that profits might be realized in 
spite of the low volume of business 
are throwing away this hard--earned 
advantage in pricing the product 

The problem of maintaining prices 
in a time of keen competition neve) 
has been solved in the steel indus 
try. Many executives are resigned to 
the belief it never will be solved. The 
subject is under constant discussion 
Every president and salesmanager has 
attacked the problem from every pos 
sible angle and largely without re 
sult. The apparent futility of trying 
to do anything about price cutting has 
made many steelmakers dogmatic on 
the subject. Repeated failure has led 
many to the belief that the solution 
must await a radical improvement in 
the qualities of human nature. 


Cannot Ignore Human Element 


There is no denying the fact that 
the human element is a big factor in 
price competition. Anyone who is at 
all familiar with what is going on in 
the steel industry knows the demor- 
alizing influence of the destructive 
practices of the minority. Most of the 
sales managers who are trying to do 
right under most discouraging circum- 
stances are not fooled by the few who 
give sanctimonious lip service to high 
business ethics but in actual practice 
waive honesty, sincerity, extras, freight 
and anything else that is required in 
the effort to steal away a steady cus 
tomer from a competitor. These un 
principled raiders of honest business 
are responsible for much of the pres- 
ent trouble, but in contemplating the 
woes traceable to their door, ons 
should not overlook the many othe) 


of steel, necessitating more intricate 


out Prices? © 


factors, some of which fortunately are 
susceptible to correction. 

In fact, as one reviews the evolu- 
tion of trade practices in the steel in- 
dustry, he is inclined to wonder 
whether many of the steps taken in 
the past few decades—all of them cal- 
culated to improve conditions—have 
not in reality made it easier for the 
unscrupulous seller to indulge in un- 
fair practices. Can it be possible that 
instead of curbing his destructive ac- 
tivities, the well-meaning leaders of 
steel unwittingly have played into his 
hands” 

* . + 

In the early days extending through 
the wrought iron era and well into 
the age of bessemer steel, pricing of 
the product was comparatively simple 
because there were few grades and 
varieties. Some of the old invoices 
and bills of sale indicate that the fix 
ing of prices lay largely within con- 
trol of the seller, without much re 
gard for outside influences. 

But as transportation improved, as 
the industry spread westward and as 
the railroads and agricultural imple- 
ment makers began to ask for steel in 
new sections and in a greater variety 
of sizes, Shapes and gages, the matter 
of price became more complicated 
After the turn of the century, when 
the automobile industry began to make 
demands, not only for new sizes and 
shapes but also new steels and numer- 
ous unheard of finishes, the industry 
was obliged to go to great lengths in 
establishing intricate price schedules 
to meet the conditions. 

Today there is a superfluity of 
steels, shapes, forms, sizes, treat- 
ments, gages and finishes. If it were 
possible to secure the co-operation 
of all interests the number of over- 
lapping varieties could be reduced 
to an astonishing degree. One of 
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the most important and certainly the 
most beneficial accomplishment in 
this direction in recent years was 
the simplication and partial elimina- 
tion of duplication in wide flanged 
columns effected by the two largest 
steel companies. What they did so 
successfully in shapes could be ac- 
complished with even less difficulty 
by many producers of bars and other 
lighter finished steel products. 


Minimizing Extras 


While reduction of varieties and 
sizes would not wield a powerful in- 
fluence on prices, it would tend to 
halt the trend toward an increasing 
number of extras. Steel price extras 
are essential; they cannot be avoid- 
ed. But in times of sharp competi 
tion they provide an easy way out 
for the sales manager who wants to 
shade prices without doing it openly. 
Under present conditions young pur- 
chasing agents whose experience 
dates back only a few years may be 
pardoned if they have gained the 
impression that extras are a device 
invented by steel companies to af- 
ford flexibility in price negotiations 

All purchasers of steel and indeed 
not a few steel salesmen can well 
afford to study the following state- 
ment on extras, which was presented 
many years ago to members of the 
American Iron and Steel institute by 


stress probably think that the mill 
assumes all of the added burden. 
The customer thinks he has received 
a favor. What really happens is that 
if waiving of extras becomes general 
during a period like the present, the 
costs which should have been borne 
by a certain few are partly absorbed 
by the mill and partly redistributed 
broadly to many customers. In the 
end customers are bound to share 
part of the cost of this ill-advised 
practice. 

A good answer to the question of 
extras, prompted by Mr. Replogle’s 
statement at the institute meeting 
just referred to, was offered by John 
L. Haines, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.: 

“Prices may rise and prices may fall 
Extras should stand like the Chinese 

Wall.” 

The advice is as good today as 
when it was voiced 19 years ago. 

© + . 

Probably no single factor intrud 
itself so obnoxiously into the price sit 
uation as that of railroad freight rates 
The entire rate structure with its in 
tricate provisions for fabrication-in 
transit and other complications could 
not be improved upon if it had been 
created specifically for the purpose of 
aiding and abetting the confirmed 
price cutter This is not a eriticisn 


of the rates or of rate-making policie 





rupting the structural steel industry 
In view of the complexities of its pro 
determine 
whether the real trouble lies with the 


visions it is difficult to 


rate policy itself or with the abuses 
on the part of shippers which are per 
mitted by it 

At the spring meeting of the Ameri 
can Iron and Steel institute in 1928 


President Schwab spoke feelingly on 


called 


the evils of what he “cross- 





Is it right to take iron ore 
from Mother Nature for steel 
on chich no profit is made? 


hauling He declared that it is “mani 
festly uneconomic for a steel manu 
facturer in Chicago to ship 100,000 


tons of steel to Pittsburgh at a time 
when a Pittsburgh steelmaker 


ship 
ping a quantity of like material from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago.” 

Yer tf 


ictually encourages cross hauling It 


ication-in-transit device 


tends to close the door on local con 
cerns permitting a competitor from a 
distance to come into what would seem 
to be their logical territory even 
this would not be so bed if the distant 
competitor pocketed the profit which 
iccrues to him by virtue of the freight 
dvantage But in most cases he de 
lucts the money value of this advan 
tage from his quotation, thus smashing 
the market to a point where it is im 
possible for anyone—favored by rates 
or handicapped by them—to do busi 
ness in that territory except at a loss 


* + + 
Too Many Basing Points? 


Closely allied with the freight rate 
factor is the problem of basing points 


It is now seven years since the fed 


Much of the steel that goes into modern structures 
American Skill and ingenuity—is sold eral trade commission 
at less than cost “Pittsburgh plus.’ 


ruled against 


monuments to 
The complaints on 





J. Leonard Replogle, then vice presi- 
dent of the Cambria Steel Co.: 

“Extras are, or should be, a legiti- 
mate increase over the base price of 
steel products and should represent 
only the increased cost over what are 
regarded as standard sizes, quality or 
grades. Without extras the un- 
reasonable buyer (happily in the 
minority) would insist upon unneces- 
sary discards, refinements and re- 
strictions which would increase costs 
to such an extent as to heavily penal- 
ize every buyer of steel.”’ 


Salesmen who waive extras under 
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Everyone recognizes the difficulties in 
volved in establishing tariffs which do 
justice alike to all factions, to interest: 
in competitive geographical areas, and 
to shippers, railroads and the publi 
at large. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that many 
features of the existing rote schedules 
furnish convenient loopholes for Jug 


gling steel prices and frei 


ght rates, 


the invariable effect of 


undermine pr‘ces That mysteriou 


wl “fabrication-in 


rate freak, known as 


transit.”’ <s blamed fo eriously di 


which the commission based its far- 
eaching decision centered around the 
existing 
mills quoted 


prices identical with those of distant 


contention that under the 


Pittsburgh base local 


mills and that the price of steel to 
consumers (particularly those in the 
Middle-West) was maintained at n 
unduly high level by this 

While no one has 


desire that the old 


practice 
voiced publicly a 
Pittsburgh-plus 
policy be restored, there are thousands 
of well informed sellers and buyers 
of steel who believe that the old plar 
is better than the system of multiple 


nts now I ogue On'nior 





solicited by STEEL from competent ob- 
servers in all of the important centers 
where steel is sold are overwhelming- 
ly in favor of a single basing point. 

However there are many shades of 
opinion as to how abolition of Pitts- 
burgh plus has affected buyers and 
sellers. An eastern authority com- 
ments: “At first the change favored 
consumers at the expense of the mills, 
but this condition has been altered. 
The result is that advantages enjoyed 
on certain products by consumers in 
some sections are compensated for by 
disadvantages to consumers located in 
other sections.” 

Another offers this observation: 
“Abandonment of Pittsburgh plus has 
resulted in so many different basing 
points that the advantages are decid- 
edly to those companies having mills 
in various districts. Also there is a 
great opportunity for what you might 
term tricky prices, due to the various 
basing points. The single basing 
point would have been an advantage 
in stabilizing the market.” 


Multiple Basing Points Confuse 


Many express the opinion the mul- 
tiple basing system has been disas- 
trous to the steel construction indus- 
try. It is stated that a St. Louis fab- 
ricator now does not know whether he 
is in Chicago mill territory, Kansas 
City territory or eastern sales terri- 
tory, as prices from various producing 
centers—absorbing freight rates and 
meeting other conditions—may come 
from nearly all parts of the country. 

A few observers cite certain minor 
advantages of the multiple base, but 


the opinion is strongly against it. One 
critic sums up the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“The courts abolished the Pitts- 
burgh base point and later numerous 
other base points were established. 
The result has been similar to the 
condition of the man in the parable 
who had one devil which was cast out, 
but later took to himself several other 
devils, and the last state of the man 
was worse than the first.” 


Effect Is Demoralizing 


Regardless of what may be said 
of the merits of one basing point 
against several, it is certain that in 
a period of price weakness the pres 
ence of numerous bases and the op 
portunity to establish additional ones 
if expediency seems to demand it 
tend to confuse rather than to clarify 
the price situation. 

No one believes that a single bas 
ing point will be restored. If reliet 
is forthcoming, it must come from 
modifications of freight rates and the 
exercise of better judgment on the 
part of steel sellers in establishing 
basing points. 

+ e 7 

Nothing that the American steel 
industry could do would be of greater 
benefit than a thorough study of the 
factors discussed in this article 
which influence prices. The prob 
lems of extras, freight rates and their 
interpretation, basing points, etce., 
could be studied openly without con- 
flicting with the intent and letter of 
the law. 

If these factors could be given the 





same expert attention that is devoted 
to operating problems in the steel 
industry, much of the confusion now 
prevailing would be_ eliminated. 
Moreover many of the temptations to 
cut prices without justification would 
be removed. 

Strong pressure will be brought to 
bear if the industry does not act 
soon. Already several groups have 
publicly demanded that single prices 
be established. The undercurrent of 
complaint against alleged price dis- 
crimination is growing stronger every 
day. The sooner all prices can bear 
the light of public scrutiny the bet- 
ter for all concerned. 


Industry's Ethics Improve 


The American steel industry has 
advanced to a higher plane of busi- 
ness ethics during the past three 
decades. Today no responsible leader 
would dare utter the following 
words, which represented part of the 
creed of a prominent steelmaker in 
the late nineties: ‘‘Next to making 
money yourself the best thing to do 
is to make your competitor lose 
money.”’ 

‘Live and let live’ is the accepted 
policy of today, but full observance 
of that much to be desired ideal will 
not be effected until the influential 
members of the industry are more ac- 
tively concerned with the defects of 
the present price policy. 

When steelmakers arrive at the 
stage where there is no reason for 
secrecy in prices then the _ policy 
‘live and let live’’ will mean more 
than it does today. 








The Thinker—‘Why do I operate 
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these furnaces and mills?” . 





.. There is but one correct answer—‘Profit” 


>» 
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Building Retains 
Lead in Steel 


Consumption 


Automotive Industry Passes Railroads 
As Second Largest Consumer 


HE building industry in 1931 widened its margin of 
leadership as the principal consumer of finished rolled 
steel. The automotive industry barely nosed out the 
railroads to regain second place, railroads going to 
third. Oil, gas and water remained fourth. This annual 
survey of finished rolled steel distribution, the eleventh since 
inaugurated by Jron Trade Review, and carried forward by 
STEEL, its successor, shows greatly reduced consumption. 

Data for 1931 are based on reports from 77 companies pro 
ducing 96.88 per cent of all finished rolled steel and having 
90.21 per cent of the country’s steel ingot capacity. Of the 
1931 total, 16,965,885 gross tons was reported by companies 
that in 1930 indicated distribution of 25,067,168 tons. A 
number of companies reporting in 1930 Showed no output 
for the past year. Twenty-three companies reported oper- 
ating rates for 1931. The highest ingot rate reached by one 
was 75 per cent, while the lowest, 15 per cent, was shown 
by two. The highest rate of operation for finishing mills 
was 56 per cent and the lowest 18 per cent. 

Eliminating forms of semifinished steel requiring further 
processing, such as billets and blooms, skelp, sheet bars 
and wire rods, total finished rolled steel consumption from 
domestic mills in 1931 was estimated at 17,956,582 gross 
tons. This compares with 28,686,600 tons reported by Steer 
in 1930. 


The building industry in 1931 required 16.80 per cent of 





So 


How Steel Ingots Shrink 





Gross 
Tonnage 
Steel ingot production, 1931, (11 months 
actual, December estimated) .................... 25,115,000 
Ingots to forgings direct .............. 175,303 


Loss in conversion of ingots to semi-fin- 


ished steel, 20 per cent 4,987,939 5,163,242 
Semifinished steel production ...................... 19,951,75 


Loss in conversion of se mifsished to fin- 
ished steel, 10 per cent .... 


Total finished rolled iron and steel J 17,956,582 
o% of 
Distribution——Industry total Tonnage 


16.80 3.016.706 
14.78 2,653,983 


14.65 2,630,639 


Buildings 
Automotive 
Railroads 








Oil, gas, water asia 9.75 1,750,767 
Exports $.10 736,220 
All other 9:92 - 7,168,267 
TOCIS  asck. ciscesse LUG.00 17,966,582 17,956,582 
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all finished steel or a total of 3,016,706 tons. Both percent- 
age and tonnage dropped from 1930 when 17.80 per cent 
accounted for 5,106,215 tons. More than a million tons of 
this loss was in plate, shape, bar and concrete bar consump- 
tion. Total demand for framework and other erection mate- 
rials, actually reported to Stren, fell from 3,607,113 tons in 
1930 to 2,147,011 tons in 1931. 

earnings of the railroads in 1931 were 
reflected in decreased purchases of steel for rolling stock 
and trackage. Consumption in 1931 by the carriers ac- 
counted for only 14.65 per cent of all finished steel, con- 
tinuing the general decline from the high point in 1923 when 


Greatly reduced 


they took 31.02 per cent. Computed purchases for 1931 
amounted to 2,630,639 tons compared with 4,862,379 tons in 
1930. 


production schedules in the 
the past year, this industry regained 
second place as a steel consumer, taking 14.78 per cent of 
all finished steel, or 2,653,983 tons. This compares with 
14.10 per cent and 4,044,811 tons in 1930 and 17.57 per cent 
and 6,870,432 tons in 1929, the peak production year. 


Despite severely curtailed 


automotive field during 


consuming increase its 
was the oil, gas and field. 
cent of ali finished steel in 1931, 
industry 
2,719,489 


other major 


automotive, 


The only group to 


ratio, besides water 


9 75 per 
1930 the oil, gas and 


total, ut consumed 


This group took 
or 1,750,767 tons. In water 
took only 9.48 per cent of the 
tons 

exports reflected unsettled world 
from 


finished steel 
Computed shipments 
736,220 tons in 1931 


include exports of 


Decline in 


economic conditions dropped 


1,244,998 tons in 1930 to These figures 


represent only finished steel and do not 


pig iron, steel scrap, forging billets, etc. Ratio of exports 
to total declined from 4.34 per cent in 1930 to 4.10 per cent 

in 1931 
All other consuming groups increased to 39.92 per cent 
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Consumption Ratios of Main Groups 























1931 19390 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 Bp ee i 
Buildings 16.80 17.80 14.70 15.22 14.89 13.10 15.26 14.44 13.53 11-8 
Automotive 14.78 14.10 17.57 L7-7% 13.34 15.09 14.60 11.37 10.59 8.93 
Railroads .. 14.65 16.95 18.44 17.02 20.37 22.81 22.26 27.54 31.02 24.96 i 
Oil, gas and water 9.75 9.48 9.01 7.172 8.90 9.29 8.03 8.45 10.60 14.84 
Exports .... iedon 4.10 4.3: 5.83 5.52 5.39 2.29 4.47 5.89 6.22 1.8 
All other .. sisess Te 37.33 35.45 36.76 xO 84.42 5.36 32.33 rR .4 1.5 
in 1931, the highest figure reached in the annual requirements of tin through that channel of distribution, 
since these surveys were started. The plate compared with 12.21 per cent in 
principal gains were made by the Per Cent of Total 1930 
highway construction and food pack ieee adhe ore — pace ba Semifinished steel shipments de 
ing industries. Highways and highway Bars, except concrete 12.63 14.45 18.31 creased in harmony with those of 
bridges in 1931 took 408,926 tons o1 La. selec roe fap A eB gt finished steel. Sheet and tin bar 
2.35 per cent of the total, compared Plate 9.00 11.73 11.5 shipments in 1931 declined less than 
with 395,370 tons and 1.54 per cent a —, - ape re a those of billets and slabs. Wire rod 
in 1930 Rail 6.68 6.94 7.85 shipments dropped the least The 
Although the food packing and con Gal nized sheets 609 3.79 80 following ; figures show comparison 
tainer industry tonnage dropped from ese bsg gaa ‘eo _ : bn of semiinished steel sent by produc 
1,486,351 to 1,374,771 tons, the ratio Angle bars, ties, ete 263 2.94 2.89 ers to other mills for further con 
increased from 5.77 to 7.90 per cent ’ _— sac aan ee 1931 and 1930: 
Approximately 100,000 tons of this 00.00 100.00 100.0 not Por 
drop was in black plate for tinning in Few changes occurred in the po Billets and slab Pe BRE oe 
the food packing industry. ition of the jobbing trade In 1931 ay : $e ‘ : 
12.68 pe cent of all steel flowed : ‘ ee 
Mining and lumbering continued 1 ) g 
secondary consumer, taking 0.83 pe 
cent of the total in 1931, compared 
with 0.69 per cent in 19380. More than 
one-third this consumption, as usual 
was in rails for mine and industrial 
trackage. Shipbuilding was unable to . . . 
maintain its proportionate ratio, drop Distribution of Steel 
ping from 20 per cent of consump 
tion in 1930 to 1.03 per cent in 1931 
The tonnage drop was from 308,491 to Reported by 77 Companies 
179,181. Of this loss, plates accounted 
for 89,163 tons and shapes for 22,228 and Producing 96.88 
tons 
The manufacture of machinery, tools 
and equipment, including electrical ap- R pore 7 B , 
pliances required only 3.37 per cent of i s - 
all steel in 1931, compared with 3.80 ~ ver J 
per cent in 1930. The largest tonnage ( { 5 161 Bn 734 1398 
loss was in bars, which dropped from I 1,036 { + 44N 2.994 2 Kf 
303,748 to 167,182 tons. . gs a Ig 1,60 226,48 8.02 
An added refinement in this year’ he ee : , 7 62 5 192.2? 1 055.950 rr 
analysis segregated agricultural im t gs. f 511 2 491 ~ ne 
plements from all other farm uses Othe f g 1601 77 16.601 
; : : Hig $ i hig ge 400 22.130 228 19617 
An interesting trend of consump 4—A 214 42 10 $ $9 74 124 
tion is indicated by the following O “ 2.80 7 40,24 30.178 
comparison of 1931 with 1930 and 6—M } g & 0 | 72 4 14.22 
1929, showing the percentage of all \ 
steel represented by the leading prod : ‘Se t 10,540 103,401 
ucts. Most striking is the decreas = =. ‘pony , Byrn 5.12 31,792 
ing proportion of steel going to bars Pes Ape Binatand aie 22,334 
This ratio dropped from 18.31 per ling ele 02 12 83.72 ee 67.182 
cent in 1929 to 12.63 per cent in I ack \ 
1931 The most marked increase 22.04 40 1678 
was in tin plate or black plate for ti—Ex 76! - 840 0,63 $0,079 
tinning. This product gained from ilihtectan 4 dani 2,88 68,09 £9,051 370,591 
4.75 per cent of the total in 1929 1,149,822 $47, 864 1,474,086 1,745,898 1,951.01 
to 6.21 per cent in 1930 and then Jobo 3,343 7 12,282 146,224 247.3 
jumped again in 1931 to 8.14 per G 1 1.153.1¢ 457 kK 240 1.892.122 2 198.351 
cent As the total tonnage con 


sumed dropped through those years, 


this trend shows a marked stability 
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Distribution of Steel in Per Cent to Consuming Groups 
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Automobiles Lead in Alloy Steel Use 


VERY industry which is 
mally an important user of al- 
loy steel was seriously affected 
by reductions in the volume of 
business in 1931. Under the circum- 
stances, it would be expected that 
certain shifts in the trend of con 
sumption would be revealed. 
However reports from the princi 
pal producers of alloy steel show no 
radical departures from the figures 
of recent years. As indicated in the 
table on this page the automotive 
industry still leads all other consum 
ers by a margin somewhat greater 
than in 1929 and 1930. Second and 
third places continue to be held by 
the machine tool and agricultural 
groups, respectively. The only im- 
portant change in ranking—-and this 
may prove in later years to be signi- 
ficant—-is the advance in 1931 of the 
railroads from fifth to fourth place. 
By virtue of this change, the oil in- 
dustry, as shown in the table below 
goes from fourth to fifth in rank. 
For some time there 
has been evidence of 


nor- 


BY J. D. KNOX 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


of a continued greater reliance on al- 
loy steels. 

The increase of the percentage 
credited to the automotive industry 
is somewhat surprising. The trend 
had been toward a diversification in 
consumption, and it seems logical to 
expect that over a period of years 
the lead held by the automobile 
builders would diminish as the use 
of alloy steel spread and increased in 
other fields of consumption. 


Cold Drawn Shows Increase 


Certain changes in the _ detailed 
consumption figures are somewhat 
striking. The sudden leap in the 
percentage of cold drawn bars looks 
erratic, yet a similar spurt occurred 
in 1929 and furthermore it is well 
known that interest in cold-finished 
material for machinery parts has 
been increasing. 

Corrosion-resisting steel alloys, of 
which the 18 per cent chromium and 
8 per cent nickel metal is the most 


prominent, have furnished the bright 
spot in an otherwise dull steel mar- 
ket during the last two years. Sales 
according to some of the largest dis- 


tributors, exceed those of 1930. 


One large distributor predicts a 
bright future for 18 per cent chro- 
mium steel with the likelihood of 


considerable tonnage developing for 
this alloy for bridges and other heavy 
structures despite high first cost. A 
26-30 per cent chromium steel is es- 
pecially favored for high tempera- 
ture work and for its resistance to 
oxidation and scale. Satisfactory tri- 
al of 18 per cent chromium steel al- 
so was made last year in locomotive 
firebox side sheets. 

At the annual convention of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
held in Boston last year it was stated 
that a large quantity of corrosion- 
resisting steels of the 18-8 grade is 
being manufactured into wire for use 
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was placed in success- 





a renewal of interest 
by railroads in alloy 
steel. The roads rep 
resent a truly impor- 
tant potential con- 
suming field for al- 
loys, but only in the 
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Percentage of Consumption by Groups 
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manufacture of dairy machinery and 
is available in the form of sheets, 
bars, tubes and castings. 

A long series of tests is said to 
have shown that under constant ex- 
posure in the high acid conditions of 
a buttermilk machine, 16-gage sheet 
of the material would lose less than 
half of its thickness in 300 years. 

Much research work is underway 
to provide an alloy steel for steel 
turbine blades which will overcome 
the rapid erosion of the blades in the 
last rows of the unit. Tests show 
that a steel with about 12 per cent 
chromium and 0.10 per cent carbon 
is well suited to this application. Cer- 
tain alloys containing nickel as well 
as properly heat treated stainless 
steels have given satisfactory serv- 
ice. Blades with the edges plated 
with metals of the erosion-resisting 
type now are being investigated and 
give promise of more efficient oper- 
ation. Such coatings as chromium, 
sprayed tantalum, nitrided steel and 
stellite, are being tried and results 
indicate longer blade life under wet 
steam conditions. 


Favors Alloy Bars 


About 300 tons of deformed bars 
containing 5 per cent chromium are 
being used for reinforcing the new 
concrete dam of the New-Canawha 
Power Co., Alloy, W. Va. The de- 
cision to order bars of this analysis 
resulted from tests which indicated 
that steel containing 5 per cent chro- 
mium has five times the corrosion re- 
sistance of plain carbon steel. 

High elastic nickel steel recently 
developed in this country for ship- 
building purposes may be used in two 
superliners which have been designed 
for the United States Lines and 
which are expected to be built ulti- 
mately for North Atlantic service. 
of the high contem- 


Because speed 


plated, a minimum weight is para- 
mount in these vessels. Use of the 
new steel, it is calculated, would ef- 
fect a savings of from 1000 to 1300 
tons or about 4 per cent of the steel 
structure of each vessel. 

Tests made by government metal- 
lurgists at the Watertown arsenal] 


bon ranging from less than 0.10 to 
0.65 per cent, depending upon the ap- 
plication. These three elements in 
combination are said to result in high 


ultimate strength, great ductility, 
high fatigue limit, high impact 
strength, and ready machinability. 


Manufactured by the open-hearth 








How Allloy Steel Was Used, 1927-1931 


Percentage of Consumption by Products 


1928 1929 1930 1931 
81.70 61.87 70.50 54.48 
1.76 2.25 6.13 §.12 
0.95 4.43 3.86 1.31 
5.23 11.43 §.32 25.65 
0.56 1.04 3.05 1.95 
5.93 6.33 8.84 8.60 
0.72 11.03 0.94 0.69 
1.64 1.36 0.80 2.03 
0.18 0.12 0.42 0.07 
1.19 0.05 0.08 0.06 
0.05 0.03 0.09 0.06 0.04 
0.18 


1927 
Hot rolled bars 75.62 
Forgings 3.20 
Hot rolled strip 1.38 
Cold drawn bars 7.06 
Plates 0.96 
Pipes and tubes 6.60 
Sheets 1.11 
Tool steel 2.2 
Structural shapes 0.16 
Wire 1.50 
Cold rolled strip 
Merchant shapes 0.11 








disclose an attempt to solve the man- 
ganese problem which faces the steel- 
making industry. Experiments made 
at the Watertown arsenal show that 
a suitable grade of steel for the man- 
ufacture of guns can be made by sub- 
stituting zirconium for manganese. 

The recent development of tanta- 
lum carbide bonded with about 8 
per cent nickel is looked upon with 
favor by the metal working industry 
for cutting tools. 


A series of low alloy steels con- 
taining chromium, manganese and 
silicon has been developed in 1931. 


Most useful forms of the steel con 
tain 0.40 to 0.60 per cent chromium, 
0.70 to 0.80 per cent silicon, 1.10 to 


1.40 per cent manganese with car- 


process, the steel can be used in the 
as-rolled or heat-treated condition. 
By selection of appropriate alloy per- 
centages it generally is possible to ob- 
tain desired physical properties with- 
out heat treatment, or with a simple 
normalizing. 

It can be rolled or fabricated with 
facility and welding is performed as 
for carbon steel of the same shape. 
Among applications for which the 
steel is claimed to be especially ad- 
vantageous are ship plates and naval 
structural parts, buildings and 
bridges where a high strength-weight 
ratio is valuable, chimneys, pent- 
stocks, pressure vessels, tanks, boil- 
staybolts, and _ high-strength 


seamless oil-well casings. 


ers, 








Distribution by Percentage of Alloy Steel in 1931 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Products 








Hot rolled Cold drawn Plates, Pipe and Wire, 
Group bars, percent bars, percent Sheets, percent per cent bes, per cent per cent 
Automotive industry 81.39 73 71 0.16 ar OF 86.26 , { 
2 Machine tool industry 76 7; y RE 1.24 
: Railroad industry 0.73 2 9¢ 20.54 
1 Agricultural industry 4.35 0.80 GR 
5 Construction industry 1.54 0.49 0 
6. Shipbuilding industry 0.04 0.77 ) 48 0 
7 Oil industry 0.37 0.82 1.99 
8 Exports 0.58 ).62 9 62 0.14 
9 All other requirements 5.24 17.27 RR & 7 176 
Mercha Hot led 
Structural hape trip Cold rolle roo ‘ Forgings 
Group Shapes, per cent per ce rcent tri per ce per cent per cent 
Automotive industry 54.62 » ¢ 9 ER 124 
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7. Oil industry 14 179 
8. Exports 0.8 yf 24 191 
9 All other requirements 36.1 1 28 02 61.82 
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Radicals—Then, and Now 


URING the panic of 1893-94, 


Eugene V. Debs organized 
railroad workers, and a strike 
was declared, centering in Chi- 
cago. One of the many acts of 
violence was the burning of 600 
freight cars, illustrated in Har- 
per’'s Weekly, July 21, 1894 
In the same year, “General” 
Corey led his “army” to Wash- 


ington. The communist “hunger 
marchers” brought to the nation’s 
capitol in December, 1931, fewer 
men than in Cozey’s “army.” The 
photograph of the communists, 
at the right, contrasts the peace- 
ful character of demonstrations 
today with those 37 years ago 


Peace Prevails in Labor Adjustments; 


Industry Plans Employment Security 


NEMPLOYED in the United 
States, as implied by the cen- 
sus phrase “out of work, able 
to work, and looking for jobs,” 


now are estimated at 6,200,000. This 
is calculated from index numbers 
based on the census which revealed 


2,429,000 unemployed in April, 1930. 

The proportion of normally “gainful 
workers’’ who have fallen into this 
class has increased from 6.5 per cent 
to approximately 12.7 per cent. Two 
per cent of the population were un- 
employed when the census was 
taken; now, more than 5 per cent. 

In addition, a large number are at 
work only part time, though there is 
almost a complete lack of specific in- 
formation regarding the proportion of 
full-time hours they are engaged. “Vol- 
ume of employment” is reflected to 
some extent in the federal index for 
the number on payrolls, which for 
manufacturing industries in October 
was 67.3, as compared with 97.5 for 
the year 1929, and 100 for 1926. 

In iron and steel manufacture the 
trend has been almost steadily down- 
ward since 1929. The index which for 
October, 1929, stood at 94 dropped to 
79 by October, 1930, and to 63 for the 
month in 1931 

Increasing unemployment also has 
been the record throughout the great- 
er part of the world. In Germany the 
number of registered unemployed in 


November, 1931, was 5,057,000, or 37 
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per cent more than in November, 1930; 
in Great Britain, 2,656,088, an increase 
of 17 per cent. Other 
ported increases as follows: 
15 per cent; Czechoslovakia, 117 per 
cent; Italy, 64 per cent; and Poland, 
24 per cent. France began to feel the 
world-wide depression, and the _ in- 
crease in the number of registered un- 
employed, receiving benefits, was 1783 
per cent, though the actual number in 
November was only 92,157. 


Austria, 





countries re- 


1926 1927 


Regardless of the various reasons 
for unemployment in the United States 
no other development in recent years 
has so completely dominated national 
thought. Officially, from the President 
down to the village mayors, it has 
been considered necessary to appoint 
committees to provide jobs. 

Unofficially, all the large business 
associations, and smaller units have 
grappled with the problem. Practically 


every employer has had to contend 
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with it in some form. Scores of stabili- 
zing plans have been formulated. Pam- 
phlets and books beyond number, con- 
taining statistics, analyses, comment, 
and replies to questionnaires have ap- 
peared. 

Unemployment assumed the impor- 
tance of a national emergency, and in 
view of conflicting interests, the most 
significant feature has been the ab- 
sence of serious strikes and disor- 
der. Prolonged struggles, violent out- 
bursts, stoppage of railroad transpor- 
tation, and property damage 
marked some previous depressions. 


great 


Labor tranquility has been due to 
the fact that the present depression 
was proceeded by an era of wide- 


spread and unparalleled prosperity; 


.also that industry has subsided and 


itself gradually, letting its 
understood. 


adjusted 
problems be well 

More than twice as many strikes 
and lockouts occurred when indus- 
try was humming in the four years 
prior to 1921, than in that year and 
the succeeding three. They reached 
a high point, 4450, in 1917, and 
dropped to 2385 in 1921. In 1930 
the number, as reported to the bu- 
reau of labor statistics was only 653, 
and for the first nine months of 1931, 
646. 


“Hunger March" in Motorcars 


Communism has not profited from 
experiences in the United States in 
the past two years. Its demonstrations 
have not been so large or so numer 
ous as in 1928 or 1929. The “hunger 
march” to Washington in December, 
organized by communists, supplied 
with food, shelter and automobile 
transportation, from wherever the 
“marchers” would come, succeeded in 
assembling there only about 1500, less 
than “General” Jacob S. Coxey led on 
foot and by wagon 37 years ago. 

The American Federation of Labor 
at its convention in August, 1931, re- 
ported a net reduction of 71,546 in 
membership, to 2,889,550, lowest since 
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iron and steel manufacturers an- 
nounced a 10 per cent cut, effective 
Oct. 1, 1931, the first general reduc- 
tion since 1921. Prior to that, 
eports to the bureau of labor sta 
tistics indicated, the rates of only 34,- 
000 iron and steel workers were low- 
30 and 1931 


red in 1 
Payrolls Reduced 
manufac 


Payroll totals in general 


. ilring industries, as represented by 
3 the bureau’s index, in October were 
: ittle more than half their size in Oc- 
tober, 1929 The index for the full 

year 1929 was 100; for the first ten 

months, 1931, 62; and in October, 1931 

Do. 0 In iron and steel manufac- 


ture the payroll total in October was 
15.5 per cent less than in the same 
month in 1930. 

While wage rates in manufacturing 
industries were being readjusted down- 
ward, those in the building trades ap- 
peared to be moving upward, for in 
the spring of 1931 the federal bureau’s 
was 276.3—compared with 100 

3.5 points above 1930. 





Wide World Phot 


1927. Its maximum number, in 1920, 
was 4,078,740 Building trades work index 
ers are being held together only by in 1913 and 
tremendous exhortation. 

Wage 
dustries moving 
nearly two years before the United 


Trade unions are endeavoring to 
rates in manufacturing in hold their rates, as are the railroad 
brotherhoods, but so far less success 
fully, as from all sections of the coun- 


recently have come reports of re- 


were downward 


States Steel Corp. and other leading try 
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REASON TO BE THANKFUL: The steel industry has come through the past 
two years without a serious strike In 1892 an attempt to cut wages of less than 
100 men at Homestead, Pa., led several thousand into a long, bitter struggle. 
Illustration from Harper’s Weekly, July 16, 1892 is captioned: “The Homestead 
Riot—Pinkerton men leaving the barges after the surrender.” They were 
brought to Homestead from Pittsburgh on river barges, met with a volley o 
surrendered, then were beaten and driven away 


a 


fire from strikers 
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ductions being. accepted by unions. 

Construction work provided by con- 
gress, amounting to $2,500,000,000; 
another federal program calling for 

3,000,000,000; state and local appro- 
priations adding billions more, are 
piling up tax burdens. But industry 
has cause to be thankful so far that 
legislation has not dealt it a more 
dangerous blow. 

Dole bills have been defeated so de- 
cisively wherever they have appeared 
as to leave no doubt of overwhelming 
public opposition. Measures for com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance have 
been voted down in the states, though 
in congress Senator Wagner, New 
York, has revived his plan for state 
unemployment insurance, aided with 
$100,000,000 of federal funds. 


In Wisconsin, Governor Philip La 


Follette is urging. a redistribution of 
public wealth, and is “giving” indus- 
try until July 1, 1933, “to put its house 
in order,” or the alternative, com- 
compulsory insurance. 

In the United States senate, Philip’s 
brother,“Young Bob,” has proposed the 
establishment of a national economic 
council by the co-operation of various 
private associations, to study chang- 
ing economic conditions, and methods 
for regularizing employment. 

But, notwithstanding the accumulat- 
ing force for so-called social legislation, 
there probably is more public concern 
today than ever before for the safe- 
guarding of industries—a more gen- 
eral appreciation of industries’ prob- 
lems. 

Industrial leaders could not be ex- 
pected to be fully united at this stage 


Four Man-Hours of Direct Labor in 
Ton of Open-Hearth Steel 


PPROXIMATELY 4.14 man 

hours of direct labor are suffi 

cient to produce one gross ton 
of open-hearth steel. By direct labo: 
in this instance is meant that which 
is engaged in mining the necessary 
amount of iron ore and coal, quarry 
ing the limestone, converting the coal 
into coke, operating the blast furnace 
and the open hearths. It does not in- 
clude the transportation of the raw 
materials, or handling of scrap outside 
the steel plant. 

It requires approximately 5.88 man- 
hours to produce the materials for 
and to manufacture a ton of pig iron, 
less time than it takes to make a ton 
of steel. As about 45 per cent of the 
open-hearth charge is pig iron, and 55 
per cent scrap, the working time for 
the necessary amount of iron is only 
2.64 man-hours. Added to 1.5 man- 
hours per ton of steel at the open 
hearths, this gives a total of 4.14, from 
raw materials to ingot. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of man-hours required in produc- 
ing one ton of each of the materials, 
the amount of the materials used, and 
the corresponding time: 

Time in 


Man-hours, Materials man- 
gross ton used, pounds hours 


Coke , 1.45 1850 1.198 
Coal ; 1.30 2719 1.577 
Limestone 0.50 1050 0.234 
Iron ore 0.50 3920 0.875 

Total ..... Bicigies ... 3.884 


To this must be added two man- 
hours as the average time required at 
the blast furnace to produce one ton 
of pig iron, the total being 5.88. 

Sreer recently obtained actual aver- 
ages for iron ore, coal, limestone, blast 
furnace and open-hearth labor from sey 
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Man-hours for producing materials 
and making a ton of pig iron and steel 


eral large companies, and these were 
checked with theoretical and practical 
averages as previously determined by 
a firm of well-known engineers. It is 
not assumed that the figures are pre- 
cisely representative of the steel in- 
dustry as a whole, but they will serve 
well for comparison. Street invites 
correspondence and information which 
will make them more comprehensive. 
It will be noted that the total di- 
rect labor when using 55 per cent 
scrap——4.14 man-hours—is little more 
than half the 7.38 man-hours which 
would be required if no scrap were 
used. Another article bearing on the 
relationship of scrap to steel, pig iron 
and iron ore begins on page 143. 


on a course for the future protection 
of employes from unemployment. The 
disposition undoubtedly is to accom- 
plish something constructive, in ac- 
cord with progressive American prin- 
ciples, but so many plans have been 
presented in a field in which there 
has been little experience, the tendency 
is to be cautious. 

This accounts for the seeming lack 
of unity, though industries are pro- 
gressing toward an understanding and 
practical sclution of their problem. 
They are opposed, almost as a unit, 
to insurance under government com- 
pulsion. 

Next are the proposals for insur- 
ance to be written by old-line insur- 
ance companies; individual company 
insurance plans; insurance by groups 
of companies engaged in similar lines 
of manufacture; and, insurance by 
groups of companies in the same com- 
munities. 

The foregoing is the order of de- 
sirability in which they were arranged 
recently by employers in a large mid- 
dle western city; but those in other 
cities will select them differently, some 
preferring above all the community 
plan. 

Plans contemplating more extensive 
readjustments of the industrial sys- 
tem are receiving relatively less con- 
sideration. Of the ten outstanding eco- 
nomic stabilization systems proposed, 
all but one provides for some modi- 
fication of the antitrust laws, to per- 
mit a closer and more flexible associa- 
tion of industries. All but two pro- 
vide for government regulation. 


Antitrust Amendments Opposed 


Whatever merit these plans possess, 
their adoption appears more remote 
as opposition to modification of the 
antitrust laws and to regulation by 
the government increases. 

Antitrust laws cannot be amended 
for the benefit of industry without ex- 
tending the same degree of freedom to 
organized labor, thereby incurring the 
risk of surrendering all that has been 
accomplished in making labor amen- 
able for acts of injustice. 

Following the steel strike in 1918, 
and the depression in 1921 many plans 
for employe representation were pro- 
posed; some adopted, and applied to 
several million workers. Enthusiasm 
for them has waned, among employes 
themselves. In many instances they 
are no longer functioning High 
wages, steady employment, and em- 
ploye stock subscriptions, in the long 
run proved more potent than works 
councils. 

Now we have new plans, more basic, 
and far-reaching. It is probable that 
the most practical features will be 
tried, and as experience progresses 
they will be improved, and become as 
much a part of our industrial regime 
as accident compensation. And thus 
the sense of mutual responsibility, and 
mutual interest will be promoted. A 
good start already has been made to 
ward gaining the experience. 
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Ingenuity Helps Industry To 


ARD times are hard on hard 
losers. Executives who cling 
obstinately to the methods of 
1928 and 1929 are finding it 
is practically impossible to make 
headway under present conditions. 
The most enviable records are being 
made by those who have the faculty 
of adapting their policies to the re- 
quirements of the day most promptly. 

As a general rule it may be said 
that the average small company can 
adjust its activities more quickly and 
more easily than its larger contem- 
porary. In_ personnel, plant and 
equipment it should be faster on its 
feet than the corporation burdened 
with many nonproductive depart- 
ments, extensive raw material re- 
serves, etc. 

Opportunity to make a good show- 
ing in the face of the depression also 
varies according to the character of 
businesses. Producers whose entire 
income is derived from the sales of 
a plain material such as cement, 
stone, brick, tonnage steel, ordinary 
castings, etc. are more severely han- 
dicapped than manufacturers of fin- 
ished products. Companies whose 
product goes to industrial companies 
for fabrication or manufacture into 
finished articles do not enjoy the flex- 
ibility that is accorded companies 
who sell direct to the public. Build- 
ers who sell equipment involving ex 
tensive engineering service have a 
problem quite different from that of 
manufacturers whose product re- 


| Capitalize Depression 


quires little or no service of this 
kind. 

In view of the broad variations in 
opportunity depending on the situa- 
tions faced by each type of industrial 
enterprise, it is unfair to consider 
profits of 1931 as an accurate cri 
terion of management. Not all of 
the remarkable achievements result- 
ing from exceptional executive di- 
rection are to be found in companies 
whose earnings are holding up well 
or are increasing. Some of the most 
heroic feats of managerial skill are 
being performed for corporations still 
operating in red ink. To hold a deficit 
to a few thousands of dollars when 
it might easily have exceeded sev- 
eral millions sometimes is more of an 
accomplishment than turning a mod 
erate loss into a profit. For this 
reason the so-called ‘‘success” and 
“‘prosperity’’ stories now appearing 
in the magazines do not give a true 
picture of what is going on in busi- 
ness. They ignore the dramatic bat- 
tles being waged by management 
against tremendous odds—battles in 
which the flag of victory cannot be 
hoisted until the last trace of hard 
times has disappeared. 


Attitude of Management Important 


A careful study of the methods be- 
ing pursued by companies 
shows that the attitude of mind dis- 
direct 


many 


played by executives has a 
bearing upon the degree to which the 


company is weathering the storm. 
There are presidents who refuse to 
change their course. They are con- 
tinuing to buck the depression head 
on. They are like oarsmen trying 
to make progress upstream against 
a current that is too strong for them. 
Their energies are being dissipated 
in blind struggle against a superior 
force which they do not understand. 

On the other hand there are presi- 
dents who, having studied the de- 
pression and appraised its threat at 
true value, are resorting to strategy 
instead of blind strength. Instead of 
battling futilely against the current 
they are riding with it and are ac- 
tually utilizing part of its power to 
help carry them to a safe landing. 
To executives of this type, the de- 
pression is an opportunity. 

This difference in attitude was il- 
lustrated by a writer in Magazine of 
Wall Street who quoted a farme! 
whose fields had just been swept by 
a horde of grasshoppers 


‘Well, they took most of my crops, 
but I’ve gathered about 10 tons of 
the critters—got ‘em stored in the 
barn and they will make first class 
food for my chickens this winter 
Figure I'll come out ahead on that 


Those who have made progress in 
spite of hard time are those who 
like the farmer have used _ their 
wits to find opportunity in the situ 
ation confronting them and are pro- 
ceeding to capitalize it. The ingenu 
ity displayed by management in turn- 
ing the by-products of adversity to its 
advantage sometimes is amazing 

A sand company suffered a serious 
shrinkage of sales because. steel 
foundries constituting its chief out 
let were curtailing operations. For 
years sand for molds and for sand 
blasting was demanded in sufficient 
volume to support the company’s pits 























Fabricating, finishing or manufacturing establishments not burdened with 
tion can adapt their activities to changing conditions 
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extensive non-productive plant and organiza 


quickly 








and plants at a fair rate of activity 
The depression forced the manage- 
ment to seek other uses for its sand. 
Fortunately a certain grade of sand, 
previously discarded as worthless, 
was found to be ideally adapted to 
use as an ingredient for fine concrete 
floors in buildings. Moreover the 
price per ton obtained for sand pur- 
chased for this purpose was some- 
what higher than that received for 
foundry molding sand. Adversity 
helped this company to find a mar 


exclusively in producing castings for 
industrial use recently have tried the 
experiment of selling cast novelties 
on a retail basis. A number of 
stamped and pressed metal products 
manufacturers are attempting to sell 
card tables, chairs, ete., to the public 
by direct mail. The results of these 
tentative excursions into direct mer- 
chandising are not yet clearly defined. 
However the efforts in this direction 
illustrate the eagerness with which 
many company executives are explor 








How Advertising Influences Profits 
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“This study included a summary of 
able. There was absolutely no selection of favorable cases. 


all advertisers whose records were avail- 


There were 97 


companies on the list. Sixty-two of them actually spent more for advertising 


in 1930 than in 1929. The remaining 


1930. 


“The point is in what happened to 


average profits in both groups declined 


tising profits declined 55 per cent in 1930 
tising earnings declined only 29 per cent. 


“Now let us see what happened to 


has been possible to get reports on 63 of 


35 companies reduced their advertising in 


profits. Being more or less typical, the 
In the group which decreased adver- 


In the group which increased adver 


these same companies in 1931. So far it 
the 97 companies indicating what profits 


will be for 1931. ... . The group which increased advertising in 1930 actually 
is earning 2 per cent more profit in 1931 than in 1950. The group which reduced 


advertising in 1930 suffered a further 
being fully 25 per cent below 1930.” 


shrinkage in profits, their 1931 earnings 


Advertising Federation of America 








ket for a commodity that heretofore 
had been a liability rather than an 
asset. 

A well known manufacturer of 
metal and wood cutting saws, threat- 
ened with serious loss of business 
through shrinkage in its industrial 
sales, brought out a line of popular- 
priced saws. Within three weeks af- 
ter the new product had been intro- 
duced 600 employes previously laid 
off or working on short time were re- 
stored to steady employment. 

Similar action by a manufacturer 
of builders’ hardware, who intro- 
duced a line of lower priced goods 
and advertised it aggressively, re- 
sulted in a marked increase in sales 
in 1931 over 1930. 

Several foundries engaged almost 
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ing new markets and experimenting 
with methods of distribution hither- 
to untried by them. 

The officers of a steel company 
that has gone through several major 
depressions believe that improvement 
in product, equipment or service, if 
inaugurated at the proper time, will 
help a company to emerge from hard 
times in a stronger position than 
ever. On one occasion in the past, 
this company improved its product so 
that when the clouds of depression 
lifted it had a marked advantage 
over its competitors. During another 
period of restricted demand it in- 
stalled equipment which helped to 
win broader markets when business 
returned. During the present slack 
period the company has entrenched 


itself firmly in several new develop- 
ments which promise to place it in a 
highly advantageous position when 
business picks up. 

Another steel company enjoys the 
enviable record of having increased 
its sales in 1931. Two years ago this 
concern had 9 per cent of the busi- 
ness in its field; today its share is 
lb per cent. This achievement is 
credited entirely to a sales policy 
in which service to the customer takes 
precedence over price The com- 
pany has not reduced its sales force. 
On the contrary, at the beginning of 
1931 it guaranteed full time employ 
ment to its salesmen for the year. 


Builds Goodwill 


A manufacturer of warm air fur- 
naces is utilizing the period of de 
pression to build goodwill and to ac- 
cumulate vital market information 
for the future. About 3000 employes 
of the company are making a house- 
to-house canvass, offering to make 
an inspection of the furnace, touch 
up rust spots, lute cracks in furnace 
shells, and make other minor re- 
pairs—-all gratis to the owner. This 
affords employment to many, fur- 
nishes the company with an accu- 
rate inventory of future sales oppor- 
tunities and builds goodwill—al! ot 
which should prove of great value. 

While many concerns have sought 
new business by bringing out popu- 
lar-priced goods, there are a few ex- 
ceptions. A manufacturer of piston 
rings improved its product, packaged 
it more attractively, distributed it 
more effectively, advertised it more 
extensively and increased profits 34 
per cent in the first half of 1931 in 
spite of the fact the improved ring 
was introduced into the market at 
a price 10 cents higher than the 
highest priced ring previously sold. 

Ability to foresee demand for prod 
ucts in specialized markets is reward 
ing many companies. One of the most 
successful refrigerator manufacturers 

a field in which sales in 1931 ex- 
ceeded those of 1930——saw the oppor- 
tunity for gasoline motor driven re- 
frigerating equipment on farms be- 
yond the limits of central station 
power and on railroad refrigerator 
cars and on motor trucks. 

An equipment builder, recognizing 
the trend toward the welding of ma- 
chinery parts, is developing a line 
of equipment for handling parts in 
process of fabrication by welding. He 
is the forerunner to the weldery of 
the part played by the foundry equip- 
ment manufacturer in relation to the 
castings industry. 

In every case in which a company 
is strengthening its position under 
the present difficult circumstances, 
the credit can be traced to the in- 
genuity of someone in executive con- 
trol. Never has the need for clear 
thinking and courageous action been 
greater, yet seldom has the reward 
been more enticing. 
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When congress convened Dec. 17 
the Wilson administration. 


The speakership is a “plum” 


committee chairmanships, which also passed to the Democrats 


nominal control of the senate 


it elected a Democratic speaker for the 
but the real power is in the 





first time since 


Republicans retain 


ongress, Erratic and Hostile to Hoover, 


Is Arbiter of Business Relief 


USINESS and prohibition are the 


vital issues before the United 
States today, and on them, it 
appears probable at this time, 


most debate at the present session of 
congress and the presidential election 
of 1932 will turn. 


Except for the bearing which the 
cost of enforcement may have upon 
federal expenditures and thus _ indi 


rectly on federal taxation, prohibition 
is largely an academic question for the 
steel industry. 


Spotlight Now on Congress 


But business includes unemployment 
and proposals for its relief, taxes, the 
tariff, immigration, the railroads, wai 
debts—practically everything eco 
nomic 

For relief and guidance in the pres 
ent distressed situation the 
country thus far has 
White House. It 
that the President and his cabinet 
have left nothing undone or unpro- 
posed which—according to their lights 

might have alleviated conditions. 

Now the spotlight is shifted from 
the White House to the Capitol. What 
ever further is done for business or to 
business will emanate from con 
While the President’s powers of 
impressive, yet 


business 
looked to the 


may be presumed 


gress. 
approval or veto are 
the initiative has passed to congress. 
Only time will disclose whether or 
not this is fortunate for business, but 
the fact that a presidential election is 
in the offing makes politics 
partner of both political parties. 
In the house the Democratic 


a silent 


pal ty 
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is in control. Its members lead every 
committee, will frame practically all 
legislation. In the senate, the Repub- 


lican insurgents hold the balance of 

power. Therefore, congress may be 

considered hostile to the President. 
This combin«:tion of circumstances 


measure with the 
uncertainty 


surrounds every 


greatest of uncertainty 
whether the bills passed by a 
cratic will 
senate, and if the negotiate this or 
deal, uncertainty whether they will 
be decapitated by the Hoover veto. It 


Demo 


house survive the mixed 


would seem assured that no measure 
can be passed over the veto. 


Congress has been sobered by its 
responsibility Its members are fresh 


enough from their constituencies to be 


aware of the plight of industry. Demo- 


crats have set up a policy committee 


of ten members of the house and sen 
ate to assist in formulating important 
bills. But the lack of 


party responsi 


bility bodes ill, and Washington can 
see a deadlock on Capitol Hill ob 
structing genuine relief 


Safeguard Federal Reserve Banks 


meas 
that 


Probably 
ure looming 


the most important 
before 
which create the 
tion Finance Corp., 
frozen bank 
for legitimate business pu! 


congress 18 


would Reconstruc 


designed to thaw 


free money 


credits and 
poses, and 


Wal 


to be 


resembling the Finance 
Ther e 


greement concerning the necessity for 


forme! 


Corp appears general 


some such proposal—always provided 
the bars are not let down on the fed 
banks 

Increased taxes are a foregone con 
clusion, but where their incidence will 
The Hoover-Mel- 
lon proposal to revive the 1924 revenue 
act, including higher normal income 
doubling the surtax to 40 
to 46 per cent on annual incomes in 


eral reserve 


be greatest is moot. 


taxes and 


excess of $100,000 is meeting serious 


Democratic opposition. 
Democrats Favor Borrowing 


The Democratic leaders who have 
thus far expressed themselves are par- 
tial to more borrowing than Secretary 


Mellon 
Income tax 


would sanction; they would 


raise rates in the higher 
brackets sharply, but would avoid the 
many so-called nuisance taxes 
At best, 


unbalanced 


the federal treasury will be 


almost $2 


of the 


000,000,000 by 
he conclusion current fiscal 
year, and a large portion of this sum 
must be raised by taxes. It would be 
a feat if an 
n time to apply 


agreement were reached 
new rates to tax re 
urns due March 15 for the calenda 
vear 1931 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion whether this session of con 
accomplish anything for 
other 


assistance through the Re 


gress will 


the railroads than to offer 


f 


inancial 


construction Finance Corp. or some 


similar measure. Senator Couzens. 


of Michigan, chairman of the inter- 
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state commerce committee of the sen- 
ate, has introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for appointment of a joint 
committee to investigate the railroad 
situation, but although favorably re- 
ported out by the committee the 
measure has thus far failed of pas- 
sage. 

The house committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce will consider 
at an early date a resolution by Rep- 
resentative Rayburn, of Texas, pro- 
viding for an investigation of holding 
companies, including railroad as well 
as publie utility interests. 

The interstate commerce commis- 
sion’s annual report, among other 
things, suggested the basis for an in- 
vestigation of competitive conditions 
between various transportation agen- 
cies. One objective would be to de- 
termine how far air services are sub- 
sidized by the government and wheth- 
er transportation should not be put 
on an equal competitive basis. 

Early consideration is expected in 
the house on the question of railroad 
mergers. Because of the practice of 
dual control of companies, which has 


grown in recent years, the effectiv- 
ness of the present law designed to 
expedite the consolidation of the 
roads into a few great systems has 
been lost. There are some fears 
railroad wage discussions may open 
the matter of federal ownership. 


More Tariff Talk Than Action 


The chances favor more tariff dis- 
cussion than legislation. Both par- 
ties are loath to open up such a con- 
troversial subject just preceding an 
important election. Petroleum and 
copper interests are active in pro- 
moting greater protection. Several 
bills have been introduced to prohibit 
the importation of manganese ore 
from Russia. The present tariff may 
be safely expected to continue 
through this year, and should the No- 
vember election place a Democrat in 
the White House, the tariff presum- 
ably would not be revised until a spe- 
cial session, beginning in the spring 
of 1933. 

An important bill introduced by 
Representative Tinkhan, of Massa- 


chusetts,, would greatly enlarge the 


Cost of Federal Government Now $150 






Protection 







Public Debt 






ITY cents a day for every work 
ing day——this is the approximate 
American 
family for the conduct of the fed 
eral government's affairs in the next 


average cost to every 


fiscal year, as represented in Presi 
dent Hoover’s budget. Some families 
will pay more, some less, some noth- 
ing, but a simple calculation shows 
the President's estimate of govern 
ment expenditures—-$3,943,000,000 

amounts to $150 per family per 
year, assuming 4™ persons per fam 

Alone, this tax bill might not be so 
burdensome, but state and _ local 
taxes in many communities add ap- 
proximately $1 more, making it $1.50 
per family, every working day. 

By far the largest federal expenss 
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Education and Entertainmert-04% 
Legislation -O.D Jo 
Adrrunistration og Justice -|.4 % 
—Aaministration- 9% 


is ‘“‘protection,’’ the $1,840,000,000 
required for the next fiscal year con 
stituting 47 per cent of the budget 
In this division are such items as 
$423,940,000 for the war department, 
$343,000,000 for the navy, $1,072,- 
000,000 for veterans’ relief adminis- 
tration. 

The public debt requirements 
$1,136,803,000—make up 28.7 per 
cent of the budget; service, with 
$515,339,000, being the third largest 
division, amounting to 13 per cent of 
the total. In this latter group are 
such items as $197,454,000 for the 
department of agriculture; $44,719,- 
000 for the department of commerce; 
$70,627,000 for the department of 
the interior; $14,488,000 for the de- 
partment of labor. The assistance giv- 


scope and authority of the federal] 
trade commission. It would clothe 
the commission with authority to ren- 
der ‘‘advance’’ opinion on mergers 
and policies of business procedure 
submitted to it. 

The commission also would like 
congress to revise its enabling act 
to remove the numerous doubts cast 
upon its authority to make investiga- 
tions at the request of congress or 
the President. 

Closely allied with these proposals 
are the various recommendations that 
the antitrust laws be liberalized. Al- 
ready, several bills have been intro- 
duced at this session. The proposal 
of Senator LaFollette that a national 
economic council or commission be 
set up, on which hearings were held 
last summer, has culminated in a 
bill. Business leaders who testified 
before the committee were almost 
unanimous in opposing this. 

The present session of congress is 
the long one. With the Republican 

convention scheduled to convene June 
12 at Chicago, it seems likely that 
adjournment will precede that event 


Per Family Per Year 


en agriculture exceeds the expense of 
the postal department——-$155,000,- 
OOD, 

Legislation, often assailed as an 
extravagance, requires only $21,856,- 
000, or 0.5 per cent of the budget; 
the administration of justice, $55,- 
900,000, or 1.4 per cent; and educa- 
tion and entertainment, $18,209,000, 
or 0.4 per cent. Of this, $10,000,000 
is given to vocational education. 

Tax problems—federal, state and 
local—-are assuming vast significance 
in view of present economic condi- 
tions. Federal expenses have been 
pared considerably by President 
Hoover, and he has prevented raids 
on the treasury for various purposes 
which would add many millions to 
the federal budget; nevertheless, the 
expense and the returns to the public 
from many bureaus and departments, 
are being scrutinized as never be- 
fore 

Appeals for the 
opened wide the floodgates of state 
and local funds in the past two years, 


unemployed 


running up the general average in 
many more 
than double the federal tax. A con- 
siderable portion of this tax is of a 
continuing character, such as for pub- 
lic improvements, for which long- 
term bonds were issued, and there- 
fore cannot be reduced, as in the case 
of administrative departments at 
Washington 


instances to double or 
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Steel ingots and castings in oe 
1931: 25,597,000 tons 


OR the first time in history, iron 

and steel production in the United 

States in 1931 appears to have ex- 

ceeded that of iron ore. The esti- 
mate for ingots and castings, 
25,597,000 gross tons, is larger than 
that for ore, 25,000,000 tons, and when 
the final figures become available they 
may show steel alone surpassed mine 
output. If merchant grades of pig 
iron be added to steel, the scales are 
tipped against ore. 

This is a rather remarkable 
festation of the important changes in 
recent years in the relationship be- 
tween these products, due to the in- 
scrap. Iron mining 


steel 


mani- 


creasing use of 


was restricted more drastically than 
iron and steel manufacture, but the 
normal margin has narrowed: other- 


wise not even the events of 1931 would 
have so unsettled the ore industry. 

If the same margin or ratio be- 
tween ore and iron and steel had been 
maintained in the past five years as 
the average in the five years from 1912 
to 1916 it would have been necessary 
to have mined 87,000,000 tons more 
ore, an amount 
than shipped in any one year by Lake 
Superior producers. 

In this instance, the competition 
from reminder that the 
country and more ex- 
perienced industrially It is learning 


considerably larger 


serap is a 
is growing older 


how to conserve its resources and to 


employ them to better advantage. 


Balancing Scrap and Ore 


would be consid 


HIS competition ; id 
ered a wholesome influence by the 


mine operators, if it did not thrust 
upon them serious problems concern 
ing investment, development and op- 
erations At the same time as steel- 


makers are compelled by sheer force of 
circumstances to use scrap, their iron 
find it 


subsidiaries increasingly 
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More Iron and Steel 
Than lron Ore 


RODUCTION of Ingots and Castings Alone 
Rivals Mines Output in 1931 
Margin, Due to Scrap, Results in Drastic Curtail- 


ment—Five-Year Ore Tonnage Now Less Than 


15-20 Years Ago 


difficult to keep capacity engaged sut 
ficiently to pay 
other 

The custom of planning in advance 
a year’s program for mine operations, 
to be followed almost without devia- 
tion, with the knowledge as to the ap- 
proximate amount of ore that will be 


taxes, royalties and 


costs. 


required, has encountered too many 
uncertainties in recent years. Iron 
ore requirements have become sensi- 


tive to scrap volume and 
addition to fluctuations in the rate of 
iron and steel manufacture. 

In view of the consistent 
trend in demand for steel it 


prices, in 


upward 
has been 








USING yearly production figures 

into five-year periods, and compar- 
ing results, is somewhat like exam- 
ining a rapidly moving machine with 
a device which appears to slow up 
motion. Long-range trends become 
more apparent. 

Charts on the following page show 
iron ore production has declined, and 
the increase in the rate of iron and 
steel output has diminished in the 
past 20 years. 

The 234 per cent increase in ore, 
and 349 per cent gain in steel from 
1892 to 1911, with the further tem- 
porary stimulus of the war, unques- 
tionably led the ore industry, if not 
steel, to over-development. Increas- 
ing use of scrap has reduced ore de- 
mand; mine capacity probably is dou- 
ble requirements. 

Steel production in these last 20 
years has increased only 36 per 
cent; pig iron and ferroalloys, 10 
per cent. Though we may be headed 
toward another ‘‘boom,”’ bar- 
ometers suggest caution in expansion 
of iron and steel plant capacity. 


these 


Narrowing 





ore in 1931: 
tons, estimated 


Total iron 
25,000,000 


considered good policy to expand steel 
But can the same be 
said of Lake Superior mines? 


making capacity. 


Steel ingot and casting 
has increased 36 per cent 
stepping 


5-year periods 


production 
in the past 
up in each of the 
Output of pig iron and 


20 years 


ferroalloys has risen 10 per cent. Iron 
ore production in the United States 


reduced 3 per cent. 


has been 

Midway in this span of 20 years the 
Lake Superior mine development was 
pushed to its highest point, to supply 
if necessary 100,000,000 tons in a sea- 
son, while demand in the boom year, 
1929, called for only 66,000,000 tons; 
and in 1931, The 
opening of mines, and their mechaniza.-. 


23,500,000 tons 
tion proceeded apace, while the use of 
scrap was making significant inroads, 
and the increase in the rate of steel 
production was tending to slow up. 


Capital Displays Confidence 


REND lines which producers pro 
5 iors from past years’ 
ces gave an exaggerated 
such calculations 


performan 
picture It 
basis of 
million 
magnetic 


was on the 


that several dollars were in 


vested in a iron ore sinter 


ing plant on the Mesabi range—by 

capitalists who understood mining 

a plant which has been idle almost 

from the time of its completion eight 

vears ago This was merely one of 

many examples of “over development” 
the evidence of ¢ ipital’s confidence 


and willingness to build, perhaps too 


oundly, for the future 
I he 20 years 1892 to 1911—ore 
( | e United States increases 
$f pe cent ind n the Lake § 
é 0 ( t, 33: > DE cent In the 
é 19] to 1931 the country 
' declined 3 pe cent ind the 
Lake Superio district 0.5 per cent 
| ee I Y the 0 ] for the 
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fron Ore, Pig tron, and Steel Output in 3-Year Periods 
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In the 20 years 1892 to 1911 won re produ tio? Relative position ai nerchant tron (foundry, mall 
in the United States increased 234 per cent In the able and forge), all pig iron and ferroalloys, ty 
20 years 1912 to 1931 it decreased 3 per ce nt This magots and astinos. and iron ore Nteel output tn 
is comparing totals for five-year periods at the be- these 20 years increased 36 per cent In the pr 
ginning and the end of each 20 years ceding 20 ? t gained 349 per it 
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PPIG IRONGIRON ORE STEEL Vy STEEL 
LLLL. 100L_L . De A 
1912--1916 1927--1931 1912--1916 1927--1931 
Production of all grades of pig iron and ferroalloys, Output of Lake Superior tron ore, and steel ingots 
and iron ore in the United States. Pig iron and and castings. Clear evidence of the diminishing 
ferroalloys increased 10 per cent, while ore de- ratio of ore to steel. Lake ore production in the 


creased 83 per cent, due mainly to more ge neral use past five years 240,955.000 gross tons cas only 10 
of scrap in blast furnaces, as well as in open hearths per cent more than the 218,756,000 tons of steel 
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five-year periods at the beginning and of scrap, though improved furnace makers to be near the limit rhere 


at the end of each of the 20 years, thus practice has been a contributing fac fore, larger steel demands will carry 
eliminating short-range variations tor. Quality of ore has remained fai production to higher points. 

Having soared like a rocket in the ly constant. After all, the mining of ore is the 
first 20 years, production reached a In its Jan. 1, 1931, issue, Sree mining of iron, and when less iron is 
certain strata in which it has leveled presented an extensive table showing extracted with every ton of material, 
out. The trend has been downward in the vearly ratios of ore consumption more material will have to be moved 
each of the past two five-year periods to iron and steel production, taking This will increase volume, but there 
These have included some of the the latter as a group composed of steel is scant consolation in volume attained 
heaviest iron and_ steel production ingots and castings, merchant grades to compensate for lower quality. as 
years, and theoretically, according to of pig iron and ferroalloys. Furthe1 this will require the additional and 
the old formula, 1.85 tons of ore to 1 analysis confirms what has been stated costly step of concentration, putting 
ton of pig iron, ore production should regarding the consumption of scrap il scrap in still better competitive posi 
have advanced. Less Lake Superio1 blast furnaces. tion The use of steel, however, is 
ore was produced in the past ten vears The ratio of ore to pig iron and fet teadily growing more diverse New 
than in the preceding ten. roalloys in the five vears—-1912 to ind innumerable products will tend 

1916——was 1.859, and in the past five to disperse scrap 

Steel Continues To Move Up years it was 1.782. This indicates a 


; . Outlook for 1932 
. sory: at at 1 nn OOF Om 
What was iron and steel doing, to conservation of at lea: 14,200,000 


tons of ore. 


lead on the industry? During the first e ; lo be as specific as possible As 
20) years when ore production was rhe greatest saving, ric tgiceale has iming iron and steel production in 
making its most spectacular gains, been in the steel plant. Comparing the next ten years moves up as it did 
steel likewise was racing ahead. The five-year periods, the ratio of ore n the past decade, and that the ore 
country was producing 350 per cent iron and steel has been reduced from itio remains as at present—ore pro 
more steel in the form of ingots and 1.47 to i.i6, indicating that 86,669, duction in the United States to satisfy 
castings at the close of that period 000 tons less ore was consumed in it demand will average 69,270,000 
than at the beginning. And in the the past five years than if the ratio tons. It has actually exceeded that 
past 20 years steel has continued to had not been disturbed figure five times in 16 years. Produ 
move up, somewhat slower, but neve: Steel production up 6 per cent on of lake ore would average 60,100, 
theless without a slip in any of the iron and steel, as a group advanced 000 tons, a figure exceeded six times in 
five-year periods. 29 per cent; all grades of pig iron 16 vears 

Considering these last twenty and ferroalloys ip 10 per cent Though lake ore stocks were not re 
years, production of pig iron and fer iron ore output down 3 per cent! luced as much as desired in 1931, the 
roalloys increased in the first three What does this signify to the ore in outlook is for a gain in shipments this 
5-year periods, but declined slightly dustry? What is the long-range view ear. Even though there be only a 
in the fourth. In the past five years, Despite the poor showing in the p moderate increase in demand in 1932, 
as stated, it was 10 per cent higher ) vears, the long-range trend in pro t must not be forgotten that ship 
than in the five years, 1912-1916 duction undoubtedly is upward Ore ment this season must include re 

How could this happen, when iro has experienced the impact of scrap juirements for the first four months of 
ore, the primary source, dropped 3 per but the proportion of scrap cannot 1933—and that we are heading into 
cent in the same time’? This, too, is continue to increase as it has in the vears of larger production in ore, iron 
largely a reflection of the intrusion past In fact, it is believed by steel nd steel 
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HAT westward drift in iron and steel manufac sumed mainly at South Chicago, Indiana Harbor and 

ture. commented on frequently in recent years, Gary. South Chicago in 1931 received more ore than 
here is visualized in respect to iron ore. It is insuffi- any other lower lake port, the first time the lead was 
cient to say receipts at Lake Michigan ports in the taken away from a Lake Erie port, an interesting, but 
past ten years increased 35 per cent over the preced- transitory phase. In the order of receipts in the past 
ing ten, and those at Lake Erie ports decreased 7 per ten years: Cleveland, Ashtabula, Conneaut, O., and 
cent. After all, Lake Erie’s still are nearly three South Chicago. Ashtabula’s receipts are down 14 per 
times as large as Lake Michigan’s. Ore received at cent from the preceding ten years, a reflection of the 
Lake Erie ports feeds lake-front furnaces and spreads recession in merchant iron output in the valleys 
to a wide expanse of industrial territory in Ohio and Conneaut, port for Pittsburgh, is up 6 per cent; Cleve 
Pittsburgh, while Lake Michigan's receipts are con- land up 5 per cent, and South Chicago up 12 per cent 
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EDITORIAL 





A Fine Record, with a 
Single Blemish! 


HE old law of inertia applies in business just 

as it does in physics. Individuals, compa- 

nies or industries continue along in a rut— 

just as matter persists in its state of uni- 
form motion in a straight line—unless influ- 
enced by other forces. 

Because the steel industry is large and pon- 
derous, the power of its inertia is tremendous. 
This is unfortunate because the ability of an 
industry to function effectively depends to a con- 
siderable extent on its capacity for adapting it- 
self to changing conditions. In this period the 
handicap suffered by the steel industry in not 
being able to free itself from the bondage of 
inertia as readily as many other industries has 
been strikingly apparent. 

No one will deny that many drastic changes 
in the industry would be beneficial. If you 
would prove this to your own satisfaction, try 
the following experiment: 

Imagine yourself in the role of a benevolent 
dictator, endowed with absolute power to wipe 
out the existing American steel industry at a 
single stroke and to replace it with one con- 
forming to your conception of the ideal. 


Visualize the Ideal Steel Industry; It 
Differs from Existing One 


The perfect industry of your making would 
differ in many important respects from the ex- 
Furnaces and mills would be re- 
The ratio of capacity to require- 
ments would be corrected—not only in geograph- 
ical districts but in the country as a _ whole. 
Ironmaking, steelmaking and finishing capaci- 
ties would be brought into proper balance. 
Dozens of existing sites of blast furnaces, steel- 
works and mills would be abandoned and cer- 
tain new ones established. Most of the 
lescence in equipment would be wiped out. Ex- 
cessive provisions for future requirements in 
certain raw materials would be corrected. The 
capital structure would be revised. 


isting one. 
distributed. 


obso- 


Of course the ideal cannot and will not be re- 
alized by this or any other method. In our de- 
mocracy we adhere to the policy of individual- 
ism, preferring it with its admitted weaknesses 
to the dictatorship of a Mussolini or Stalin. 
Nevertheless much can be done to improve the 
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status of steel in America if those qualified to 
do so will visualize the ideal and then strive to 
mould the industry into that pattern. 

Leaders in steel never were in a better posi- 
tion for effective guidance than they are today. 
The disciplinary influence of hard times now is 
at its height. Those executives who were pro- 
pelled into rashness by foolhardy ambition, 
greed, or the belief that trick financial manipu- 
lation could take the place of good old fashioned 
business sense have retired or are in a chastened 
mood. Those entrusted with management are 
more willing to listen to reason. 


Obtaining Proper Compensation for Product 
And Service Is Steel’s Big Problem 


They should give sober thought to the fact— 
established on page 125—that steelmaking fa- 
cilities have been increasing twice as fast as 
steel production. This serious condition should 
lend strength to the often repeated warnings 
of Messrs. Schwab, Farrell and others against 
the danger of over-expansion. 

Intensive study of steel’s obligations to the 
nation in the matter of service should be initiat- 
ed. Steel producers have virtually guaranteed 
to steel consumers absolute protection against 
interruptions in the supply of their product for 
generations to come. They have done this at 
the expense of staking out tremendous reserves 
of ore, fuel and other raw materials; of main- 
taining elaborate transportation systems; and 
of investing millions of dollars in other activi- 
ties and services that cannot yield adequate re- 
turns except as and if these facilities are re- 
quired in the future. 

It would be well to reappraise the cost and 
value of this forehandedness. If it is deter- 
mined that the industry has not gone too far in 
this direction, then steps should be taken im- 
mediately to see that the cost of this gigantic 
burden be distributed more equitably. 

This leads to the problem of prices. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that an industry whose leader- 
ship has been so excellent in many respects will 
tolerate a situation whereby many of the mod- 
ern buildings, bridges and other monumental 
structures of this period owe their very existence 
to steel that was sold for less than cost. 

The American steel industry is making a won- 


derful record in the face of adversity. It has 
much to its credit. Its management is mani- 


festing qualities of enterprise and initiative of 
great promise. But until steel learns how to 
demand adequate compensation for its service, 
its greatest problem will remain unsolved. 
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Disillusionment Strengthens 
Industry for 1932 


TEELWORKS operating at 25 per cent of ca- 

pacity! Only 67 blast furnaces active! Whole- 
sale commodity prices at prewar levels! Lead- 
ing steel producers in red ink! United States 
Steel Common below 40! 

Two years ago had anyone intimated that such 
things would come to pass, he would have been 
examined for insanity. If 12 short months ago 
someone had been wise enough to predict these 
dire happenings, no one would have believed 
him. Yet these and many other ‘“impossible”’ 
events are written indelibly into the record of 
1931. The year will be remembered as one of 
the darkest in the history of American industry. 

But all is not lost. Today industry is in a 
stronger position than it was a year ago. Last 
January business still was being conducted in 
accordance with the belief that recovery was 
“just around the corner.’ Hope of quickly re- 
turning to the easy money status of the hey- 


day of 1929 still was rampant. This feeling of 
false security continued until it was dashed by 
the collapse of the first-quarter recovery. In 
spite of the warning of the third week in March, 
business in general did not get down to grave 
realities until mid-summer. The final awak- 
ening came in October when a money panic 
greater than the world has ever known was 
averted by a narrow margin. 


Business, Hardened by Experience, Is Better 
Prepared to Face Problems of 1932 


Today disillusionment is complete. This time 
in 1931 the business world was hoping and 
drifting; now it is thinking and fighting. Then 
the hangover from 1929 inflation was still prev- 
alent all along the line; today the water has 
been squeezed out of almost everything. At 
the dawn of 1931 the credit situation was on 
the brink of a precipice but few persons were 
aware of the danger. That crisis is behind us. 

As we enter 1932 the unsolved problems are 
many, but business is far better able to cope 
with them than it was 12 months ago. 
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GREAT 
BRITAIN 
301 Pounds 


UNITED 
STATES 
461 Pounds 


GERMANY FRANCE 


286 Pounds 198 Pounds 


Per Capita Consumption Is Based on Latest Population 
and 1931 Production of Ingots and Castings Plus 
Imports Minus Exports 


United States Lead in 
W orld Production Cut 


ORLD production of iron and steel de- 
clined in 19381 for the second consecu- 
tive year, resulting in the anomaly that 
17 years after the beginning of the 
World war production is less than when it 
started. Including estimation for the closing 
weeks of the year, steel ingots and castings 


made by all nations in 1931 totaled 68,662,000 
gross tons, compared with 92,877,000 tons in 
1930 and 117,980,000 tons in 1929, which set 
an alltime record. 

For pig iron, world output in 1931 was ap- 


proximately 55,312,000 gross tons, against 78,- 
485,000 tons in 1930 and the record of 96,729,- 


000 tons in 1929. 

Abroad, the curtailment in 1931 was less se- 
vere than in the United States, for last year the 
United States accounted for only 37 per cent of 
all ingots and castings, whereas it made 43 per 
cent in 1930. And in pig iron, the proportion of 
the United States last year was only 33 per cent, 
against 40 per cent the year preceding. 

In the manufacture of steel, the major nations 
maintained their rank—United States, Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, Russia and Bel- 
gium, in the order named. Except that Rus- 
sia made more pig iron than Great Britain, the 
same order also obtained in pig iron. 

Contrasting 1931 with 1930, the decline in 
productivity in Great Britain was 27.4 per cent. 
Germany followed with 26.2 per cent, the Saar 
17.3, Italy 16.7, France, which showed a negli- 
gible drop in 1930, fell behind 15.5 per cent last 
year. Russia declined only 10 per cent. 

The combined output of the five original mem- 
ber-countries of the European steel entente-Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Luxemburg and the 
Saar—was 22,950,000 gross tons, against an au- 
thorized quota of about 26,000,000 tons. Ger- 
many produced considerably less than her quota; 
Belgium exceeded her’s. 

The countries outside Europe and the United 
States, such as Japan and the British dominions, 


World Production of Steel Ingots and Castings 


Gross Tons 


1931 1930 1929 1928 
United States 25,597,000 40,278,000 55,650,000 50,887,000 
Canada... 725,000 1,004,000 1,391,000 1,240,000 
Great Britain 5,300,000 7,299,000 9,636,000 8,520,000 
France.... 7,850,000 9,296,000 9,544,000 9,348,000 
Belgium 3,110,000 3,321,000 4,066,000 3,872,000 
Luxemburg. . 2,035,000 2,234,000 2,659,000 2,526,000 
Italy.. rr 1,455,000 1,746,000 2,109,000 1,932,000 
0 ee 700,000 860,000 985,000 770,000 
Sweden 510,000 601,000 683,000 567,000 
Germany ; 8,380,000 11,354,000 15,986,000 14,285,000 
Austria 370,000 461,000 622,000 626,000 
Czechia. . 1,600,000 1,795,000 2,103,000 1,704,000 
Poland pas 1,145,000 1,217,000 1,355,000 1,226,000 
Hungary... 240,000 363,000 505,000 478,000 
Oo ae 5,000,000 5,550,000 4,828,000 4,206,000 
Japan. 1,800,000 2,203,000 2,249,000 1,840,000 
India.. 610,000 620,000 575,000 410,000 
Australia an 360,000 420,000 460,000 462,000 
Saar. aus & 1,575,000 1,905,000 2,174,000 2,040,000 
Miscellaneous.... 300,000 350,000 400,000 350,000 


WORLD TOTAI 68,662,000 92,877,000 117,980,000 107,477,000 


German figures in 1913 are for pre-war territory. Austrian figures in 1913 inclu 


churia and Korea 
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1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1913 
44,935,000 48,294,000 45,394,000 37,932,000 44,944,000 31,301,000 
907,000 782,000 756,000 661,000 884,000 1,043,000 
9,099,000 3,596,000 7,385,000 8,201,000 8 482.000 7,664,000 
8,173,000 8,295,000 7,327,000 6,791,000 5,029,000 4,614,000 
3,645,000 3,320,000 2,508,000 2,829,000 2,260,00( 2,428,000 
2,431,000 2,208,000 2,053,000 1.857.000 1,182,000 od to ainsi 
1,570,000 1,752,000 1,757,000 1,337,000 1,124,000 919,000 
653,000 598,000 616.000 531,000 456,000 238,000 
491,000 487,000 467,000 493,000 267,000 582.000 
16,050,000 12,145,000 12,000,000 9,678,000 6,204,000 18,632,000 
551,000 473,000 462,000 371,000 500,000 2,585,000 
1,662,000 1,316,000 1,476,000 1,200,000 984,000 
1,226,000 775,000 779,000 667,000 1,114,000 
464,000 320,000 227,000 235,000 278,000 ee 
4,150,000 3,087,000 2,087,000 1,122,000 713,000 4,181,000 
1,658,000 1,475,000 1,279,000 1,106,000 973,000 300,000 
575,000 520,000 449,000 335,000 215,000 
466,000 338,000 351,000 306,000 200,000 
1,865,000 1,709,000 1,554,000 1,423,000 981,000 pe 
305,000 175,000 275,000 225,000 225,000 200,000 
100,876,000 91,898,000 89,202,000 77,300,000 77,015,000 74,687,000 
de the major portion of Czechia and Hungary. Japan’s figures include Mar 
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were no less affected and saw their output of 
steel seriously curtailed. This illustrates the 
widespread effect of the present depression. It 
can be reasonably said of a few nations, how- 
ever, that the worst appears to have been over- 
come, and in these cases one may look to a fresh 
start toward increasing production in 1932. 

A comparison of exports of iron and steel, 
with scrap excluded, discloses the foreign trade 
of Great Britain off 39 per cent last year, while 
German and French exports increased 10 per 
cent and those of the Belgo-Luxemburg eco- 
nomic union 5 per cent. Great Britain exported 
1,935,000 gross tons of iron and steel, imported 
2,750,000 tons. France exported 3,650,000 tons 
and imported only 400,000 tons. German ex- 
ports were 4,000,000 tons and imports 850,000. 

On a per capita consumption basis, the United 
States, as in many preceding years, led in 1931 
with an average of 461 pounds of steel ingots 
and castings for each inhabitant. Except for 
1921, this was the lowest consumption figure 
since 1908. Great Britain again was second 
with 301 pounds per person compared with 356 
in 1930, greatly cutting down the lead of the 


IODINE 





Per Capita Production in United States 





Output 

Steel Ingots Output Pig Iron Output 
Populatior Castings pe stput in per 

in gross tons capita, gross tons, capita, 

thousands thousands pounds thousands pounds 
1931 124,070 25,597 462 18,383 331 
1930 122,775 40,278 734 31,441 573 
1929 121,500 56,433 1,040 42,614 78¢€ 
1928 120,013 51,544 62 38,155 712 
1927 118,628 44,935 848 36,511 691 
192¢ 117,13¢ 48,294 924 39,372 752 
1925 115,378 45,394 881 36,700 713 
1924 113,727 37,932 74¢ 31,406 618 
1923 111,693 44.943 1 40,361 80¢ 
1922 109,893 35,603 72€ 27,219 554 
1921 108,445 19,783 409 16,688 344 
1920 106,422 42,132 887 36,926 777 
1919 105,003 34,671 739 31,015 661 
1918 103,58 44,462 61 39,054 843 
1917 102,172 45.060 87 38,621 846 
1916 100,757 42,773 A>0 1434 876 
1915 99,342 32,151 724 29,916 677 
1914 97.927 23.513 509 23.332 533 
1913 96,512 31,300 725 30, 96¢ 717 
1912 95,097 31,251 736 29,726 700 
1911 13,682 23,676 565 23.649 564 
1910 92,174 26,094 634 27,303 663 
1900 75,995 10,188 300 13,789 406 
1890 62,948 4,277 152 1,202 327 
1880 0,15¢ 1,247 55 3835 171 

Eo ToD ae -228 is PAIN EMME BC OARASS cy LR ba He Yi IR AUN 
United States. France was third in 1931 with 
286 pounds, forcing Germany back to fourth 


place with an average of 198 pounds of steel for 
every inhabitant of the Reich. 


Exports and Imports of Principal Countries 








Gross tons _ Scrap eliminated 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Country... 1931 1930 1929 1928 1913 1931 1930 1929 1928 1913 
United States.. 725,000 1,635,000 2,480,000 2,373,000 2,648,000 425,000 511,000 649,000 711,000 273,000 
Great Britain 1,935,000 3,158,000 4,380,000 4,260,000 4,969,000 2,750,000 2,908,000 2,822,000 2,897,000 2,331,000 
Germany...... 4,000,000 4,465,000 5,485,000 4,643,000 *6, 200,000 850,000 1,122,000 1,435,000 2,010,000 *300,000 
Francet ; 3,650,000 4,064,000 4,270,000 5,005,000 640,000 400,000 510,000 281,000 151,000 185,000 
Belgium & Luxemburg 3,650,000 3,862,000 4,535,000 4,492,000 t1,550,000 490,000 673,000 986,000 882,000 t874,000 
13,960,000 17,184,000 21,150,000 20,773,000 —_ 16,007,000 4,915,000 5,724,000 6,173,000 6,651,000 3,863,000 
*Includes the Saar and Luxemburg; fBelgium only; tI ncludes the Saar, except for 1913; gFrom 1930, the French import statistics include materials in tempo 
rary admission, which are re-exported after fabrication. 
World Production of Pig Iron 
Gross Tons 
1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1913 
United States 18,383,000 31,441,000 42,270,000 37,832,000 36,289,000 39,101,000 36,370,000 31,077,000 40,026,000 30,653,000 
Canada 520,000 812,000 1,160,000 1,083,000 760,000 795,000 596,000 619,000 909,000 1,015,000 
Great Britain 3,750,000 6,197,000 7,589,000 6,611,000 7,294,000 2,458,000 6,262,000 7,307,000 7,440,000 10,260,000 
‘rance.. 8,230,000 9,874,000 10,198,000 9,821,000 9,125,000 9,281,000 8,358,000 7,570,000 5,346,000 5,126,000 
Belgium 3,215,000 3,340,000 4,030,000 3,843,000 3,692,000 3,345,000 2,501,000 2,798,000 2,114,000 2,445,000 
Luxemburg 2,050,000 2,434,000 2,860,000 2,726,000 2,688,000 2,472,000 2,325,000 2,123,000 1,384,000 re 
Italy 535,000 569,000 718,000 545,000 487,000 505,000 474,000 299,000 232,000 420,000 
Spain 500,000 600,000 740,000 552,000 603,000 479,000 520,000 489,000 394,000 418,000 
Sweden 430,000 485,000 516,000 431,000 448,000 493,000 455,000 526,000 297,000 730,000 
Germany 6,050,000 9,540,000 13,187,000 11,615,000 12,893,000 9,490,000 10,014,000 7,687,000 4,857,000 19,000,000 
Austria. 150,000 282,000 455,000 451,000 28,000 328,000 374,000 263,000 337,000 2,344,000 
Czechia 1,200,000 1,414,000 1,618,000 1,544,000 1,241,000 1,071,000 1,147,000 967,000 804,000 ee 
Poland... 370,000 470,000 693,000 673,000 607,000 322,000 310,000 331,000 512,000 
Hungary 175,000 253,000 362,000 281,000 294,000 185,000 12,000 114,000 123,000 ; 
Russia... 4,700,000 4,933,000 4,253,000 3,322,000 3,290,000 2,395,000 1,521,000 746,000 379,000 4,563,000 
Japan 1,400,000 1,628,000 1,491,000 1,520,000 1,263,000 1,160,000 117,000 820,000 796,000 236,000 
India ; 1,150,000 1,180,000 1,348,000 1,055,000 1,145,000 902,000 888,000 877,000 614,000 204,000 
Australia... 380,000 450,000 420,000 410,000 550,000 442,000 439,000 416,000 330,000 47,000 
Saar.... 1,525,000 1,883,000 2,071,000 1,905,000 1,743,000 1,599,000 1,427,000 1,367,000 1,005,000 
Miscellaneous 600,000 700,000 750,000 850,000 750,000 750,000 680,000 450,000 285,000 339,000 
WORLD TOTAI 55,312,000 78,485,000 96,729,000 87,070,000 85,590,000 77,573,000 75,670,000 66,801,000 68,184,000 77,714,000 
German figures in 1913 are for pre-war territory. Austrian figures in 1913 include the major portion of Czechia and Hungary. Japan’s figures include Man 


churia and Korea 
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l 2 3 4 5 ¢ 7 8 ) 10 1] 12 
Bit Pig Stee Ind Stee Mal Stee F.§ F. Plate R.R R.R 
Coal Coke Ir Ing Prod Castings Castings Sheets Stee Work Cars Loco’s 
Monthly Monthly Monthls Mont! Monthl Monthly Monthly Monthly Monthl M Monthl 
Output Output Output Output Output Output Output Order Orders A wards Shipments 
1,000,000 1000 1000 1000 Index 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
Net Tons Net Tons G. Tor G. Tons ) Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons { Units 
Jan 38.54 3,255 1,715.4 2,458.7 82 46.2 31.27 167.9 162.4 27.52 100 16 
Fet 31.41 3,061 1,711.2 2,502.4 8) 49 33.59 [92.2 158.4 24.44 50 15 
Mar 33_87 3,406 2,028.9 2.993.6 8 56.7 ee 38 224.3 184.4 31.06 2,16¢ 10 
April 28.48 3,255 2,009.¢ 2,722.5 1) 48.28 36.08 213.¢ 292.8 29.92 2,798 15 
May 28.31 3,219 1,995.0 2,505 SY 43.1 31,45 201 152.8 26.21 20 26 
June 29.19 2,802 1,637.9 2,075.9 S4 35.02 23.84 147.8 tae: 22.81 1,910 19 
July 29.79 2,645 1,462 1,886.2 83 31.7 19.94 174.9 159.2 ry es 367 13 
Aug 30. 53 2,512 1,279.2 Bay SO 30.19 18.53 123.8 124.4 24.28 1,104 16 
Sept 31.92 2,388 1,168.4 1,547.6 76 26.95 18.19 116.8 196.8 33.47 503 4 
Oct 35.74 2,494 1,172.8 1,592.4 74 24.08 20.12 122.7 110.0 20.67 80 
Nov 0.02 1,101 1,593.7 35 7 
Dec . 
Ave. 1931 1.62 2,904 l 1.1 2,145.2 83 39. 20 26.82 168 .¢ 171.8 2 ¢ S94 13 
Ave same 
period, 1930 38.38 4,172 2,706.9 1.5 ny 0.13 $5.74 235.0 2 ¢ $0.9 SS¢ ¢ 
Ave. 12 m 
1930 47 4,02¢ 2,620.1 3,273.9 6 82. 6¢ 42.92 212.0 224.1 9.12 762 64 
Monthly Ave 
for 10 Years 41.56 4,02 2,814 3,43 9 8.54 59.28* 278.1f 242.1 40.16% 094 y 
*M ge ts ears tM ¢ ist s¢ N IM average of la 
13 14 15 l¢ 17 ] 20 21 22 3 
Steel Steel Galv. P Ena Autos Bu g I I rruck Ur 
Barrels Furniture and Tubs W U. S. A. Const Eq Tract B $ Stokers Or 
Mont! Mont! Monthly; Monthly Mont M Mon M M j M I U. S. Steel 
Outpu Orders Output Shipment O t Aw 8 Orders Shipr s O Sales Cory 
1000 1000 1000 1000 Mill Index 1000 
Ur $1,000,000 Dozens Dozens Units Sq. F } N Units [ Unit Tons 
Ja 421.8 2. 2¢€ 103.7 267.2 171.9 24.¢ 66.9 65.3 38 598 85 4,132.3 
Feb 450.1 1.88 132.8 289.2 219.9 28.34 83.7 54.7 ¢ Sle 66 3,965.2 
Mar 550. ¢ 1.94 146.4 312.9 276.3 38.02 117.6 174.4 630 63 3,995.3 
Apr 1.4 1.83 143.3 281.3 33¢ , 39 § 105.1 7 er 71 689 65 3,897.7 
May 610.8 1.81 121.4 264.9 Lage: 38.94 87.2 54.1 ¢ 658 80 3,620.5 
June $52.9 Pee: 92.5 232.7 250.7 33.75 73.¢ 40.9 5 818 111 3,479.3 
July 580. ¢ 1.42 103.3 246.9 218.9 33.81 61.5 38.7 7 816 101 3,404.8 
Aug 449 ¢ 1.32 136.0 251 187.2 30.63 71.7 16.9 50 82 132 3,169.5 
Sept 451.¢ 1.36 110.2 307.1 140. ¢ 30.0 56.0 31.9 $ 893 i 3,144.8 
Oct 489 _¢ 1.42 8 3 255.8 80.1 30.70 44.5 45.9 l 672 8 3,119.4 
Nov 20.52 50.8 17.2 2,933.4 
Dec. : 
Average, 1931 514.9 1.70 118 270 9.9 Sef 74.4 54.2 } 711 $8 3,532.0 
Ave. same 
period, 1930 652.¢ 2.83 116.2 01.2 306. 3 42.52 133.3 109.0 ll 1157 105 4,005.1 
Ave 12 m 
1930 619.¢ 2.69 109.1 29 279.7 41.34 127.8 105.0 102 109 8 4,000.0 
Monthly Ave 
for 10 Years 643.8* 5.44" 130.54 336.2** 307.9 63.24 144.0 145.5 123} 1426* 116 4,462.0 
*Montl ge ea **M ast 4 years tM 4 age last 5 yea Mont av 6 years M average 
ast & ears 
2 26 27 2 29 30 31 32 33 34 3 
Ir nd Stee U. S. I gn Trade Comm Ca Ohio River Wholesale Steel, I R. R S. Steel 
Foreign Tra Mer ¢ Failures Loadings Traffic Prices Prices Earnings Earnings 
Weekly Monthly Bradstreet’s Steel’s 
xports Imports Exports Impor Dun’s Ave at Pgh. Index Composite Net Gross 
1000 1000 Mill Milli 1000 1000 Mill 
Tons Tons Dollars Dollars Number Cars Tons Dollars Dollars Dollars $1000 
Jan 2.7 40.8 249. ¢ 183.1 3,316 719 88.0 51 31.71 33.8 6,118 
Feb whae 28.0 224.8 174.9 2,563 709 75.0 I. 31 31.65 bisa 6,156 
Mar 109.5 40.4 235.9 210.2 2,604 73 104.8 im 31.66 45.9 7,191 
Apr 101.0 47.9 215.1 185.7 2,386 752 11.6 ge: 31.59 39.1 5,135 
May 91.4 37.2 204.0 179.7 2,248 740 59 .¢ 8.91 Rooe 41.2 4,183 
June 75.¢ 37.8 187.1 173.5 1,99 748 46.9 8.64 31.02 50.1 4,499 
July S4 37.2 180 174.5 1,983 738 39.3 8.78 31.05 6.5 3,662 
Aug.... 73.3 30.1 164.8 166.7 1,944 747 49.2 8.79 31.05 4 8 2,960 
Sept 69.8 30.9 181.0 170.4 1,93¢ 737 49.3 8.49 31.03 3 2.559 
Oct ) 29.4 205.0 169.0 2,362 759 49.1 8.30 30.74 4.0 
Nov 193.0 150.0 2,195 655 8.09 30.61 
Dec “ i] 30.3 
Average , 1931 7 36.0 203 .¢ 176.1 2,321 29 65.3 8. 7¢ 1.15 47.2 4,718 
Ave. same 
period, 1930 176.8 45.4 24.4 25 2, 16¢ 8 109.1 10 5 2 + 14,964 
Ave. 12 mos 
1930 165.1 44.8 20 255.1 2,19¢ SSO 10 10,7 $2 13,148 
Monthly Ave 
for 10 Years 181.4 8.4 82 11.8 1,851 } j1.4* 12.62 8.30 ao 14,48! 
*Monthly average last fc years. 
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Production of Steel Ingots and Castings Shows Steel's Recuperative Power 


Production, 
Year Gross Tons Gain or Loss 
SPUR (stinsccdeevesnsivasandie pets TaceeeeO  06000tC‘éCWawkwcinc kes 
MEPEPEE, ne Vaschautabscdbessstdemsieces 14,534,978 412,272 
| SRR oe eo ree 13,859,887 675,091 
sc hs our ncadcuasno nia 20,023,947 6,164,060 
Oe il a Ere Ee ne: Ane 23,398, 136 sakjaraoeae 
ES ee een eerrete 23,362,594 35 s 542 
DUPE, » Scchircescednvyssanci oavdesess 14,023,247 339,347 
BES Sse ecoxcaes venede xi dasueaen 23,955,021 4 931 774 
PEED. -Cpcscndss) bavbacesakes sieseeae 4E:060.607.. skiscdavacdeaccs 
DR oe canca as ckviiaspnabaveaeees 44,462,432 598,175 


Steel Fights To Loosen 
Grip of Depression 


NDICATIVE of the broad sweep of the depres- 

sion is the fact that in the record of 35 barom- 
eters of business presented on the opposite page, 
in every instance figures for 1931 are unfavor- 
able in comparison with the average for the 
1921-1930 decade. With the exception of one 
minor product, the averages for 1931 reflect a 
recession from those of 1930. 

The plight of the steel industry is explained 
readily by the statistics of the principal con- 
suming groups. The volume of building awards 
has declined in three consecutive years—the first 
time this has happened in a record that goes 




















Production, 


Year Gross Tons Gain or Loss 
1919 nt 34,671,232 9,791,200 
1920 .... ante —42,132,934 7,461,702 
1921 19,783,797 22,349,137 
1922 35,602,926 1 15,819,129 
192: 44,943,696 9,340,770 
1929 56,433,473 Bret rap oe 
TT EES: 10,699,483 15,733,990 
bo? a ear em, i 25,597,000 15,102,483 
1932 Re ae — schis, ) Cmeaaeaes 
*December estimated. 
freight traffic has receded for two years, a new 


experience for the carriers since they emerged 
from federal operation. 
Similar indications of diminished activity in 


point of depth and duration are found in the 


records of equipment orders, sales and _ ship- 
ments of manufactured products of steel and 
volume of fabricated steelwork. 

When and how the steel industry will find 


its way out of the present lethargy is a question 
that cannot be answered now. The experience 
of the past shows that steel always has demon- 
strated remarkable recuperative powers in com- 
ing out of a slump. The brief tabulation at 
the top of this page indicates how sharply the 
annual production of steel ingots and castings 
has risen after each serious recession in the 
twentieth century. If history repeats itself the 
outlook for a strong comeback in the next few 














back to 1910. Automobile output has dropped years is encouraging. 
for two years running—the first time since the Wholesale commodity prices, as reflected by 
motor car industry became a steel consumer’  Bradstreet’s index has been dropping almost 
worthy of notice. The volume of railroad continuously since 1928. In the two years end- 
200-7 ee 7 ‘: a. — 3 TPT TT Roope Sk. FS ee 2s ae 1990 1931 fro 
| | | 
| AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF | | | 
ee oS a naw STEEL INGOTS AND PIG IRON 7 pee rupees er 
| | \ | 
STEEL INGOTS | | | | | 
_ 
150} _ Py a aes ee kt OY Oe 4 Ee Oe 4150 
| A ly 
= | | 
6 | T | 3 | 
16 "25 h 2. {I ~g—y—— — - ee + > + as _ - pes B| 
3 | || | | | OW | 
1S Al | } ' | gl 
2 si A, j } y | | | } } | ae 
|= 100-# > j - t - - - — am | ee ee L\ ——++ + + + - + +—+—+ ei 
| i } + 
| n 
PIG IRON 
15+— ++ + o—_ _ —+ ee eee —— + + »>-+ * 175 
j } a) | ; 
¥ | | 
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50+ een Coenen tS et ee cen kn $f ——_______}- + —+ a 50 
| F | | ' 
| F A | Copyriaht 1932 | 
| Ne | | | | SIHIEL | | 
7 | | | | | 
EES } TUCEUEU RE CEULESUR CECEUSCUUDUEUOBUBUOLOBEUUBEGEBOLCUOBBOEEEDT iiiis AU tid tite t itis FOVEYLCVVORTETYIT! (YOTTT 
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anew teletypewriter service 


TELETYPEWRITER exchanges, similar to telephone 
exchanges, now make it possible for any sub- 
scriber to this service to typewrite by wire 
instantly to any other subscriber, whether he 
be around the corner or across the continent. 
Subscribers can type back and forth by wire 
for short or long periods, just as they now 
talk by telephone. 

Messages, inquiries, reports—typed in your 
office — are instantly and accurately reproduced 
on any other subscriber’s teletypewriter. Identi- 
cal typewritten copies, made by both sending 
and receiving machines, are available for 
permanent records. 


This new service differs from existing private- 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION JUST CALL 


——— 
caren 
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line teletypewriter service in that any subscriber 
may ask for any other subscriber and be 


connected immediately. The cost is low. 





Teletypewriter Service provides two-way com- 
munication. 

Speed of connection is as fast as telephone 
service. 

\ typewritten record, one or more copies, is 
produced simultaneously by both sending | 
and receiving machines. 

Material transmitted may be recorded on forms 
if desired. 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary typewriters 
in appearance. 

Teletypewriters can be operated by any one 


who can operate a typewriter. 





You can use Teletypewriter Service any time 
you need it. 

{ most economical form of record communica- 
tion. 








YOUR BELL TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 


BAY, 
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ing Dec. 1, 1931, the index number declined from ume of business and prices which go back to pre- 
$12.23 to $7.91, a drop of $4.32 of which $2.39 war years, industry has been hard put to make 
was recorded in 1930 and $1.93 in 1931. a profit. Commercial failures, as compiled by 
Compared with the trend of Bradstreet’s, iron Dun’s, mounted to new heights during the past 
and steel prices swept down more precipitously year. Steel companies reduced or omitted divi- 
in 19380 but less sharply in 1931. Steel’s com-  dends. 
posite suffered a drop in the two years from Reductions in wages, striking economies in 
$35.88 to $30.28 (approximately), aloss of about operations and other steps taken in 1931 by man- 
$5.60 of which $4.22 occurred in 1930 and $1.38 agement to put the house of steel in order will 
in 1931. The favorable deceleration in 1931 be fully effective in the coming year. However 
would be more impressive if it were not for the reasonable volume and firm prices must reap- 


\ Copyright 1932 


present unsettled price situation. pear before the industry can be accorded even 
Caught between the milistones of meager vol- a fighting chance of earning a fair profit. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE STEEL INGOT 








This chart shows the processes and products involved in the 


conversion of steel ingots into finished steel. The sectors are 
drawn to indicate the approximate distribution of ingot ton- 
nage into semifinished and finished products, based on 


averages of the past few years. 


Copies of the above chart printed on linen-backed paper may be obtained by addressing STEEL, Penton 
building, 1213 West Third st., Cleveland, O. at 10 cents each to cover the cost of postage and mailing 
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Engineering Efforts of 1931 Directed 


Toward Economy in Operations 


N THE early stages of depression industry 

sweats out extravagances of prosperity, sets 

its house in order and expands research to 
improve product. This was the program in 
1930. In 1931, however, shrinking business ob- 
liged organizations to fight to maintain exist- 
ence——drastic economy was compulsory. Sharp 
competition and attendant unprofitable prices 
required the reduction of production costs and 
seeking of economical operations. 

Management was forced to revise programs 
often in 1931 as demand for steel products 
dwindled. Continuously lowering operating 
rates created new problems relating to both 
labor and equipment and executives were hard 
put to arrange schedules which would be eco- 
nomical. Efficiency of labor improved, but effi- 
ciency of equipment de- 
creased in many cases be- 


curtailment; but, generally speaking, develop- 
ment of new markets was pushed vigorously. 
anticipated, there- 


fore, the year just closed witnessed the intro- 


As was to have been 
duction of many new products and processes 
and much new equipment. In periods when 
need for econonry is so pressing, research en- 
gineers and designers have much to spur them 
in developing improved processes and equip- 
ment; but their efforts must be comparatively 
remarkable to gain recognition. To their cred- 
it, some truly remarkable accomplishments in 
1931 can be recorded. Blast furnace operators 
found that stacks could be 
removed from production 








cause of less than full-load 
operation, short turns and 


closing down. How well in- 
dustry solved these prob- 
lems is indicated by the 
fact that it will re-enter the To the 
profit area when operations 
move upward to between 
40 and 45 per cent; it 
passed out of the profit area 
at 50 per cent. Therefore, 
the industry is closer to 
profitable business at the 
beginning of 1932 than it 
was at the start of 1931. 
With paring down in per- 


more 


N the succeeding pages STEEL 
frequent starting up and presents its fifth annual com- 
posite review of engineering progress 
in the steel and associated industries. 
then 90 
engineers, metallurgists and operating 
officials in the country whose gener- 
ously contributed opinions have made 
possible this resume of technical de- 
velopments in 1931, STEEL gratefully 
expresses appreciation and acknowl- 
edges indebtedness. 


over weekends or for short 
restarted 
affecting 
Previous- 


periods and 
quickly 
pig iron quality. 
ly such operation was re- 
garded as impossible. Steel 
makers devised 
make steel of highest quali- 
ty at lower cost and learned 
that open-hearth perform- 
ance can be improved by 


without 


leading 


ways to 


mechanical control. Rolling 
equipment was modernized, 
larger strip mills were built 
and mill drives and con- 
trol apparatus underwent 
development. 


—The Editors 


considerable 
(Concluded on Page 159) 





sonnel, research underwent 
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implify Weekly Shutdowns 
y Slow Driving of Stacks 


LACK operating conditions have 

wrought what was considered 

a few months ago by the blast 

furnace industry as the impos- 
sible. Had a blast furnace superin- 
tendent been so bold as to suggest 
operating a stack for a few days with 
the blowing turning 
over and then apply blast 
without a blank of coke being in 
front of the tuyeres, his idea would 
have been stamped as ridiculous. Yet 
the blast furnace industry witnessed 
successful practice on this basis in 
1931. 

To get the prospectus of advance- 
ment in American blast furnace de- 
sign, equipment and_ practice’ in 
1931, points out R. H. Sweetser, con- 
sultant in blast furnace practice, New 
York, attention must be directed to 
various countries in which Ameri- 
can engineers and managers are 
building plants for large tonnage per 
furnace, large blast volumes and 
high blast temperatures. In nearly 
every case aim is to use the richest 
iron ores, but usually coke quality 
is not of the highest standard. 

In our own country where there 
has been a surplus of blast furnaces, 
pig iron, iron ore, labor, coal and 
coke, part of the progress has been 
the slowing down of stacks. Con- 
sensus of opinion is that slow blow- 
ing is satisfactory when there is no 
requirement for iron and that bank- 
ing stacks over weekends when hot 
metal is not needed is economical 
practice. One large plant banked 
its blast furnaces on an average of 
2% days over weekends for several 
weeks in succession and experienced 
no difficulty in resuming operations 


engines just 
normal 


° ¢ 


HE two major problems in blast 

furnace practice, especially for in- 
terior stacks, are richer ore mix- 
tures and uniformily cleaned coking 
coal mixtures. Increased freight 
rates intensify these problems. Bene- 
ficiation of iron ores is progressing 
steadily and use of rich magnetic 
fines has been made possible by the 
sintering process. Fine grinding and 
improved magnetic concentration 
have made available iron ores con- 
taining as high as 68 to 70 per cent 
iron in the natural state. Washing 
of coking coals, concludes Mr. Sweet- 
ser, now is recognized as of prime 
importance in reducing cost of steel 
ingots and improving quality of iron 
and steel products, especially in the 
Pittsburgh region. 

Most blast furnace plant operators 
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and managers, states F. H. Willcox, 
vice president, Freyn Engineering 
Co., Chicago, have had part in the 
extraordinary expansion of the last 
20 years in the use of minerals in 
America, which in the steel field cul- 
minated in the production of as much 
pig iron in six years ending 1930 as 
in the 60 years ending 1900. 

The year just closed provided a 
break in the tempo which, if it had 
been carried on at the accelerated 
rate of the last decade and a half, 
would have led to fantastic figures of 
production, to an unbalance in cap- 
ital expenditure, to strains on min- 
eral resources and probably on man- 
agement—all impossible of realiza- 
tion. 


Coke an Important Factor 


During 1931 slow driving has been 
brought to a high degree of pro 
ficiency with furnaces of 30,000 feet 
cubical content and under, but with 
furnaces beyond this capacity, it has 
not been so successful. Intermit- 
tent blowing has worked out well on 
furnaces over 30,000 feet cubical ca- 


pacity. A superior coke, especially 


a physically superior low-ash coke, 


Eugene Hutchinson, Chicago 


has proved a considerable factor in 
economic slow driving. 

operation has 
any developments in the further use 
of mixed gas, Mr. Willcox states, but 
it is to be expected that with pickup 


and stabilization of operation, this 


Slack prevented 








sound policy will progress as oppor- 
tunity is afforded to change over at 
ovens, open hearths and heating fur- 
naces, except in districts where in- 
creasing use of natural gas tends to 
throw more coke oven gas into the 
plants. This temporary lag in gas 
utilization in other departments, how- 
ever, has not lessened the interest 
in more economic use of gas at 
stoves. This has been part of the 
outstanding work of department su- 
perintendents in rational reduction 
of production costs. Logically ac- 
companying such work is increased 
study and fixing of facts, instead of 
acceptance of premature or undevel- 
oped trends. 

There is an appreciation of and 
interest in conservation of materials, 
whether raw materials or materials 
Enforced 
higher 


equipment. 
resultant 


tied up in 
slower driving, a 
relative sinter plant capacity, slow- 
er coking and use of cheaper coals, 
lower losses and lower fuel ratios, 
and use of cheaper ores, have caused 
a definite shifting of viewpoint from 
the higher tonnage ideas of the first 
post-war decade. 

Continuing, Mr. Willcox states 
there is a sounder view as to the in- 
creasing necessity of continuous op- 
eration in the light of huge sums 
tied up in plant units. In other 
words, necessity of so improving ex- 
isting equipment has arisen that less 
and less time is required for stops 
or for repairs to top, changing gog- 
gle or hot blast valves, or cleaning 
and replacing stove linings. There 
is an increasing realization of the 
worth of skill, experience and watch- 
fulness in conjunction with plan- 
ning by superintendents, whereby a 
minimum number of changes in bur- 
den, charging, wind, and heat are re- 
sorted to. Precise and regular work, 
from charging to casting, has as- 
sumed a significance and worth with 
slower driving, which it did not have 
with fast driving. This has reacted 
against an incipient tendency to cut 
stockhouse and casthouse men to an 
extreme, and in favor of adequate 
tools and controls. 


¢ ¢ 


HE trend of this year, therefore, 
T ssuidnney confirms an increasing 
use of fine gas cleaning, efficient 
stoves, control equipment, perfected 
mechanical auxiliaries, and points— 
as to the furnace itself—to increased 
study of top design, inclusive of 
stockline protection and clearance, 
and attainment of lower metallic loss 
and increased regularity of opera- 
tion. 

Concluding, Mr. Willcox voices the 
opinion that the blast furnace pro- 
fession has every reason for con- 
fidence in its management and engi- 
neering ability, as developed during 
the last two years, to individually 


(Concluded on Page 163) 
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Steelmakers Strive for Low- 
Cost, High-Quality Ingots 


NTEREST in open-hearth furnace 
economies was stimulated during 
the year just closed probably to 

a greater extent than that shown 
in any other steel mill department. 
As pointed out by A. J. Ebner, me- 
chanical engineer, Freyn Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, the pressure 
against rising cost at low production 
rates finds the open-hearth shop a 
convenient point for concentration, 
since recent developments have dis- 
closed opportunities for much need- 
ed improvement. 

Of outstanding interest to open- 
hearth men has been the subject of 
machine control for furnaces. While 
opinion differs as to types and ex- 
tent, states Mr. Ebner, the interest- 
ing fact has been brought out that 
whatever the type or how much or 
little control equipment is used, the 
furnace generally will show improve- 
ment. The point is made by many 
operators that concurrently with ap- 
plication of control mechanism, the 
furnace is so completely gone over 
for air and gas leaks, insulation, 
door and valve gear, adjustments, 
ete., that credit for better perform- 
ance lies mainly in a tighter furnace 
and carefully observed operations. 
But while this is true, experience 
with furnaces in good structural con- 
dition indicates necessity for at least 
a reliable fuel-air ratio and draft 
control. 

The past year has witnessed a 
noteworthy increase of waste heat 
boiler installations, the Chicago dis- 
trict alone having equipped over 25 
furnaces with boilers of the fire-tube 
type. Two furnaces in a Canadian 
plant also have shown good returns 
from boilers of this type. Steam 
production figures are reported over 
1450 pounds steam per ton of steel, 
or a recovery of about 23 per cent 
of the heat input to the furnace. 
Both furnaces are fired with mixed 
blast furnace and coke oven gas, one 
of them operating under automatic 
combustion control. 


7 ® 


ONCERN is shown, particularly in 
C the midwest, in regard to advent 
of natural gas for industrial fuel. In 
plants where fuel oil is used, its 
present low cost is not conducive to 
a change over to natural gas in open- 
hearth practice, although thought is 
being given to preparation for such 
a move in the future, states Mr. 
Ebner. 

In the case of large fully integrat- 
ed steel mills. development of pro 
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grams for extensive use of mixed 
Dlast furnace and oven gas 
will need revision, depending upon 
the magnitude of natural gas sales 
to domestic consumers. <A greater 
surplus of coke oven gas at mills 
undoubtedly will result in larger use 
of this gas at the open-hearth plant. 
Straight coke oven gas is an excel- 
lent fuel when used in a properly 
designed open-hearth furnace. It 
has the advantages over mixed gas 
in lower cost of distribution and less 
overall cleaning expense of the total 


coke 


blast furnace gas production. 
Debate Value of Large Units 


Unanimity of opinion is lacking, 
according to Mr. Ebner, as to the 
economic worth and advantage of the 
250-ton plus furnace over the 150- 
ton plus furnace shop. Had the trend 
toward super large stationary fur- 
naces started earlier, probably 1929- 
1931 would have seen more of them 
built, though perhaps not working. 
1930-31 and the 


conse 


Circumstances of 
thought and improvement 
quent thereto, concludes Mr. Ebner, 
most likely may slow up any incip- 
ient rush into the big stationary fur- 


nace. 
Operating managements of 


steel 





plants during last year concentrated 
on making the lowest cost ingots pos- 
sible with the mixture of scrap avail- 
able, comments L. F. Reinartz, works 
manager, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. 
new development 
done, he points out, along the line of 


Comparatively little 
work has been 
combustion control, except that in 
the newer effort has 
been made to insulate the 


furnaces an 


furnace 


as thoroughly as possible, making 
the hearth of sufficient length to get 
the full benefit from the flame with- 
out any serious difficulties being en- 
countered on account of burning 
down the ends of the furnace. 

Exceptional results from a_ cost 
and fuel consumption standpoint, he 
further points out, have been ob- 
tained from a 100-ton open-hearth 
furnace in a plant in the Middle 
West, which has been equipped with 
combustion control apparatus for 
several years. 

The steel plant executive’s job at 
present, in the writer’s opinion, is 
to attempt to balance operating 
schedules between mills and open 
hearth so that the former receive as 
much hot steel as possible, and at 
the same time, costs are not unduly 
increased in the latter because of 
lengthy week-end shutdowns. The 
tendency in the immediate future in 
open-hearth operation, concludes Mr. 
Reinartz, will be to make use of 
known methods to improve quality 
and decrease costs rather than to 
install expensive auxiliary equip- 
ment for control purposes. 
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NLY a few years ago combustion 
O controls of any kind were consid 
ered a luxury; today they become to be 
considered as vital tools in the hands 
of the open-hearth operator, com- 
ments H. Dobrin, consulting fuel en- 
gineer, Pittsburgh. In these vari- 
ous controls have been 
the means for properly proportion- 
ing the necessary volumes of air to 
gas, and for setting up definite fur 
nace atmospheres and fuel mixtures. 
Stack damper controls and controls 


embodied 


for reversing by means of differen- 
tials in checker temperatures now 
are considered standard equipment. 
Such auxiliary equipment as mechan- 
ically induced draft and double-pass 
checkers also is being installed at 
plants here and there. 

In no part of the steel industry 
had the rule of thumb prevailed as 
much as it had in the operation of 
the open hearth, and as soon as the 
rule of science began, remarkable 
things followed in its wake. In one 
particular case the stack damper reg 
ulating control had been set for a 
back pressure of 0.06-inch. When 
this pressure was permitted to go to 
only 0.04-inch, the furnace perform- 
ance started to decline and a few 
temperature 
was lost in a few minutes When 
the former pressure was _ restored 
the furnace picked up immediately. 


hundred degrees of 


A slight excess of air or a short- 
age thereof. a few hundredths of an 
inch plus or minus of pressure, a 
few additional leaks in the checkers, 
infiltration of unnecessary air, a dif- 


(Concluded on Page 170) 
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olling Industry Attends to 


recision in Mill Control 


UMEROUS steel manufactur 

ers have taken advantage of 

one of the leanest production 

periods the industry has expe- 
rienced in many years by moderniz- 
ing some of their rolling mill equip- 
ment. Among the most interesting 
drives built this year, states H. A. 
Winne, industrial engineering depart 
ment, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., is that for a push bench 
mill in the Pittsburgh district to pro 
duce seamless steel tubes. Control 
is arranged so that upon direction 
from the operator, the motor will 
start and accelerate the ram, force 
it through a series of dies, at a pre- 
determined speed, stop, reverse, and 
return to the initial position at a 
high rate of speed. 

What is believed to be the wid 
est cold strip mill so far built is 
a 72-inch tandem 2-stand cold strip 
mill being installed in the Cleve- 
land district in conjunction with a 
72-inch wide continuous hot strip 
mill. Each stand of the cold mill 
will be driven by a 1500-horsepower 
motor, the largest ever used in cold 
strip mill drives. Control equip- 
ment for this mill is so arranged that 
the reel motor at all times auto- 
matically maintains the strip under 
tension, regardless of whether the 
mill is at a standstill or is running. 

A 76-inch continuous hot strip 
mill, capable of rolling wider strip 
than any other similar mill so far 
installed, is being placed in opera- 
tion at Indiana Harbor, Ind. The 
first stand of this mill is driven by 
a 1000-horsepower squirrel-cage in- 
duction motor which is started at 
reduced voltage obtained by connect- 
ing a reactor in the neutral of the 
motor windings. 
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3-HIGH universal plate mill, 
trea by a 4000-horsepower ad- 
justable-speed motor has been in- 
stalled in Alabama. The motor con- 
trol permits entering the slab in the 
mill at comparatively slow speed and 
then accelerating and finishing the 
pass at a higher speed, thus increas- 
ing production. 

Special small induction motors and 
control equipments have been devel- 
oped for use on automatic catchers 
for sheet and tin mills. These mo 
tors are required to reverse a maxi- 
mum of 40 times a minute which is 
extremely rapid service for a squirrel- 
eage induction motor. 

Installation of an electric regen- 
erative drag on a sheet mill has been 
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made at a plant in the Detroit dis- 
trict. The drag, which was described 
in the Oct. 12 issue of STEEL, not 
only permits accurately adjusting 
and maintaining the desired drag 
torque, but also effects considerable 
power savings as the generator out 
put is returned to the power sys 
tem, 


Motors for Runout Table 


An interesting installation of a 
large number of small induction mo- 
tors now is being made in a mid- 
western steel mill. Each motor will 
drive through suitable gearing two 
rolls forming part of a runout table 
on a large hot strip mill and will 
start and stop twice a minute. Con- 
trol is such that the operator mere- 
ly throws a master switch from the 
running position to the off position, 
or vice versa, and the automatic 
control insures the proper sequence 
of operations. 

Practically all modern cold strip 
mills employ winding reels which 
are designed to put 
tension in the strip between the last 
stand of the mill and the reel. A 
system of control employing stand- 
ard devices has been developed 
which insures uniform acceleration 
and deceleration of the reel and the 
last stand motor under all condi 
tions. 

During the past year an automatic 


considerable 





equipment has 


control 
been developed for use on reversing 
blooming mills, plate mills and the 
like, which permits the roller to set 
up a complete schedule of passes on 
a master control board. 


screwdown 


A new type of speed regulator has 
been developed for direct-current mo- 
tors in steel mill service which pro- 
vides a greater sensitivity and range 
in adjustment than previous types. 
An improved type of steel control 
desk for the pulpit of modern con- 
tinuous mills also has been devel- 


oped, each section containing neces- 
sary control switches for starting, 
stopping, and adjusting the speed 
of two main roll motors. Another 
new development is the keyboard 
type of master switch for controlling 
steel mill auxiliaries which permits 
spacing units on approximately 21%4- 
inch centers so that a large num- 
ber of controls can be concentrated 
within reach of the operator. 

One of the outstanding develop- 
ments of 1931, cited by R. J. Wean, 
president, Wean Engineering Co. Inc. 
Warren, O., was successful modern- 
ization of the conventional sheet and 
tin mill. To deliver stock flatwise 
from the automatic catcher to the 
feeder, tables were developed with 
the tilt point at the extreme end. In 
addition, changes were made in the 
method of driving to obviate operat- 
ing interference with other auxil- 
iary equipment. The changes have 
afforded outputs of 384 tons of 27- 
gage sheets per mill with two heat- 
ings, a runover, a reheating and 
finishing passes. 
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in steel plant electric drives in 
931, A. F. Kenyon, steel mill engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., states that 
several months operation of two 10,- 
000-horsepower twin-motor reversing 
equipments on a 54-inch blooming 
mill and the main horizontal rolls of 
a 44-inch universal slabbing mill, 
respectively, has justified claims 
made when this method of drive was 
Absence of mill pinions 
backlash and 


|* COMMENTING on developments 
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proposed. 
has greatly reduced 
chattering of the rolls. 

Control equipment for the 44-inch 
universal slabbing mill permits ad- 
justment of the normal 1:1 ratio of 
the speeds of the upper and lower 
roll motors, so that rolls of slightly 
different diameters may be used. The 
control also permits adjustment of 
ratio of speeds of the horizontal roll 
drive and the vertical edging roll 
motor to compensate for variations 
in reductions, in ratio of roll diame- 
ters, etc. 

Usually the vertical rolls have 
been driven through bevel gearing 
by conventionally designed horizon- 
tal motors, but recently there has 
been built a 10-inch continuous bar 
mill with the two vertical finishing 
stands driven by 800-horsepower ver- 
tical motors. The vertical motors 
are mounted on heavy structural steel 
supports directly above the rolls and 
pinions. 

During the year a new line of 
heavy-duty magnetic controllers for 
steel mill service has been devel- 
oped. The contactors are of a radi 
cally different design and provide fast 
operation. Relays are of the ther 
mal type and have the feature of 
tripping instantaneously upon over- 
loads of about 400 per cent. 
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akers of Forgings Effect 


Economies in Production 


NEW pressure method of forg- 
ing to close limits, thereby 
reducing weight of product; 
increased popularity of ro- 
tary-hearth heating furnaces; wider 
adaptation of manipulating mechan- 
isms; and improvements in forging 
machinery to afford machine tool pre- 
cision, higher speeds and automatic 
lubrication appear as notable develop- 
ments in the forging industry in 1931. 
Forge plants throughout the coun- 
try have an enormous capacity, more 
than enough to fulfill all requirements 
in a good business period. The low 
demands placed upon the industry in 
1931 have made it necessary to effect 
every possible economy in the manu- 
facture of forgings, in the opinion of 
L. E. Ruby, works manager, Pitts- 
burgh Forgings Co., Jackson, Mich. 
The struggle for available forging busi- 
ness made competition a powerful 
weapon in foreing prices for forgings 
to an unbelievable low level, far in- 
consistent with commodity prices in 
general and manufacturing costs. 


Quality and Uniformity 


Despite lowering prices, trend in 
forgings has been toward more uniform 
and higher quality, production ma- 
chine tools having made this unifor- 
mity a real necessity. Mr. Ruby de- 
clares forgings now are made to as 
close limits as they were machined a 
few years ago. 

Reduction in weight of forgings in 
1931 was outstanding, he says, forging 
limits leaving little stock to be ma- 
chined off, vet providing finished sur- 
faces free from defects. Automatically 
controlled forging furnaces, more rigid 
forging equipment and closer inspec- 
tion have made this possible. The ro- 
tary-hearth forging furnace is gaining 
popularity, although the continuous 
pusher-type billet heating furnace still 
predominates. 
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NEW method of forging has been 
A provided, according to Mr. Ruby, 
with introduction of a vertical forging 
press which is quick acting and cap- 
able of withstanding enormous pres- 
sures. Gears, connecting rods, flanges, 
hubs and other forgings are produced 
by this method with speed and pre- 
cision. This type of press has great 
possibilities. In drop hammers, air is 
replacing steam. 

In engineering development of forg- 
ngs, trend is toward a combination of 
parts to eliminate as many wearing 
urfaces as possible. One forging, even 
of intricate design, may replace two. 
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Elimination of weight with mainte- 
nance of strength is constantly in the 
designer’s mind and much has been 
accomplished in this direction. 

As to the future, 1932 progress will 
not be as great as it was in 1931, be 
lieves Mr. Ruby, although no doubt a 
metal or treatment will be developed 
for producing wide thin sections. Ma- 
terial with greater wearing ability will 
be developed for forging equipment to 
increase service and lower mainte- 
nance costs. 

E. F. Davis, metallurgist, Warner 
Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., also refers to 
the new pressure method of forging, 
stating that it has proved adaptable 
for direct forging operations and that 
it shows much promise for closer con- 
trol of forging sizes. He further points 
out that efforts are being made to re- 
duce the scaling of steel to enable 
closer dimensions and less finish. 

According to the manufacturer of 
the new press, finish forming or hot 
coining usually is performed with the 
original heat remaining in the ham 
mer or upsetter forging, before or 
after trimming, or the normalizing or 
annealing heat can be utilized. In 
either case, no additional heating op 
eration is required. Since the tem 
perature has dropped below the scal- 
ing point, the forgings are uniform 
and accurate and have good finish. 

W. W. Criley, Ajax Mfg. Co., 
O., reports trend in forging machin- 


Euclid, 





ery is toward refinement to practically 
machine tool precision, both in align 
ment and rigidity which makes it pos 
sible to produce forgings to an ae 
curacy and closeness of dimension lim 
ited only by the degree to which die 
are Maintained. 

There is a pronounced trend toward 
centralized lubrication to minimize 
wear and maintain alignment, even 
under the severe conditions in which 
forging machines operate. Automatic 
handling or manipulating mechanisms 
now are used to perform operations 


which in the past were universally 
manual. More attention is being paid 
to temperature control in heating stock 
for forging and considerable develop- 
ment along this line will be seen in 
the future. 

Improvements in forging 
have been notable, says E. V. Crane, 
staff engineer, E. W. Bliss Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Most interesting features 
include hydropneumatic overload re- 
lief in the bed, devices for close con- 
trol of tool pressure, hydraulie knock- 
outs, pneumatic slide counterbalance, 
automatic lubrication, and V-belt mo- 
tor drives. 


presses 


A new type of mechanical press, 
states Mr. Crane, gives promise for 
work now handled on board drop ham- 
mers. Thought is being given to adapt- 
ing for more general use rotary fur 
naces for heating forging blanks. 
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Q OARD drop hammers have been im- 
proved during the year with the 
design being brought up to machine 
tool standards, both as to functioning 
and accuracy of manufacture, reports 
Macdonald S. Reed, sales engineer, 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa 

Manual handling of heavy forgings 
is being replaced by mechanical manip 
ulators, according to Edgar E. Brosius, 
president, Edgar E. Brosius Inc., Pitts 
burgh An example of this advance- 
ment is a self-contained floor manipu- 
lator unrestricted in its movement and 
handling 1600-pound axle blanks. With 
use of an articulate peel with two 
sets of shock absorbing springs, pieces 
are handled with speed and accuracy 
and no shock is transmitted to the 
machine. 


Engineering Effort in 
1931 Toward Economy 


(Concluded from Page 155) 


Outstanding in the forging indus- 
try was a new method of pressure 
forging which produces work to clos- 
er limits, thereby reducing the 
amount of finish machining. Adop- 
tion of codes governing fusion weld- 
ing spurred construction of pressure 
vessels and boilers 

Riveted construction held its posi- 
tion with notable improvements in 
rivet manufacture Stainless steel 
rivets made their appearance. In heat 
treating, gas carburizing gained pop 
ularity and more was learned about 
nitriding. Changes in machine tool 
design were revolutionary 

The foundry industry reduced its 
capacity; studied new uses for cast- 
ings and new markets. With closer 
control of manufacturing processes, 
refractories showed less spalling and 
longer life in service. Insulation of 
metallurgical furnaces provided gains 
in heat economy. Improved mate 
rials handling equipment stimulated 


mechanization 
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Adoption of Welding Codes 
Is Stamp of Acceptance 


DOPTION in 1931 of codes ap 
proving fusion welding of 
pressure vessels and boilers 
is hailed as a most important 

accomplishment in the welding in- 
dustry. Closely related to this de- 
velopment was the perfection of su- 
perior electrodes and welding wire. 
All welding applications were extend- 
ed during the year, technique was 
improved and much new equipment 
was introduced. Progress in struc- 
tural welding proved notable. In 
spite of all welding advances, how- 
ever, riveting maintained a solid po- 
sition as an important method for 
joining metal structures. 

Recognition by authoritative bodies 
that quantitative tests wherein min- 
imum requirements are specified for 
tests of filler metal and welder’s test 
specimens will assure consistently 
sound welds in a fusion welded 
structure, is pointed out by James 
W. Owens, director of engineering, 
Welding Engineering & Research 
Corp., New York. Acceptance of 
these fundamentals was responsible 
for adoption of the A. S. M. E. codes 
for unfired pressure vessels and pow- 
er boilers; also for the navy’s pur- 
chase of welded boilers for ships 
under construction. 

Proof that physical properties of 
a weld in a structure are related di- 
rectly to physical properties of cor- 
responding welds made by the weld- 
er in qualification tests was present- 
ed in the report of the structural 
welding committee of the American 
Bureau of Welding, says Mr. Owens, 
the investigation covering five years. 
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ILBERT E. DOAN, associate pro- 
G fessor of metallurgical engin- 
eering, Lehigh university, Bethlehem, 
Pa., points out that commercial avail- 
ability of heavily-coated electrodes of 
the type heretofore used privately 
by several large companies affords 
for the first time to the welding in- 
dustry in general an electrode which 
may be depended upon to produce a 
ductility of 20 per cent elongation in 
a 2-inch specimen and is perhaps the 
most important development in met- 
allurgy of are welding in the past 
ten years. 

Adoption of codes for pressure ves- 
sel welding is an outward evidence 
of improvement in quality of are 
welds supplied by the new electrode, 
states Mr. Doan. Are welding has 
overcome its principal deficiency 
brittleness. 


While the new code for fusion 
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welding obviously will require early 
and radical revision, in the opinion 
of Robert E. Kinkead, consulting en- 
gineer, Cleveland, its adoption was a 
great forward step. It appears like- 
ly that the large surplus of struc- 
tural steel and tank fabricating ca- 
pacity will be reduced when the 
movement toward welded construc- 
tion gains more momentum. 


Welding Wire Improved 


Results obtained by new develop- 
ments in welding wire or filler met- 
al for both arc and gas processes were 
outstanding in 1931, declares C. A. 
McCune, director of research, Weld- 





ing Engineering & Research Corp., 
New York, and this coupled with im- 
proved technique and_ supervision 
has been responsible for adoption of 
the new codes. Specifications for 
welding wire have been revised. 
Development of heavily coated 
electrodes is outstanding and within 
a few years most of our welding will 
be done with this type of rod, states 
Prof. C. A. Adams, Harvard Engi- 
neering school, Cambridge, Mass. 


Electric are welding proponents 


have developed further processes 
which give improved qualities of 
weld metal. According to R. D. 


Thomas, president, R. D. Thomas & 
Co., Philadelphia, electrodes’ give 
physical qualities far in excess of 
anything previously obtained. A 
properly made heavy coated elec- 
trode deposits its metal under pro- 


tective atmospheric conditions which 
eliminate all danger from contami- 
nation from oxygen and nitrogen of 
air. The slag covering formed on 
the weld bead gives’ protection 
against embrittlement through too 
rapid cooling of the deposit. 

Equally important, says Mr. 
Thomas, is development of are weld- 
ing electrodes for various corrosion- 
resistant and stainless steels. These 
also are heavy covered electrodes 
with improved coatings. Welds com- 
pare favorably with base metal 
physically, chemically and in corro- 
sion resistance. 

All forms of welding in connec- 
tion with 18-8 and straight chro- 
mium alloys have been remarkable 
in 1931, both as regards technique 
and tests to insure proper corrosion 
resistance, declares L. W. Hostettler, 
engineer, Allegheny Steel Co., Brack- 
enridge, Pa. Welds heretofore held 
impractical now are commercial. 


Construction of spot welded steel 
wing structures and a flying boat of 
stainless steel are 1931 developments 
in aircraft, writes J. B. Johnson, 
chief of material branch, air corps, 
Wright Field, Dayton, O. Spot weld- 
ing of aluminum alloys has been de-: 
veloped experimentally. 

Charles Froesch, general service 
manager, General Aviation Mfg. 
Corp., Dundalk, Md., also comments 
on the welding of corrosion-resisting 
airplane assemblies and the flying 
boat, and adds that are welding has 
not gained popularity in aircraft 
manufacture. Aluminum welding in 
aircraft has progressed little since 
last year and satisfactory welding of 
duralumin still is unsolved. The 
automotive industry is investigating 
welding of chassis frames. 
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N THE structural welding field, 
Gilbert D. Fish, consulting engineer, 
New York, reports that the largest 
operation probably has been the are 
welding in a group of four buildings 
for Yale university, New Haven, 
Conn. Only 2500 tons of steel was 
required, but total cost is approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. The number of 
welds is very large, and shows the 
welding method well adapted to elab- 
orate architecture and that it is pos 
sible to obtain competitive bids on 
welded frames. These buildings have 
afforded an unprecedented variety of 
joints designed for welding and have 
demonstrated possibility of controll- 
ing systematically the quality of 
welding. 

An outstanding problem in struc- 
tural welding and probably welding 
in general, according to Mr. Fish, is 
to produce fillet welds of definite and 
fairly high ductility. Good fillet 
welds show decidedly less ductility 
than rolled steel, but no definite de- 
gree of ductility is at present pre- 


scribed. Improved welding wire or 
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welding methods may simplify this 
problem. 

Mr. Fish is more than ever of the 
opinion that close daily supervision 
of welding operators with frequent 
informal tests is more effective than 
infrequent laboratory tests. Recent 
progress in inspection has been in 
direction of improved application of 
old methods rather than develop- 
ment of new ones. 

In 1931 for the first time data 
were published for making prelim- 
inary estimates for welding multi- 
story buildings, according to Frank 
P. McKibben, consulting engineer, 
General Electric Co., Blackgap, 
Pa. Weight of electrode required, 
number of welding hours, number of 
welding machines required and 
quantity of electric current can be 
estimated through use of the data. 
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ITH wider adoption of electric 

welding in building construction, 
Paul B. Covey, consulting welding 
engineer, Manchester, N. H., finds a 
need has been developed for more 
data on methods for preventing dis- 
tortion of the welded frames. Other 
needs are ability to produce smooth- 
er and neater welds without use of 
files or grinders and ability to make 
clean cuts with the are. 

Completion of work of the struc- 
tural steel welding committee of the 
American Welding society was out- 
standing during the year, in the 
opinion of Eric H. Ewertz, Eric H. 
Ewertz & Sons, New York, who says 
this work provides a true founda- 
tion for engineering required in all 





types of welded structures. A large 
number of welded pipe lines have 
been constructed and more tank con- 
struction is of welded design. Rapid 
progress has been made in all types 
of machinery using rolled steel mem- 
bers. 

Nineteen all-welded yard craft, 
ranging from barges to tug boats of 
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considerable size, have been built 
or are building by the navy in 1931 
and practically every navy yard is 
building some kind of all-welded 
craft, reports Leon C. Bibber, senior 
welding engineer, bureau of con- 
struction and repair, navy depart- 
ment, Washington. On naval ves- 
sels proper, welding is being used to 
such an extent that the welding or- 
ganizations at various yards will 
need to be augmented to handle the 
work. 

It is estimated that 300,000 pounds 
of weld metal will be deposited on 
the U. S. aircraft carrier RANGER. 
Remarkable progress has been made 
in preparation of specifications for 
welded design and for purchase of 
welding material and equipment. 

General introduction of direct-cur- 
rent generators of materially im- 
proved design which deliver energy 
without splash when the are is 
struck and maintain current at sub- 
stantially constant value, is pointed 
to as an important development by 
A. M. Candy, engineer, small motor 
appliance and welding engineering, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Another in- 
novation is commercial introduction 
of an alternating-current are welding 
transformer equipped with a high- 
frequency oscillating circuit designed 
to discharge between electrode and 
work. 


Pipe Welding Continues 


Unprecedented construction of 
pipe lines during the past two years 
has brought important developments 
in resistance welding machines, says 
Mr. Candy. Longitudinal seams in 
5/16-inech or thicker pipe 20 inches 
diameter is flash welded at speeds of 
35 to 40 feet per minute. Another 
type machine welds a whole length 
of pipe at one time. Pipe Line News 
estimates 16,468 miles of oil, gas 
and gasoline lines were constructed 
in 1931 at a cost of $426,700,000, a 
total almost equal to 1930. 

In conclusion, Mr. Candy states 
that 20 municipalities amended 
building codes in 1931 to permit 
welding, bringing the total cities rec- 
ognizing welding to 108. 

Increased use of the shielded are 
process in pipe line welding, pres- 
sure vessel construction, machinery 
manufacture, building construction 
including residences, laying battle- 
deck steel fiooring, and ship con- 
struction was particularly notable in 
1931, declares J. F. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Wider application of 
welding has resulted in remarkable 
improvements in mechanical equip- 
ment with hydraulic principles con- 
trolling the operation. Hydraulic 
features have been applied to flash 
strippers, thereby eliminating vibra 
tion during cuts, reports M. L. Eck- 
man, research engineer, Federal Ma 


resistance 


chine & Welder Co., Warren, O. An 
outstanding development has been 
made in resistance welders for pro- 
ducing drums and containers. A pos- 
sibility for the future is the man- 
ufacture of hollow stainless steel 
balls for chemical plant use by re- 
sistance flash welding. 

Development and application of 
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the carburizing flame process for 
overland pipe welding, observes 
F. E. Rogers, applied engineering 
department, Air Reduction Sales Co., 
New York, who says the process has 
increased welding speed fully 100 
per cent. Speed of welding is 3 to 
4 inches per minute measured on the 
circumference. 

Billet skinning or gouging with 
the oxyacetylene torch has made con- 
siderable progress in steel mills. Mr. 
Rogers also points to increased use 
of automatic cutting machinery with 
multiple torches for cutting small 
shapes from plates and slabs. Im- 
proved technique and apparatus was 
perfected for heat treating rail ends 
in track with the oxyacetylene torch 
to increase hardness and reduce 
wear. Use of the acetylene torch for 
applying hard surfacing material has 
gained impetus. 
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IGID economy required during the 
R year has brought a larger use of 
the oxyacetylene torch in scrapping 
and reclamation programs, reveals 
W. B. Miller, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Research Laboratories  Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. The torch 
also has been called upon to a larg- 
er extent for applying hard facings. 
Gas welding has entered the high 
temperature and pressure field for 
joints operating up to 1000 degrees 
Fahr. 

F’, Eder, Robert W. Hunt Co., New 
York, writes briefly that progress in 


welding technique is expressed in 


(Concluded on Page 170) 
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Gas Carburizing Processes 


Receive Wide Approval 


ARBURIZING in 
mospheres stands out as the 
year’s new contribution to heat 


gaseous al 


treating practice and already it 
has received enthusiastic approval. 
Other developments deserving atten- 
tion are progress in temperature con- 
trol equipment, more efficient fur- 
naces featuring controlled atmos- 
phere, and research work in several 
directions. 

Continuous gas carburizing and car- 
burizing with oil are two notable de 
velopments in carburizing, says Frank 
T. Sisco, editor, Alloys of Iron Re- 
search, New York. In the first, flue 
gas containing CO, mixed with a hy- 
drocarbon gas is introduced into the 
furnace and flows in the direction the 





work moves. Close control of carbon, 
uniformity, speed; cleanliness, continu- 
ous operation and simplicity of con 
trol are advantages claimed. In car- 
burizing with oil, a retort furnace is 
used and oil is admitted drop by drop, 
the oil vaporizing and forming a Ccar- 
burizing gas. This process is said to 
be economical and efficient. 


Study Phase Changes 


Important from the theoretical 
standpoint, states Mr. Sisco, is recog 
nition and study of one of the great 
est unsolved problems in constitution 
and heat treatment of steel, namely, 
low-temperature phase changes. Work 
has been reported here and abroad on 
blue brittleness and age-hardening 
phenomena in pure iron and low-car 
bon steel in the temperature range otf 
50-600 degrees Fahr. and_ indicates 
urgent need of further research. Iden 
tification of these phenomena with pre 
cipitation hardening of duraluminum 
type alloys has been a long forward 
step. It is difficult to gage the future 
commercial importance of these stu 
dies—probably it will be great. 
Knowledge has been broadened in 
the method of nitriding and in prope) 
application of the finished material 
According to Mr. Sisco, we have 


learned new facts about properties of 
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nitrided steel, especially at elevated 
temperatures. Costs have been reduced 
until large lots now can be nitrided 
for about 4 cents a pound. 

The container problem is by no 
means solved; the tendency seems to 
be toward use of nickel or monel met- 
al boxes. Efforts to shorten nitriding 
time have been made experimentally 
and include use of ammonia and nitric 
oxide, ammonia with other nitrogen- 
containing compounds, and use of elec. 
tric are and ultra-violet radiation. 

Concluding, Mr. Sisco reports new 
installations of furnaces show a con- 
tinuation of trend toward electricity 
A new vertical continuous rod and 
tube hardening furnace has been de 
veloped, this being of pit-type con 
struction with multiple retort. One of 
the newest carburizing and nitriding 
furnaces is also vertical retort type 
using oil under pressure for carbur 
izing. Gases are circulated by a cen- 
trifugal fan. A new tunnel-type an- 
nealing furnace will produce 20 tons 
of annealed castings every 24 hours: 
it is fired by gas made in a produce! 
from buckwheat-size anthracite. 
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metallurgical engineer, Hupp Mo- 
tor Car Corp., Detroit, great improve- 
ment has been made in temperature 
recording apparatus, making it more 
steady and more accurate. Service up- 
keep of this equipment should be much 
less than in the past. Use of the 
butane-type of heat treating has in- 
creased, but the development is so 
comparatively new that it is not defi- 


? THE opinion of J. M. Watson, 


nitely proved. 

Gaseous type of carburizing is be 
ing given preference to the compound 
method, continues Mr. Watson. The 
process is much cleaner and with new 
types of control should give satisfac- 
tory results. Piping of natural gas 
long distances to industrial centers 
has been responsible for this develop 
ment. 

That the furnace for 
carburizing, using gas as the carbur 


continuous 


izing medium, is the outstanding de- 
velopment in 1931, also is the opinion 
of E. F. Davis, metallurgist, Warner 
Muncie, Ind. The gas may 
be methane, butane or _ propane 
Proper C, CO and CO, equilibrium 
is maintained by introduction of flue 
gas (CO.) with the natural gas o1 
other carburizing agent. Chief ad 
vantages of this furnace are reduc- 
tion of time and furnace operating 
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costs. 
There has been some advancement 





in potentiometer control instruments, 
particularly in ruggedness and wider 
observes Mr, 


temperature ranges, 
Davis. Probably these instruments 
have about reached the ultimate pos- 
sible sensitivity for they are far 
more sensitive than the best of fur- 
naces. Further improvements in 
closeness of control must come from 
improvements in furnace design. 

Lack of uniformity in steel from 
heat to heat is responsible for the 
majority of heat treating difficulties. 
Not only does the chemistry vary, but 
the grain size and character of the 
micro-constituents. Manufacture of 
steel still is crude. Decarburization, 
inclusions and banding still are preva- 
lent and the limited production has 
been responsible for a degree of de- 
terioration in steel quality in 1931, 
concludes Mr. Davis. 


Greater Control of Atmosphere 


H. W. Gillett, director, Battelle Me- 
morial institute, Columbus, O., sees an 
important trend toward control of at- 
mosphere in heat treating processes 
and believes in time it will be con- 
sidered almost aS necessary to control 
composition of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the steel as to control the 
temperature of the steel. 

In nitriding evolution of semicontin- 
uous and continuous furnaces has 
taken place during the year, accord- 
ing to Victor O. Homerberg, technical 
director, Nitralloy Corp., New York. 
This development began several years 
ago, but it is only within the past 
year that there has been assurance 
that necessary nitriding equipment 
will be available whenever this case- 
hardening process is adopted on a 
large scale. 

A nitrided cast iron has’ been 
evolved. This product is used to a con- 
siderable extent abroad for cylinder 
liners cast centrifugally. Remarkable 





service has been noted for the prod 
uct which is just receiving attention 
in this country. Research work is be- 
ing undertaken to study the casting 
of this alloy composition by usual 
foundry methods. 

nitralloy 


Commercial adoption of 


for a crankshaft to operate against an 


aluminum alloy connecting rod with 
out an intermediate bearing is a re 
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cent development. A large automotive 
manufacturer in France has used this 
combination with excellent results. 
Tests in this country thus far have 
proved successful. 

Prof. Homerberg reveals that Ma- 
houx in France has obtained in labora- 
tory tests great surface hardness and 
a very deep case by nitriding articles 
while being vibrated actively. Only 
a short time of exposure to the am- 
monia is required. Steel compositions 
not nitridable to any extent without 
vibration show good properties by this 
method. Although this work is _ be- 
ing conducted mainly on a laboratory 
scale at present, it may become of 
great industrial importance in the near 
future. 


Nitriding in Salt Bath 


Kinzel and Egan have investigated 
nitriding by means of a salt bath to 
obtain a case depth of approximately 
0.005 inch. The method was found 
feasible and is of unquestionable value 
in nitriding engraving rolls and other 
products where only a comparatively 
thin case is required. 

The next year, according to Prof. 
Homerberg, undoubtedly will witness 
introduction of additional nitriding 
steels for purposes requiring one 01 
more of the following properties: Less 
surface hardness, a tougher case, great- 
er physical properties in the core, and 
lower cost. Nitralloy castings are be- 
ing made successfully, but additional 
experience and a more thorough study 
of technique will lead to production ot 
perfectly sound castings for nitriding. 
This development is one of great com- 
mercial importance and will make 
rapid progress during this year. 


e e 


HE greatest unsolved probiem in 
T heat treating is the question of 
resulting quality of steel, in the opin- 
ion of Alfred V. de Forest, consulting 
engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. None of 
the present methods of test is in gen- 
eral suited to determine the very illu 
sive question of quality of steel. In 
few cases are endurance or fatigue 
tests made on finished heat treated 
articles and when they are it is un 
usual that impact tests can also be 
carried out on the same product. 

Mr. de Forest believes, however, 
there is a good deal of evidence that 
the properties of heat treated steels in 
respect to these variables are by no 
means indicated from the ordinary sta 
tic methods of test. 

During the year light has been shed 
on the complicated problem of quality 
in heat treated steel from three dif 
ferent angles: Damping properties 
and internal friction by Von Heyde- 
kampt:; impurities and measurement 
of body by Kinzel; and measure- 
ments of ductility by Emmons. 

From these investigations, says Mr. 
de Forest, it is apparent that the most 


important question in heat treated 
steel is quite independent of furthe) 
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refinements in heat treating methods. 
The most important development will 
come from the increased quality of the 
steel itself and for this purpose meth 
ods of test must be developed which 
will measure this property or group 
of properties in finished parts as well 
as in testing machine samples. 

The annual report of the iron and 
steel division of the American So 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers records 
the statement that experimental work 
on the heat treatment of full-sized 
rails was continued in 1931 and it is 
understood that a process which is 
commercially feasible has been de- 
veloped. A method of cold treatment, 
the opposite of heat treatment, was 
perfected during the year, this process 
having for its purpose the develop- 
ment of the necessary high-strength 
properties of certain austenitic steels. 
The treatment is applied to the ar- 
ticle in its final polished condition and 








appears to have many useful applica 
tions. 

C. L. Ipsen, industrial department, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., reports that his company has 
made two installations of electric fur- 
1aces for bright annealing coiled strip 
steel. Each furnace consists of a bell- 
type heating chamber and _ several 
vases upon which the coiled strip is 
stacked. An inner hood or cover ot 
heat-resisting alloy is placed over the 
stack and serves to exclude air both 


during heating and cooling An at 
mosphere of illuminating or othe 
suitable gas is maintained under the 
hoods. 


Advantages of this type of furnace, 
says Mr. Ipsen, are saving in time for 
annealing, saving in floor space and 
handling, and improved quality of 
product as regards uniformity of an 
neal and surface condition. 

One installation of these furnaces is 
used almost exclusively for annealing 
high-carbon strip This material is 
liable to decarburize during annealing 
and unusual precautions have been 
necessary in the past. With a suitable 
atmosphere maintained unde: the 
hoods in the electric furnace, it ha 
been found practical to anneal this ma 
terial to correct temper without de 
carburization. This is a result of the 
accurate control of the temperature 
and time cycle as well as atmosphere 


Referring to the review on foundr; 


practice on Page 166 of this issue of 
STEEL, it will be noted that several 
comments are made on improved heat 
treating of castings, including steel, 
malleable and gray iron. Many steel 
castings now are given differential 
heat treatments previously considered 
impossible, thereby developing better 
physical properties. Installation of 
improved equipment has been required 
to accomplish this end. 

Nitriding of malleable cast iron has 
been investigated with satisfactory re- 
sults, although technique of the proc- 
ess is not as yet completely perfected. 
Notable progress has been effected in 
heat treatment of cast iron. 


Sd 5 


NSULATION has played a part in 

| advancement in heating operations, 
most activity having been in the 
small furnace field, declares S. M. 
Jenkins, assistant sales manager in 
charge of high temperature insula- 
tion, Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., Laneaster, Pa. Furnace build- 
ing companies have chosen insula- 
tion and the thinner wall made pos- 
sible by its use as a part of latest 
constructions. Present day furnaces 
are more like conveying machinery 
made of alloys surrounded by walls 
of refractory, insulating brick and 
steel outside shells which give wear- 
ing surface as well as prevention 
against air infiltration. 

In one method of construction, cer- 
tain sections of the furnace wall free 
from abrasion are built entirely of in- 
sulating brick; other sections are built 
of insulating brick and faced with 
firebrick to provide for wear or heat 
storage. Insulating brick are laid 
and faced with a thin refractory ce 
ment where no heat storage is de- 
sired. This latter construction has 
been used recently on doors of old 
furnaces 


Simplify Weekend Blast 


Furnace Shutdowns 


(Concluded from Page 156) 
and collectively work out its prob 
lems of the present situation over 
the short or long pull, to the eco- 
nomie good of the industry and the 
men employed in it. 

A development of considerable im- 
portance in blast furnace stove prac- 
tice, comments J. Spotts McDowell, 
director of research, Harbison-Walk- 
er Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been the trend to use checker brick 
of increasingly high refractoriness. 
First-quality firebrick now are being 
used generally throughout the set- 
ting. A number of companies have 
found it economical to specify high- 
alumina checkers of the 50 per cent 


alumina class for the upper courses 
of the stoves. The advantage ofl 
this brick is its superior resistance 
to the fluxing action of the alkalies. 
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New Machine Tools Inspire 


Revisions in Marketing 


ESPITE continued business de- 

pression through 1931, the 

wave of engineering activity 

which arose in the previous 
year, has gone on and still goes on in 
the machine tool industry. New de- 
signs, which in 1930 were considered 
radical, were proved practical in 1931 
and were influential in developing and 
in closing the several sensational ma- 
chine tool orders which now and then 
punctuated a generally discouraging 
market. 

The past year will go down in in- 
dustrial history not only as one of 
the periods of revolution in design, 
but also as one of revolution in mar- 
keting methods. At this time design 
trends are more definitely marked, pos- 
sibly being further advanced than 
are changes in marketing methods. 
In analyzing the significance of numer- 
ous changes in sales policy, one is in- 
clined to believe there is a leaning to- 
ward dealer distribution. In any 
event, more intensive cultivation of 
markets is being sought with reduced 
sales expense also an objective. 


« ¢ 


RNEST F. DUBRUL, for ten years 
peomete manager, National Mach- 
ine Tool Builders’ association, and now 
a consulting management engineer in 
Cincinnati, considers well planned re- 
placement policies to be vitally needed 
today. He points out that many manu- 
facturing companies have in effect 
turned their business over to wiser 
competitors, simply because of man- 
agerial policies which invested depre- 
ciation deductions in inventory assets, 
instead of putting them into equip- 
ment of modern design. Mr. DuBrulis 
convinced that the equipment indus- 
try faces the pressing necessity of ed- 
ucating equipment users to the need 
for establishing economically-sound 
financial plans for systematic replace- 
ment of machinery. 


Mr. Du Brul believes that such a 
campaign of education can be and 
should be initiated and conducted 
jointly by all the equipment indus- 
tries. He points out that actually 
there is nothing new or startling in 
this idea. Such a plan has been 
carried on effectively in Germany for 


nearly 30 years by Verein Deutscher 


Machinenbau Anstalten, which is a 
federation of about 70 distinct trade 
associations of machinery builders 
While Mr. Du Brul admits that it 
will be a man-size job to organize a 
comparable campaign in the United 
States, he is sure that it can be made 
a factor of major importance in help 
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ing this country back on the road to 
prosperity. 

With the automobile industry one 
of the few sources of worthwhile ma- 
chine tool orders in 1931, and admit- 
tedly holding the brightest hopes for 
business in 1932, the views of the ma- 
chine tool situation taken by D. A. 
Wallace, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, carry weight. Mr. Wallace con- 
siders that by far the most important 
thing which machine tools of 193 
show, is the much more general adop- 
tion of welded steel frames. He be- 
lieves that this will be a vital factor 
in machine tool production in the fu- 
ture. It is pointed out by him that 
properly designed frames fabricated 
by this method not only are more 
rigid than conventional cast frames, 
but also can be handled in a factory 
without constant danger of breakage. 

Mr. Wallace points with approval to 
recent simplification in hydraulic feed 
and control mechanisms. Along with 
welded frames and simplified hydrau- 
lic mechanisms, he classes antifric- 
tion bearings and hydraulic change 
gear devices as virtual necessities un- 
der modern production conditions. He 
believes that proper layout of a shop 
eliminates to a large degree desirabil- 
ity of machines which are so special 
that they cannot be diverted to new 
uses when product design is changed. 


Aim for Quiet Operation 


Mr. Wallace strongly recommends 
that machine tool builders now turn 
their attention to quieting the opera 
tion of their machines, through proper 
use of rubber cushioning and through 
better workmanship. 

The electrical industry is another of 


YXONTROL of 
( large machine 
tools is brought 
to operators’ fin- 
ger tips by means 
of centralized 
pushbuttons with 
flasher signals, in 
conjunction with 
subdivided elec- 
trical drives and 
torque motors for 
locking slides 





the major markets for machine tools 
and is one in which are arising some 
of the most logical replacement plans, 
as well as definite ideas as to what 
constitutes good production machine 
tool design. J. R. Weaver, superin- 
tendent, manufacturing equipment de- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., offers 
constructive suggestions. 

In the first place, he sees definite 
benefit in the depression, in that it 
has given machine tool builders time 
to make a critical survey of their de- 
signs, and to bring out new models 
suitable to meet conditions of the new 
industrial era into which he is con- 
fident we are entering. 

Mr. Weaver says that cemented-car- 
bide cutting materials have achieved 
an important place in production prac- 
tice and that in 1931 their use not 
only has saved a great deal of money 
for manufacturers of metal products, 
but also has enabled formerly impos- 
sible machining operations to be per- 
formed. He sees no escape from the 
necessity of redesigning production 
machine tools for safe, vibrationless 
operation at extremely high speeds, 
pointing out that manufacturers of 
high-speed steel lately have improved 
their materials to a point where these 
characteristics are almost as impor: 
tant with high-speed steel tools as with 
the cemented carbides. 


5 A 


R. WEAVER recognizes a decided 

tendency to abandon the mechan- 
ical method of producing feeding and 
other movements in machine tools, in 
favor of either simplified hydraulic or 
electrical means. Also, the conven- 
tional single motor drive is giving way 
to multiple motor drives, each motor 
performing a particular function in 
the machine, thereby eliminating nu- 
merous gears and connecting shafts. 
Among factors acting to bring down 
production costs, Mr. Weaver mentions 
particularly, improved methods of 
loading and unloading work in the 
machine itself, and conveyor handling 
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PHASE 


of the work to and from the machine. 

He believes that the machine tool 
industry should concentrate on the 
problem of systematic equipment re- 
placement, and should try to co-ordi- 
nate the best points of numerous sug- 
gested plans into one definite system. 
Then, according to Mr. Weaver, it 
largely will be up to machine tool 
salesman to “‘sell’’ that system to 
users. 

Thomas R. Jones, vice president and 
general manager, Harris Seybold Pot- 
ter Co., Cleveland, (printing machin- 
ery), believes that early disappoint- 
ments in cemented-carbide cutting ma- 
terials were due to overexpectations 
by sponsors of these materials. Mr. 
Jones, who formerly was an Official of 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., is of 
the opinion that only recently has full 
realization of the requirements for 
proper development of cemented-car- 
bide tools been brought out. 


Evolution Slow but Sure 


Initial fear on the part of machine 
tool builders that tremendously in- 
creased speeds and feeds would be de- 
manded almost overnight, now has 
given way to realization that such 


evolution will be relatively slow, 
though none the less sure. In the 
meantime, manufacturers of  high- 


speed steel are having time to im- 
prove their products along lines which 
also will influence machine design. 
Mr. Jones is convinced that the pres- 
ent accounting method of handling de- 
preciation does not provide adequately 
for machinery replacement, deprecia- 
tion merely representing a reserve, or 
reduction from assets, which as a mat- 
ter of fact provides no fund from 
which replacement equipment can be 
purchased. It is entirely possible to 





Neat appearance, as well as strength, 
is noticeable in machine tools with 
welded rolled steel frames 


pay dividends out of this money which 
actually should be applied to new 
equipment, without even the realiza- 
tion that this is being done. 

A manufacturing organization which 
is attracting widespread and favorable 
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Automatic control of machine tools by 
electrical means has been broadened 
in its production applications 


attention through its successful sys- 
tem of equipment replacement, its plan 
for controlling the employment situa- 
tion, etc., is Geometric Tool Co., New 
Haven, Conn. (production threading 
equipment). According to James W. 
Sneyd, vice president of this company, 
there is a definite trend in machine 
tool design toward simplicity, even 
though the designs embody refine- 
ments such as hydraulic feeds and 
electrical control, lower operating and 
maintenance costs being the desirable 
end in view. Admitting the funda- 
mental importance of new and im- 
proved cutting materials—-high-speed 
steels as well as cemented carbides 
Mr. Sneyd calls attention to the al- 
most equal importance of recent im- 
provements in heat treating, not only 
of cutting tools but of alloy steel ma- 
chine parts as well, as an influence 
on machine shop practice 


¢ + 


S A CONSULTING engineer spe 
A\ ciatizing in tooling up and or 
ganizing plants for mass production, 
as well as in the development of new 
products, George T. Trundle Jr., 
president, Trundle Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, has an unusually broad 
perspective on modern machine shop 
practice. After commenting upon 
the fact that in a period of about 75 
years the average level of metalwork- 
ing technique has risen from that of 
the old-fashioned blacksmith shop to 
that of the high-speed automatic 
machine, Mr. Trundle mentions some 
significant points which have come 
to his immediate attention recently. 
In the first place, Mr. Trundle men- 
tions as a decidedly important trend 
of 1931 that toward attaining more 
flexible control of heavy machinery, 
including remote control from more 
than one point. As the greatest con- 
tributing factors in this direction, he 
ranks recent improvements in hydrau- 
lic transmission of power in machine 
design and the application of auto- 
matic electrical including 
practical adaptations of the photoelec- 
tric cell. 
As far as cemented carbides, anti 


control, 


friction bearings, and fabrication of 
machinery by welding are concerned, 
Mr. Trundle states that these things 
definitely have “arrived” as recog- 
nized factors in production machine 
shop practice. He mentions particu- 
larly that during 1931 it was demon- 
strated that welded products can be 
designed to have pleasing appearance 
as well as desirable physical qualities. 

As aids to engineers in eliminating 
vibration and shock from today’s high 
speed machinery, Mr. Trundle gives 
credit to recently perfected apparatus 
for vibration analysis and for balanc- 
ing, the use of which increased rapid- 
ly in the past year. He sees in spe- 
cially designed shock absorbing mount- 
ings the remedy for many of the vibra- 
tion and noise difficulties. 

To insure profitable operations in 
the immediate future, it will be neces- 
sary in many cases to redesign manu 
factured products to attain better 
quality and more economical produce: 
tion. In this connection, Mr. Trundle 
recommends careful analysis at this 
time of markets, distribution, mate- 





Hydraulic systems now constitute an 
integral part in the design of many 
production machine tools 


rials, manufacturing, inventory con 
trol, organization and management. 

It is fitting to conclude this review 
with an opinion expressed by one who 
many years ago learned the machin- 
ist’s trade and worked at it success- 
fully, and who today is recognized as 
a leading authority both in engineer- 
ing and in economics. Dr. Dexter S 
Kimball, dean of the college of engi- 
neering, Cornell university, with this 
background sees prospects of further 
great advances in the materials of 
engineering within the near future, 
which will be reflected in machine tool 
design. 

Recalling a statement made to him 
by the eminent machine tool builder, 
James Hartness, to the effect that ma- 
chine tool progress has been a series 
of periods of slow evolution, punctua 
ted by an occasional new and radical 
idea, Dean Kimball expresses his con- 
viction that what the machine tool in 
dustry needs most is a greater num 
ber of stimulating new and radical 
ideas to insure steady progress 
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oundries Study Markets in 


ow Production Period 


ESIEGED by record low rates 

of production and often ruin 

ously low prices, the foundry 

industry has looked at the pass- 
ing of 1931 without regret. Faced 
with cutting costs to the bone to 
maintain existence, foundries have 
had little opportunity for extensive 
development or research, although 
study of new uses for castings was 
unhampered. But, forgetting the 
past, the industry is looking to the 
future with mixed feelings of con- 
fidence and hope. 

Revival of automotive  produc- 
tion, agitation for extension of pub- 
lic improvements, endeavors of pub- 
lic utilities to take advantage of low 
material and labor prices, an im 
petus to residence building, and im- 
provement in steel mill operations 
are factors which Dan M. Avey, edi 
tor, The Foundry, Cleveland, expects 
to stimulate foundry production. 

Mr. Avey points out that the steel 
foundry industry, although probably 
establishing a new low total ton- 
nage output in 1931, has entrenched 
itself firmly for gaining new markets 
this year. Elimination of many 
foundries from jobbing lines, al- 
though often disastrous to individ- 
ual companies, has reduced capacity 
and should benefit the industry. 


¢ ¢ 


EALIZING that the foundry prod- 
Rivet always will be in demand, 
makers of equipment, with full con 
fidence in the future, are taking ad 
vantage of slack conditions to devel 
op new lines, and in many other re- 
spects get in shape to be of still 
greater service to the industry when 
business improves, states H. § 
Simpson, president, Foundry Equip 
ment Manufacturers association, Chi 
cago. 

N. K. B. Patch, secretary, Lumen 
Bearing Co., Buffalo, declares com- 
petition among foundries has forced 
cost reductions which in turn have 
foundrymen to devise 
methods and 


compelled 
short cuts, improved 
waste reduction, without impairing 
auality of product. Need for devel- 
opment of the technical end has been 
emphasized the past year, according 
to R. F. Harrington, metallurgist, 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co., Boston, who 
concludes the user of castings today 
must be reasonably sure of the fit 
ness and reliability of a given cast- 
ing for a given job, the net result 
being a closer co-operation between 
engineers and foundrymen. 

In the steel castings field, Gran 
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ville P. Rogers, managing director, 
Steel Founders’ Society of America 
Inc., New York, notes progress of the 
steady, nonspectacular type, with a 
further application and development 
of special alloy steels to meet special 
service requirements, a greater de- 
velopment in manufacture of cast 
ings for high-pressure fittings and a 
growing tendency toward use of steel 

fabri- 
smal! 


castings in connection with 
cated structures, particularly 
castings in conjunction with welded 
structures. 


Specify Heat Treatment 


Mr. Rogers notes also develop 
ment of improved heat treating 
methods, including heat treating of 
castings to give better physical prop 
erties, and perfection of special heat 
treatments for alloy steel castings. 
Many castings today are given differ 
ential heat treatments which were 
considered impossible previously. Mr. 
Rogers sees a definite advance to- 
ward better quality and reduced 
costs, as well as rationalization of re 
lations between riveting, welding 
and casting, removing these meth- 
ods from the controversial stage. 
Considerable useful information 
has been brought out regarding rel- 
ative properties of cast and wrought 
alloy steel as to corrosion, abrasion, 
erosion and distortion at high tem 





peratures, in the opinion of R. A. 
Bull, director, Electric Steel Found 
ers’ Research Group, Chicago. 
Authorities generally agree that a 
notable achievement is greater co 
operation between foundrymen and 
users. W. H. Worrilow, 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa., comments on _ this 
trend, and S. W. Utley, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Detroit 
Steel Casting Co., Detroit, adds that 


castings 


president, 


scientific metallurgical control is be- 
coming more and more a strong fac 


tor in foundry operations, with 





scientific handling of such problems 
as sand control, heat treatment, ete., 
becoming a part of the daily routine 
of an increasing number of found- 


ries. 

John Howe Hall, technical assist- 
ant to the president, Taylor-Whar- 
ton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, 
N. J., remarks that in the face of 
constantly dwindling business, for 
foundries to have reduced costs suf- 
ficiently to be able to remain in busi- 
ness and face the present year with 
a feeling of confidence is a_ real 
achievement. Mr. Hall discovers a 
marked trend in foundries making 
light steel castings——the further de- 
velopment in manufacturing castings 
of corrosion-resisting steels, such as 
18-8 and similar analyses. 

A number of steel foundries, in 
which the expenditure could be met 
safely, have supplemented their or- 
ganizations with technical staffs to 
levelop new uses for castings, points 
out J. E. MeCauley, vice president 
and general manager, Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birds- 


boro, Pa. 
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N the gray iron field, A. E. Hage- 

boeck, president, Gray Iron institute 
and president, Frank Foundries 
Corp., Moline, Ill., sees as a signal 
achievement the fact that the Gray 
[ron institute has weathered the de- 
pression thus far without losing sup- 
port of its membership, signifying 
that gray iron foundrymen now are 
alive to the new order of business, 
and are willing to co-operate and 
help an organization which is doing 
much for the betterment of the in- 
dustry. 

Work done at the bureau of stand- 
ards, Washington, by research asso- 
ciates of the American Foundrymen’s 
association on shrinkage of metals 
and casting properties of metals im- 
presses James T. MacKenzie, metal- 
lurgist, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, as an important con- 
tribution. Mr. MacKenzie also com- 
mends the work of the technical de- 
partment of the Gray Iron institute, 
and further states that production 
methods have been keyed up to the 
extent that return of business will 
see only the best qualified foundries 
in the field. In the cast iron pipe 
industry, an important development 
was the design of the rubber ring 
type of joint to withstand pressures 
as high as 500 pounds per square 
inch, Mr. MacKenzie adds. 

W. Worley Kerlin, metallurgist, 
technical department, Gray Iron in- 
stitute, Cleveland, sees numerous in- 
quiries as to improvement of melt- 
ing practice, received at the insti- 
tute, as revealing that foundrymen 
are more interested than ever in pro- 


ducing superior gray irons. <Adop- 
tion of a standard charging sheet 


and daily melting log is an example 


of progress toward this end. Trend 
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of engineering developments among 
castings users, states Mr. Kerlin, re- 
veals a need for specifications that 
will identify gray iron as a reliable 
material. 

Real progress in gray iron tech- 
nology has been recorded, in the 
opinion of J. W. Bolton, metallur- 
gist, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
accompanied by much more interest 
in engineering properties of gray 
iron More electric melting furnaces 
are coming into use and _ notable 
progress has been effected in heat 
treatment of both plain and alloyed 
east iron, states R. S. MacPherran, 
ehief chemist, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. 
developments in the 
malleable iron industry, Enrique 
Touceda, consulting engineer, Mal- 
leable Iron Research institute, Cleve- 
land, points to the fact that malle- 
able iron side stakes were selected 
for use in construction of 1500 spe- 
cial gondola cars for the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad as evidence of the 
good physical properties of high 
grade malleable (Srreev, July 9, 1931). 


Surveying 


Machinability Undergoes Study 


During 1931 considerable work on 
machinability of malleable iron as 
compared with other products was 
carried out at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. 
Touceda also states that one plant 
has investigated the nitriding of mal- 
leable castings with satisfactory re- 
sults, although technique of the 
process is not as yet completely per- 
fected. An innovation in equipment 
is a small car-type annealing oven, 
fired by pulverized coal, making pos- 
sible heat treatment of two 8-ton 
charges per week. 

Mr. Touceda further states. that 
some malieable iron plants are mak- 
ing a special product which, while it 
is not malleable iron, is of higher 
average ultimate strength and yield 
point, although its ductility is some- 
what lower than high-quality mal- 
leable. The product’s structure con- 
sists of uniformly distributed nodules 
of temper carbon in a matrix of 
pearlite. 


5 ® 


* we sdrigieedg forward step, in the 
mind of J. B. Deisher, plant 
manager, Columbia Malleable Cast- 
ings Corp., Columbia, Pa., is the in- 
crease in malleable iron specifications 
introduced by the Malleable Iron Re 
search institute. The symposium on 
malleable cast iron, sponsored by the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Mr. Deisher considers an out- 
standing educational achievement. 
In the pressure casting or die cast- 
ing branch of the industry has come 
successful introduction in this coun- 
try of the so-called ‘‘press casting”’ 
process. Charles Pack, consulting 
engineer, New York, commenting on 
this innovation, states that products 
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of this process closely resemble die 
castings but are broader in their 
scope, such products as brass, mag- 
nesium, aluminum and stable zine 
pressure castings being made, which 
are not available in die castings. 

D. L. Colwell, metallurgist, Stewart 
Die Casting Corp., Chicago, suggests 
that perhaps the most important de- 


Need for Reducing 


Costs Is Impetus to 


LTHOUGH mechanization of 
industry was curtailed in 
1931, progress in materials 
handling went forward prin- 
cipally from necessity to reduce pro 
duction costs. Car dumpers, cranes, 
hoists, trucks and tractors and con 
veyors all have undergone redesign 
and have emerged with refinements 
in operation and control. Units more 
nearly meet demands of special serv 
ice, both as to materials of construc- 
tion and function. Adaptation of con 
veyor units has been particularly 
notable, with automatic features at 
tracting attention. Co-ordination of 
handling facilities has advanced, but 
this is the major objective ahead. 
Material handling no longer is a 
discussion, according to Frank F. 
Seaman, general manager, hoist and 





Robbins & 
Sales Inc., Springfield, O., but rath 


crane division, Myers 
er a problem as to what type of 
equipment will be used. 

Savings and advantages resulting 
from materials handling equipment 
in most cases are dependent upon 
normal capacity operations, for that 
reason installation of new equipment 
was curtailed in 1931. With improv 
ing conditions, William W. Sayers, 
chief engineer, Link-Belt Co., Chi 
cago, says industry will be obliged 
to purchase to expedite handling and 
reduce costs. 

Gondola car dumpers for quickly 
overturning and emptying railroad 
cars at minimum expense received 
greater acknowledgement of 
and general application. Conveyors 
practically every handling 


merit 


meeting 


velopment in the technical end of 
the business of die casting was the 
further improvement in zinc-base die 
casting alloys, with the result that 
engineers are realizing more and 
more that the present zinc-base alloy 
can be depended upon for accuracy 
and permanent size, and permanent 
physical characteristics. 


Materials Handling 


Mechanization 


condition have been improved and in 
stalled during the year, this applying 
to belt conveyors, skip hoists, trolley 
bucket conveyors, screw conveyors, 
apron conveyors, flight 
drag conveyors, chain and 


conveyors, 
bucket 
conveyors and power hoes. 

Mechanical conveying equipment 
enters into expediting deliveries, en- 
larging plant handling capacities and 
reducing industry's production costs 
to an amazing extent, states Mr. 


Sayers. 


® ® 


—. in handling operations has 
been toward simplification, speed 
and improved quality of product, ob 
serves W. J. Ramsay, sales depart- 
ment, Mathews Conveyer Co., Ell 
wood City, Pa. Trend in design is to 
ward antifriction bearings, more ex 
act speeds, better quality working 
parts, equipment as light as possible 
to do the job and co-ordination of 
equipment. 

Depression has stimulated use of 
handling equipment to reduce pro- 
duction costs. New applications of 
mechanization listed by Mr. Ramsay 
are in manufacture of spiral welded 
pipe, fabrication of structural shapes, 
sheet handling in all forms and plate 
handling. Progress has been most 
notable in handling sheets through 
operations from furnace to rolling, to 
storage, reroll and to shear opera- 
tions; and in coil handling conveyor 
systems 

Complete tie-up of 
chronization of movement and quan- 
tities handled may be expected in 
materials handling in the _ future, 
says Mr. Ramsay. Further develop 
ment and application of electrical fea 
tures, including automatic operation, 


process, syn 


is anticipated. 
Eventually, the 18-8 chrome- nickel 
steel may be used in conveyor sys- 
tems where corrosion may _ result 
from materials handled, but at pres- 
ent its cost is too high. This was the 
opinion of N. W. 
handling 
expressed at the 


Elmer, consulting 
material engineer, Oak 
Park, Ill., 
meeting of the American Society of 


recent 


Mechanical Engineers 











Service of Refractories Is 
Improved During 1931 


ONTINUING a trend noted in 
1930 in the refractories field 
and aided by closer technical 
control of manufacturing proc- 
esses, high-alumina refractories of 
the mullite and sillimanite type came 
into wider use during 1931 in elec- 
tric furnaces, open hearths, high- 
temperature kilns and blast furnace 
stove checkers. This material has 
high refractoriness, improves with 
age if exposed to high temperature, 
has rigidity under high pressures at 
high temperatures and is little af- 
fected by oxidizing or reducing 
gases. 

The past 
made in improving chrome and mag- 
nesite brick, with reductions in 
spalling loss and increases in hot 
load strength. Much attention has 
been given to insulation of open- 
hearth furnaces, regenerators, soak- 


year also saw strides 


ing pits, flues, ete. 
Investigating New Refractories 


Beryllium oxide and _ euhedral 
corundum are two new types of re- 
fractories being subjected to experi 
ments to determine their suitability, 
according to Hobart M. Kraner, su- 
perintendent, Derry Works, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Derry, 
Pa., who points out that the former 
is being used as a crucible refrac- 
tory in laboratory research work on 
gases in metals; utility of the euhe- 
dral corundum is not clearly deter- 
mined. Silicon carbide is being used 
advantageously in the throats of 
open-hearth furnaces, in billet heat- 
ing furnaces and pipe normalizing 
furnaces, where abrasion is serious. 

A. E. R. Westman, Ontario Re- 
search Foundation, Toronto, Ont., 
sees closer technical control increas- 
ing the uniformity and quality of 
firebrick with practically nonspalling 
clay brick being made by carefully 
controlled coarse grinding. He also 
notes the introduction of new in- 
sulating refractories combining high 
insulating value with the refractori 
ness and other properties, except slag 
resistance, of high-grade firebrick. 

€ a 

N THE insulation field, rapidly 
! gaining prominence, activity has 
been principally in the realm of the 
smaller furnace, or in handling steel 
after it has left the open hearth and 
soaking pit, in the opinion of S. M 
Jenkins, Armstrong Cork & Insula- 
tion Co., Lancaster, Pa., who points 
out further that insulation of open 
hearths has not only cut heat losses 
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measurably, but also by sealing the 
unit against air infiltration has aided 
greatly in the development of au- 
tomatic control for reversing. 

Mr. Jenkins likens present-day fur- 
naces to conveying machinery, made 
of alloys, surrounded with walls of 
refractory insulating brick and steel 
outside shells which give wearing 
surface besides preventing air infil- 
tration. A new construction method 
has been tried—-building certain sec- 
tions of a furnace wall entirely of 
insulating brick if there is no abra- 
sion or cutting action. In other sec- 
tions the insulating brick are faced 
with a thin layer of firebrick for 
a wearing surface or for heat stor- 





age. Insulating brick are laid and 
faced with a thin refractory cement 


where no heat storage is desired. 
Some progress has been made along 
these lines on old furnaces where 
insulating brick have replaced fire- 
brick in furnace doors, and in these 
cases the brick are faced with a thin 
coating of high-temperature cement. 
That the trade as a whole is be- 
ginning to appreciate more and more 
advantages of lightweight so-called 
semirefractory materials for furnace 
linings, especially in the electric fur- 
nace field, is the contention of R. D. 
Van Nordstrand, engineer, industrial 
heating engineering department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
who adds that refractory manufac- 
turers and engineers are co-operat- 
ing to a greater extent, so that 
special designs are more easily man- 
ufactured. He sees as one of the 
major problems need for a furnace 
tile which can be manufactured more 
quickly than four or five weeks. 
reorge A. Balz, mechanical engi- 


neer, Perth Amboy, N. J., concludes 
that the depression has had a se- 
rious effect on refractory users and 
manufacturers, but that the introduc- 
tion of mullite has been followed up 
by an ever-broadening field where 
its desirable characteristics may be 
applied advantageously in severe 
service. An excellent and progres- 
sive standardization and improve- 
ment in regularity of size and qual- 
ity of refractories is noted by F. H. 
Willcox, vice president, Freyn Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, as well as im- 
provement in refractory life and de- 
crease in expense. 

Duplexing gray iron in rocking- 
type electric furnaces has been hin- 
dered somewhat due to failure of 
refractories to stand up under scour- 
ing action of the extremely hot metal 
bath, according to F. H. Riddle, di- 
rector of research, Champion Por- 
celain Co., Detroit, but the problem 
is solved by the use of so-called 
ramming mixes, made of grains of 
various forms of mullite sized to 
give the greatest possible density 
with as little plastic clay bond as 
possible. Electric furnace builders 
have found that these mixes, made 
from the molten cast mullite, andalu- 
site, cyanite, argon, ete., can be 
rammed and heated at once. 


* ° 


N BLAST furnace stove practice, a 

| development of considerable im- 
portance has been the trend to use 
checker brick of increasingly high 
refractoriness. First quality fire- 
brick are being used generally 
throughout the setting, and a number 
of companies have found it economi- 
cal to specify high alumina checkers 
of the 50 per cent AI,O, class for 
the upper courses of the _ stoves. 
These points are brought out by J. 
Spotts McDowell, director of re- 
search, Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co., Pittsburgh, who adds that im- 
proved, manufacturing methods are 
changing the practice in regard to 
construction details of blast furnace 
bottoms. <A decided improvement in 
the uniformity of the size of bot- 
tom blocks has resulted from adap- 
tation of the power pressed process 
to their manufacture. 


Need Hard and Dense Brick 


Due to the tendency to use a 
greater percentage of sinter in blast 
furnace charges, more attention 
is being given to providing hard and 
dense brick for furnace inwalls to 
withstand abrasion, in the opinion of 
Jay J. Seaver, vice president, H. A. 
Brassert & Co., Chicago. At the 
same time, however, the brick should 
be of an analysis giving the great- 
est heat resistance compatible with 
hardness. Mr. Seaver also states that 
high-temperature cements are being 
used more extensively for bonding 
firebrick in blast furnace linings. 

Merrell Cox, Arthur G. McKee & 
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Co., Cleveland, contends that the 
greatest improvements in brick for 
blast furnace stoves have been along 
the line of developing nonspalling 
brick for stove domes and the top 
brick in the checkerwork. He also 
cites a new method of making check- 
er tile of the nested type, in which 
the extrusion process has been sup- 
planted by a die pressing method. 
Open-hearth operators have 
achieved good results and low operat- 
ing costs with furnaces using min- 
eral bonded, hydraulically pressed 
unburned magnesite brick in front 
and back walls, monkey walls, end 
slopes, bridgewalls and downtakes, 
points out R. P. Heuer, director of 
research, General Refractories Co., 
Philadelphia, who further states that 
insulation of open hearths and other 
high-temperature furnaces has been 
given more consideration during 
1931, necessitating more study of 
refractories suitable for use in con- 
junction with insulating materials. 
The future will demand refractories 


possessing greater volume stability 


at high temperatures and _ higher 
softening points under static load, 
Mr. Heuer declares. 


HE past year saw the introduction 

of a new chrome brick, hot load 
strength of which was increased 300 
degrees Fahr., or about 12 per cent. 
R. E. Griffith, manager of refrac- 
tories sales, E. J. Lavino & Co., 
Philadelphia, outlining some of the 
salient features of this new brick, 
states that spalling loss due to rapid 
heating and cooling has been re- 
duced from 15 to less than 4 per 
cent, and that increased density, 
more rugged physical structure and 
greater chemical stability are pro- 
vided. 

Other new chrome products men- 
tioned by Mr. Griffith include a wet 
chrome cement possessing the 
smoothness and plasticity of a fine 
fireclay, and a plastic chrome coat- 
ing material for applying to any re- 
fractory structure where a neutral 
surface is desirable. Use of chrome 
ore in plastic form in the hearth 


and walls of slag tapping boilers 
also has increased greatly. 
Most important among develop- 


ments in magnesite brick, according 
to Mr. Griffith, is the new periclase 
brick, analyzing above 90 per cent 
in MgO and with low iron content. 
This brick shows many advantageous 
physical properties and is claimed 
to give economical service in roofs 
of open-hearth furnaces. 

A representative of a leading steel- 
maker of the Middle West notices con- 
siderable improvement made during 
the past year in the workmanship of 
in the clay brick 
been 


all brick, especially 

field. Improvements 
made in the so-called nonspalling mag- 
nesite brick. A dry silica 


also have 


pl essed 
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brick is now on the market and its 
shape has been bettered. 
This authority also considers 


worthy of mention the appearance of 
a new high fusing insulating brick 
which, although capable of better 
physical properties, still is outstand- 
ing in its field. 
Operations at the 


present, which 


make necessary frequent shutting 
down and starting up of furnaces 
point to a problem which has been 
present continually—the spalling and 
high repair costs of furnaces con- 
structed with silica brick. This diffi- 


culty indicates the need for develop- 
ing the physical characteristics of 
silica brick. 


Coating Industry Recognizes Prestige of 
Deep, Side-Heated Galvanizing Pots 


CHIEVEMENTS 
the galvanizing industry in 
1931 embody the development 
of what is known as No. 20 flux, which 
replaces muriatic acid and eliminates 


effected by 


the necessity for using sal ammoniac 
3eing neutral in its activity, comments 
W. H. Spowers Jr., consulting engi- 
neer, New York, this flux reduces dross 
consumption in kettles materially. 
Another step in advance, especially 
in continuous processes, such as wire, 
has been the development of the new 
bright dip cleaning method which pro- 


duces a surface mechanically and 


chemically clean. Some remarkable 
coatings have been obtained by the 
use of bright annealing equipment 


prior to galvanizing. The new tech- 
nique affords 4-minute wire with not 
more than 6 or 7 inches of spelter 


immersion. 
Firing Methods Revised 


Deep kettle installations with proper 
technique in firing have continued 
to forge to the front. Application of 
diffusion flame burners to the galvan- 
izing installation, Mr. Spowers em 
phasizes, is proving revolutionary in 
kettle firing. 

New equipment of particular inter- 
est to the galvanizing industry is a 
line of continuous cleaning, rinsing 
continuous pick- 
and 


and drying machines; 
ling equipment for 


small parts; 





a new slinger for removing excess 
zinc from small articles after the coat- 
ing has been applied, according to the 
observations of W. G. Imhoff, presi- 
dent, Wallace G. Imhoff Co., Vineland, 
N.. J. 

Another achievement, comments Mr. 
Imhoff, is a pickling machine 
with the parts made of special metal 
and acid-resisting bronze. Continued 
study is being made relative to the 
cause and prevention of white rust on 
coatings, the writer states. Alloy 
coating for protecting zine surfaces 
also is a development of the past year. 
Pickling tank design now incorporates 
vuleanized rubber linings and acid- 
proof brick and cement. 

Pails now are hot galvanized by 
machinery developed during’ the 
year just The wire galvan- 
izing industry the past year wit- 
nessed the installation of an electric 
galvanizing furnace. The pot is of 
the deep type with heat application 
on the sides 


new 


closed. 
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_ppartemeise workability of acid-re- 
sisting enamels is one of the accom- 
plishments of the vitreous coating in- 
dustry for 1931, states R. A. Weaver, 
president, Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleve- 
land. A metal cleaner and a new color 
chart also are recent developments and 
will enamel shops materially. 
The industry has witnessed the first 
installation of a large enameled metal 
tile manufacturing plant and Mr. 
Weaver discloses the first exterior por- 
metal residence will 


assist 


celain enameled 
make its bow this year. 

A cross-section of the wall includes 
plaster on metal lath, a steel frame, 4 
inches of insulating material backed 
by %-inch fiber board and finally por- 
celain enamel the exterior. 
The enamel exterior siding will be in 
the form of shallow rectangular pans 
enamel battens covering the 

While the enamel units may 
be in any commercial color, the first 
house will have matte-glaze porcelain 


steel on 


with 
joints 


about the color of buff limestone. 
Kitchen, lavatories, bath and recrea- 
tion room will be lined throughout 
with porcelain enameled steel. 
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Steelmakers Striving for Low-Cost, 


High-Quality Ingot Production 


(Concluded from Page 157) 


ference in the checker temperatures 
between one side and the other, are 
sufficient to cause one furnace to 
adjacent 


perform poorly and _ its 


neighbor to produce large tonnages 

And so automatic control, states 
Mr. Dobrin, has come to be recog- 
nized as a useful means of standard- 
izing general good conditions and of 
eliminating weakness due to the 
human element. As a result, stand 
ards of performance now are being 





relegated to the background. It is 
not uncommon to find a practice of 
4 million B.t.u. per ton of steel melt- 
ed in plants where 6 or 7 million 
B.t.u. per ton had been accepted as 
the expected performance. Yields, 
tons per furnace hour and furnace 
life have increased in many cases. 


Furnace Controls to the Fore 


The question of combustion and 
other furnace controls, concludes Mr. 
Dobrin, at first occupied the atten 
tion of certain technical groups, but 
these problems now are being con 
sidered prominently by executives 
who usually are called upon to au- 
thorize expenditure of funds for 
these purposes. As a result, man- 
agements generally are more sympa- 
thetic toward requests from. their 
staff for outlays for these improve 
ments. Over 50 open-hearth furnaces 
are equipped with various controls, 
and even greater progress is expect- 
ed in the immediate future. 

A decided swing toward the use 
of chrome brick as a backup re 
fractory for ground magnesite as 
used around the hearth and ports of 
open hearths is observed by W. C. 
Buell, open-hearth department, Ar- 
thur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland. Its 
use as a lining for monkey walls 
ports and downtakes also is increas- 
ing. While the use of the neutral 
chrome rather than the basic mag 
nesite in basic practice is chemically 
logical, the increasing use of chrome 
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brick has come through improved 
manufacturing methods which have 
enhanced physical qualities of the 
brick and reduced cost to a figure 
substantially lower than magnesite 
brick, 

Silica brick for open-hearth roofs, 
states Mr. Buell, now are specified to 
be true to a straight edge on the 
longitudinal surfaces. Brick man 
ufacturers have been obliged to im- 
prove kiln practice to meet this spec- 
ification, and a general improvement 
in the brick has followed. This bet 
terment shows up in longer roof life 
which can be increased still further 
when roofs are designed on sound 
basie theory and installed in accord 
ance with such theory. 

Use of insulating material is in 
creasing, concludes Mr. Buell, sev- 
eral roofs being at least 
built along this line. Trials have 
been made in insulating the top of 
the pan. Insulation of the entire 
furnace system to the charging floor 
at the uptakes in the newer furnace: 
has been accomplished. 

High-alumina brick are 
wider steel plant uses which even 
tually will lead to a considerable in 
crease in the application of these re 


partially 


finding 


fractories, comments J. Spotts Me 
Dowell, director of research, Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Co., Pitts 
burgh. Where open-hearth check 
ers have been topped out with high 
alumina brick of the 50 per cent alu- 
mina class, the life of these upper 
courses in a number of cases has 
been double that obtained with first 
quality fireclay brick. Operation dif 
ficulties are decreased since the high 
alumina brick do not fuse so readily 
and the fluxing action due to ash is 


greatly reduced 


Welding Code Adoption Is 
Stamp of Acceptance 


(Concluded from Page 161) 
such achievements as use of the car 
burizing flame in gas welding. 

Also commenting briefly, R. E. 
Iritsch, vice president, Tube-Turns 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., reveals that on 
a percentage basis, more new piping 
jobs in 1931 were specified to be 
welded than in 1930. 

Rapid extension of atomic hydro 
gen welding and automatie and speed 
welding in the acetylene field are 
commented upon by J. H. Deppeler, 
chief engineer, Metal & Thermit 
Corp., New York. In the thermit 
field, he says that rail welding has 


been accomplished without  inter- 
ruption to traffic. 

Because it is older and because 
it is not spectacular as is welding, 
riveting as a process for joining met- 
al structures receives little publicity. 
Nevertheless, in spite of inroads of 
welding, riveting has increased over 
a period of years principally because 
of the growing use of steel construc- 
tion. Steady progress has been made 
practice. 


in rivets and riveting 


Riveting Costs Lower 


Lee H Miller, chief 
American Institute of 
struction, Cleveland, is authority for 
the statement that industry at pres- 
ent is more interested in what it will 
do rather than how it will do it. 
Every fabricating shop is equipped 
to supplement riveting requirements 
with welding where it is economical] 
and permitted by regulations. 


engineer, 
Con- 


Steel 


Riveting costs still are lower than 
welding for large structures, there- 
fore, he says, welding reaches only 
those fields where special require- 
ments justify a higher cost. However, 
numerous operations 


connections are 


there are 
where secondary 


more economical by welding 


In riveted construction there is a 
trend toward use of special processed 
rivets made from selected quality 
steel pickled after forging and cen- 
terless ground to a plus or minus 


0.002-inch tolerance, declares Pierre 
Champion, vice president, Champion 
Cleveland. Hot pressed 
these rivets give 


Rivet Co., 
into reamed holes, 
a perfect clean metal contact pre 
venting caustic embrittlement. 
There is a larger use of cold 
pressed rivets for electric heating; 





however, these are not recommended 
for pressure work, Likewise, demand 
for cold made and annealed rivets 
for driving with minimum pressure 


is marked, advises Mr. Champion. A 
new application in the last year is 
stainless steel rivets for hull bot- 


toms of ocean vessels. 

If times were normal, Mr. Cham 
pion states, rivet demand would be 
three times that of 1910, in spite of 
the fact that lighter structurals re- 
quire fewer rivets Years ago riv 
ets represented 7 per cent of total 


structure, today a scant 3 per cen 
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Steelmaking Capacity Added in 1931 
Unparalleled in Past 13 Years 


TEELMAKING facilities com- 
pleted during 1931 outdis- 
tanced every annual basic open- 
hearth building program un- 
dertaken in this country in the past 
13 years. Not since 1918 has the 
number of basic furnaces added to 
the national complement exceeded 30 
units. But during the year just 
closed 34 basic furnaces, with more 
than half located in the Chicago dis- 
trict, were made ready for their in- 
itial melting campaign. Back in 
1918 the number of basic open 
hearths laid down totaled 39; inter- 
mediate years recorded from 7 to 26 
furnaces completed annually. 
Expansion in finishing mill capac- 
ity authorized in 1929 and 1930 dic- 
tated an increase in steelmaking fa- 
cilities. In the Chicago district 
where new structural, alloy bar and 
continuous plate mills were built, 
the existing complement of steelmak- 
ing furnaces no longer was adequate 
to meet additional finishing mill re- 
quirements. And so in this district 
alone 23 modern open hearths were 
completed. Expenditures also were 
made for modernizing existing finish- 
ing mill equipment elsewhere in this 
country and the completed units 
bring many mechanical improvements 
to the forefront. 


Will Deliever 140-Foot Lengths 


What is claimed to be the heaviest 
continuous plate mill in the world 
was built in the Chicago district. The 
total length of the mill from the 
soaking pits to the finishing end is 
2100 feet. The design of the unit 
affords the output of plates up to 92 
inches wide, in maximum lengths of 
140 feet and a delivery speed of 350 
to 700 feet a minute. The gear drive 
for the roughing mill includes two 
gears each 21 feet 8 inches diameter 
with teeth 6 feet across the face. 

The layout is such that plates can 
be rolled either in one heat from 
the ingot or reheated slabs. Leaving 
the slabbing mill the piece passes 
through a stand of scale-breaking 
rolls three stands of 2-high roughing 
rolls, two stands of vertical edging 
rolls and finally six stands of 4-high 
finishing rolls of the roller bearing 
type. After the final finishing pass 
the plate is roller leveled, then con- 
veyed to a turnover device where it 
is inspected on both sides and finally 
is passed to the shears. The entire 
installation is controlled electrically 
including the adjustment of the rolls 
and the operation of the side guards. 

Modernization of equipment also 
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has flourished in the sheet and tin 
making industries where 26 addi- 
tional hot mills have been equipped 
with mechanical feeders and catchers. 
New features have been incorporated 
in the design of the tables to facili- 
tate delivering the product in align- 
ment and to eliminate certain incon- 
veniences associated with the loca- 
tion of the drive. The new tables are 
symmetrical about the center line of 


outputs as high as 34 tons of 27-gage 
stock, 28 inches wide, in 8 hours op- 
eration, the steel being heated twice, 
runover through the mill, reheated 
and finished on the same mill. With 
one continuous furnace serving two 
stands of roughing rolls, the produc- 
tion of breakdown sheets averages 40 
tons in an 8-hour turn. 

The push bench mill made its bow 
to the American seamless tubemaking 








BLAST FURNACES 


Company 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstowr a 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. 








Sloss-Sheffie Ga 

Sloss-Sheffield Sh 

Talladeg ; 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., Cat 
Total 
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the mill and permit the operator to 
work on either side without inter- 
fering with the doubling operation. 
The tilt point of the table has been 
located at the end to provide the 
proper angle of delivery over the top 
roll. In order to have the mills more 
accessible and to improve their gen- 
eral appearance, the return conveying 
unit has been placed in a plane be- 
low the floor level. 

Records of one mill equipped with 
the improved type of tables disclose 








Table I 
. . 
Recapitulation 
Completed Building 
1931 1931 
By-Product coke ovens 65 138 
Stacks remodeled ; é 3 
Open-hearth furnaces 34 0 
Rolling Mills 
Bar ‘ 2 0 
Beam.. ; ] 0 
Billet... ; l 0 
Blooming oa ; 3 0 
Merchant.... 2 0 
Plate sa a ale I 0 
Plate, continuous 2 { 
Plate-strip I 2 
Plug l 0 
Rod . 2 0 
Strip, Steckel cold 2 0 
Strip, 2-high cold l 2 
Strip, 2-high hot 0 1 
Strip, 4-high j 14 
Tin, hot 2 0 
Tube, electric weld ] 1 
Tube, push benc! 0 1 
Tube, seamless l 0 
Universal 1 0 
Total 33 21 








industry during the year just closed 
In the production of tubes by this 
method a billet is formed 
under a hydraulic press into a thick- 
walled thimble. The latter positioned 
on the end of a mandrel is pushed 
by a rack and pinion through a series 
of stationary ring dies which reduce 
the wall thickness and elongate the 
piece into a closed-end tube After 
removing the mandrel, the closed 
end is sawed off and the tube is sub- 
jected to the usual finishing opera 
tions. The 1500-horsepower General 
Electric reversing motor for actuat- 
ing the push bench starts and accel- 
erates the ram, forces it through the 
dies at a predetermined speed, stops, 
reverses and returns the ram to its 


heated 


starting position at a high rate of 
speed. The speed of the strokes can 
be adjusted over a wide range. The 
controls prevent the ram from over- 
running in either direction. 


Provides Automatic Control 


Many applications of photoelectric 
and thyratron tubes were made in the 
steel industry last year. In one plant 
the operation of a pack furnace and 
conveyor automatically is controlled 
by the former type tube. The packs 
in transit through the furnace inter- 
cept a beam of light which actuates 
the photoelectric relay and stops the 
conveyor before the sheet strikes the 
discharge door. The same type relay 
is utilized to control a shear. Flag 
witches on automatic catcher tables 
for sheet mills also are operated by 
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the photoelectric tube The sheet 
passing between the rolls actuates 
the tubes which in turn control the 


lifting motions of the conveyor. Sev- 
eral installations of thyratron tubes 
also were made last year for control- 
ling the reels which coil the wire fol 
the drawing operation The 
same arrangement is being employed 
teel in 


lowing 


to control the speed of strip 
transit through a continuous pickling 
machine. 

The thrustor, 
device for 


an electrohydraulic 


obtaining a straight-line 


the coils and serves to exclude air 
both during the heating period and 
while the stock is being cooled. An 
atmosphere of illuminating gas is 
maintained under the hoods. 

Results of operation have indicat- 
ed the superiority of this type fur- 
nace for annealing cold rolled strip 
The advantages include a large sav- 


ing in time required for annealing, a 
saving in floor space and handling la 
in the uni 
formity of annealing and surface con 
dition. The requirement is 


bor and an improvement 


energy 


means of which the heat may be 
extracted from and charged into the 
compartment at a comparatively high 


by 


rate 
Gas Is Circulated 
The cooling system consists of a 
finned tubular-type surface cooler, 
through which water flows; the nec- 


essary duct and damper system, and, 


a motor-driven blower which circu- 
lates the gas from the compartment 
through the cooler and back to the 
furnace The cooling rate is con- 








Equipment Completed and Building in 1931 


Table II 


Open Hearths Completed in 1931 


Company 
Rated Annual 


Table IV 


Stacks Being Remodeled Dec. 31, 1931 


Number or name 


N por er Bethlehem Steel ¢ Sparrows P Md seit © yes 
; I wi sonic capacity, Ford Motor c Dearb rn, Mick ** Henry 
Company furnaces tons tons Republic Steel Corp., Y gstown, O No. 2 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows P t, Md 6 150 514,200 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mict l 400 123,000 Total 3 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind 7 150 599,900 
illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill 14 150 1,199,800 *Replacement; 1000 tons or more daily capacity 
National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa 3 250 369,000 **Contemplated. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Fairfield, Ala l 150 123,000 
Wisconsin Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill 2 100 140,000 Table V 
Total 34 3,068,900 x 
By-Product Ovens Completed in 1931 
— Est. annual 
lable III No. of Type coking 
Company vens f ovens apacity,tons 
‘ Consolidated Gas Co., Hunts Point, N. Y 37 K-B 233,100 
Stacks Remodeled in 1931 Hudson Valley Fuel Corp., Troy, N. 31 K-B 195,300 
Potal..; 68 428,400 
Company Number name 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. ¥ eG kT. r 
Carnegie Steel Co., Mingo Junction, O No. 2 rable VI 
Carnegie Steel Co., Rankin, Pa Nx 2 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo 
Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago.. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Portsmouth, O 
Total 


*Replacement; 1000 tons or more 


capacity 


mi Ovens Building Dec. 31, 1931 


Est. annual 


No. of Type coking 
yvens ofovens cCapacity,tons 
138 K-B 1,021,200 








motion, was installed by many plants 
for operating shear stops, tilting and 


lifting tables, skip hoist brakes and 
furnace doors. Six units, each de 
signed for a 4000-pound'_ thrust 


through an 18-inch stroke, are being 
installed in a plant in the Pittsburgh 
district for operating the doors of a 
billet reheating furnace. Valves op- 
erated by the thrustor also were in- 
stalled for automatically controlling 
the high-pressure water used in hot 
strip and other type mills for descal- 
ing the steel in the process of rolling. 


Anneals Strip Electrically 


Two installations of electric fur- 
naces for bright annealing coiled 
strip steel were placed in operation 
during the year just closed. Each 
furnace consists of a bell-type heat- 
ing chamber and several bases or 
ears upon which the coiler stock is 
stacked. An inner hood or cover 


of heat-resisting alloy is placed over 
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approximately 175 kilowatt hours per 
ton of steel treated. 


One installation is used almost ex- 


clusively for annealing high-carbon 
strip. To avoid decarburization un- 
usual precautions have been neces- 
sary in the past in carrying out the 


anneal. With the proper atmosphere 


maintained beneath the hoods in the 
electric furnace, it has been found 
practical to anneal this material to 


the correct temper without decarburi- 
zation, merely by accurately control 


ling the temperature, time cycle and 
atmosphere. 

A new type furnace for anneal 
ing sheets has been built in which 
a load of material can be cooled in 


the furnace in a comparatively short 


time. The new unit is lined with 
light-weight refractory brick so that 


the heat storage in the furnace walls 
is comparatively small, and employs 
a circulating system for the furnace 


atmosphere, with an external cooler 


trolled by adjusting the speed of the 


blower, or the valves in the duct 


system. The use of hydrogen as an 
atmosphere increases the effective- 
ness of the system due to the high 
specific heat of this gas. A load can 
be cooled in this furnace in about 


one-half the time required when the 
stack of sheets is set in an open room 


under a hood, 

Two continuous plate-strip mills 
were installed in Alabama last year, 
one by the Gulf States Steel Co. and 
the other by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. At the opening 
of this year two additional mills of 
this type for supplying rough-down 
sheets to conventional-typ¢e heel 
mills, were under construction. Otis 
Steel Co., Cleveland, is laying down 


hot plate-strip unit which 
will be served by what is claimed to 
be the widest 4-high cold mills so far 
employed. The cold mills, including 
stands of 4-high 72-inch rolls, 


a 72-inch 


two 
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be : automatically will slow down to a country of motor-driven centrifugal 
the i predetermined slow speed for thread- compressors for furnishing air to Postpone Decision 
igh ing the strip through the rolls, and bessemer converters. Three units, 

then speed up to the normal operat- each capable of delivering 31,700 eu- 

ing rate. The 24-inch sheet bar mill bic feet of air per minute at 26.8 O O R By 

of the company now is being dis- pounds per square inch, are driven n re ate ise 

2 f mantled inasmuch as the 72-inch hot through separate speed increasing 
er, mill will supply roughdowns to the gear by a 3600-horsepower motor. ASHINGTON No provision 
C- company’s 2-high sheet mills Each compressor ordinarily sup W i: obviating two charges on 


v2 one ' lies air 9. sing converter . iron ore was included in the master 
Adds Wide Strip Mill plies air to a single converter, but “ : psi ; 
su- the piping is arranged so that any tariff filed by the railroads with the 


interstate commerce commission and 


nt Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, blower may be connected to any ves- 

he Ind., also is installing a 76-inch plate- sel. The control is centered in the accepted by the latter, making in- 

n- strip mill which is designed to hot pulpit where meters are located on creased freight rates effective Jan. 4. 
roll stock wider than any other unit a bench to indicate the air pressure, It is understood that the roads 

— of this type thus far built in this air volume and speed of each blower have agreed there will be only one 

— country. The operators start or stop the units advance on iron ore, and that shall 


A building extension, 60 x 50 feet, or increase or decrease their speed apply to the highest factors, but 








Rolling Mills Completed or Building in 1931 











D” Table VII Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Fairfield, Ala plate-strip 
ry Wal gford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn l l¢ ld strip 
% Y ingstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O l elec. weld tube 
‘ ~ . . Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O l lu 
| Rolling Mills Completed in 1931 nt | plug 
Total wees 33 
Company No. Mills Type mills *Reol 
eplacement 
Alloy Metal Wire Co. Inc., Moore, Pa 1 4-high cold strip ‘ 
American Steel & Wire Co., Donora, Pa 2 rod Table VIII 
i American Steel & Wire Co., Donora, Pa 1 24” billet . 
t American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 4 26” 4-high cold strip 
j American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 4 16" 4-high cold strip R li Mill 8 Idi D 3 931 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 1 744” Steckel strip ° Ing His ul ing ec. iP 1 
! American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass 1 74%" Steckel strip 
la Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md 1 40” universal : — ' . , 
20., 9 oe Company No. mills ye mills 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md l plate wa hy Type mil 
ns Carnegie Steel Co., McDonald, O : l 10° merchant American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Gary, Ind..... l 4-high cold strip 
00 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. : 2 28” hot tin Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh...........e.005 l 10” hot strip 
00 Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich ee 1 10” merchant Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh : sah wg 2 8" cold strip 
- Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala 1 plate-strip Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind | 76” hot plate-strip 
90 Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind... 1 44” blooming Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind / 54” 4-high cold strip 
Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill l 44" blooming Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind j 42" 4-high cold strip 
Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill l beam Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Aliquippa, Pa l push-bench tube 
Illinois Steel Co., §. Chicago, III 1 96" cont. plate Otis Steel Co., elan ; l 72” hot plate-strip 
Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill l 10” alloy bar veland 2 72” 4-high cold strip 
o & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh *] merchant p., Massillon, O l 4-high cold strip 
Jational Tube Co., Gary, Ind , inns 1 seamless tube ¢ I , Am ige, Pa l elec. wel b 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa 1 blooming 
St. Louis Screw & Bolt Co., St. Louis ; l 10” bar Total vr 21 
a 
1s 
0 
= was added to an existing warehouse to meet changing requirements dur- with the lake shipping season not 
at the Weirton, W. Va., tin mills ing each blow. opening until late March or April 
e of the Weirton Steel Co. and the en- Melting facilities at the Rouge more pressing matters will be de- 
t tire floor space set aside for a lac- plant of the Ford Motor Co., Dear- cided first. 
. quer department for the coating and born, Mich., has been increased by The new rates add 6 cents a net 
" storing of black and tin plate. Two the installation of a 400-ton tilting ton to iron ore, coal, mill cinder and 
: ovens, fired with coke oven gas, one open hearth. Instead of crushing the cale, and slag: 12 cents a net ton 
, hump type for crystalline work and chassis of old automobiles and shear on pig iron and scrap; 2 cents per 
t the other a straightway type, as well ing the wreckage to charging door 100 pounds on finished iron and steel 
. as two lacquer coating machines were sizes, the chassis will be compressed and less-carload shipments. The in- 
installed. A vacuum cleaning sys- into compact bales at the rate of creases expire March 31, 1933, or 
tem for cleaning the building also one a minute. The resultant scrap earlier if business conditions im 
was added and means provided for will be remelted in the new 400-ton prove sufficiently. 
3 ae Sa iil " ore Dayne 5 : . rr « » ts re s- : 
taking in filtered ait from the out furnace and the molten metal trans A conference on the Chicago 
side and for keeping the building ferred to any of the nine 100-ton switching rate case, scheduled for 
tight against the infiltration of un- open hearths in the shop. Jan. 7, has been postponed These 
ae . air The 9 nace o ; : iceell: > j . , , qs ¢ 
cleaned air. The 12 pa: s continuous Miscellaneous improve ments at th rates were recently advanced % to 1 
roughing and looping finishing train open-hearth shop of the Youngstown cent on one, two and three line 
of the 10 inch hot strip mill was re Sheet & Tube Co., bh am pbe ll, ” in hauls Formal hearing of objection 
arranged for rolling rounds and clude the installations of an ingot is set for Jan. 25 at Chicago 
squares from *%-inch to 1% inches, jarring machine for making sound in 
, angles from 1 x l-inch to 2 x 2% gots. The company also added the 
inches inclusive and concrete bars necessary equipment for relining the J. D. Maxwell, superintendent of 
in a range similar to that mentioned re-usable type hot tops and installed he Tungsten Production Co. Ine.. at 
for rounds and squares. temperature reversing control equip- its Nightingale plant near Lovelock 
Last year there was placed in oper- ment on several of its open hearth Nev., will renew development work 
ation at a plant in the Chicago dis- and carbometer apparatus for deter and if results justify it it ll of 
trict the first installation in this mining the carbon content 200 tons capacity will be doubled 
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Hesitant Attitude Marks Entry of First Quarter 


Steelmakers Taking Measures 

Rate Recoups Holiday Loss—Fewer 
RON and steel markets are emerging from 
the holiday lull without any measurable 


clarification in demand or prices. The auto- 

motive industry is awaiting the verdict of the 
January shows; railroads are withholding track 
material releases pending a decision on wages; 
building activity is good, considering the season, 
but pipe business is being deferred by the for- 
mulation of municipal budgets and financing for 
projected long-distance lines. 

Steelworks operations have snapped back prac- 
tically to the level prior to the Christmas shut- 
down, ranging between 20 and 24 per cent in the 
week ended Jan. 2, compared with 15-20 per 
cent in the week ended Dec. 26. A further slight 
gain is indicated for the week beginning Jan. 4, 
but rarely have steel producers entered a first 
quarter with so little tangible business on books. 
in few instances have consumers anticipated re- 
quirements to forestall increases in freight rates 
effective Jan. 4, though in most cases the burden 
will fall upon them. 

Because prices are unsettled and buyers are 
disposed to wait, producers are not pressing for 
contracts. Further weakness has developed in 
semifinished steel; in galvanized and No. 10 blue 


Stacks 


To Check Downward Price Drift—Operating 


Active Than at Bottom of 1991 


in hot-strip and hot-rolled steel 
STEEL’S single 


annealed sheets; 
bars; and in pig iron at Buffalo. 
price composite, therefore, is down 20 cents to 
$29.96, and the finished steel composite is off 40 
cents to $47.12. However, definite measures to 
stabilize steel prices now are being undertaken. 
Concrete reinforcing bar awards are unusu 
ally heavy at 13,600 tons, due to an award of 
8000 tons by Minnesota for highway work, to the 
Minnesota Steel Co. Structural steel awards for 
the week total 17,100 tons, compared with 45,- 
It now develops the 70,- 
purchased by an 


520 tons a week ago. 
000 boxes of tin plate to be 
American packer for delivery in Argentina may 
be placed with an American mill. The Erie rail 
road has definitely inquired for 1932 rail re 
quirements, estimated at 40,000 tons. 

Climaxing an unsatisfactory year, an estimate 
of pig iron production for December places the 
daily rate at 31,694 gross tons, a decline of 13.7 
per cent from 36,727 tons in November. Output 
of coke pig iron for 1931 totals 18,265,155 tons, 
contrasted with 31,441,488 tons in 1930. A net 
loss of 10 stacks leaves only 57 Dec. 31, 
a smaller number than at the bottom of the de- 
pression in 1921 


in blast 


Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Jan. 2, Der Oct., Jan 
1932 1931 1931 1931 
PIG IRON 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $17.26 17.51 18.16 18.76 
Basic, valley 15.00 15.00 16.50 17.00 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa 16.00 16.00 16.25 17.25 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh 17.26 17.51 18.16 18.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 16.50 16.60 17.20 17.5( 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham 12.00 12.00 12.00 14.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.25 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Phila 15.76 16.01 7.26 18.26 
Malleable, valley 16.00 16.10 16.90 7.50 
Malleable, Chicago 16.50 16.60 17.10 7.50 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 20.04 20.79 25.04 27.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 16.63 16.88 17.53 17.6 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 79.79 84.79 89.79 89.79 


For local delivery, Northern shipments 


¢#2.25 to 2.75 silicon 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


based on $11, Birmingham 


COKE 

Connellsville furnace, ovens 2.25 2.30 2.40 2.50 
Connellsville foundry, ovens 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.31 

~Y NN ni Y ‘ 

SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 27.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 28.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 28.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 37.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
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Jan. 2, Dec Oct., Jan., 
1932 1931 1931 1931 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.64 6 65 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 1.84 1.89 1.89 1.94 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.60 1.60 1.70 70 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.6914 1.6914 1.76 1.81 
Shapes, Chicago 1.60 1.60 ye 1.70 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.65 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.731% 1.73% 1.801% 1.81% 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.60 60 1.70 1.70 
Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Pitts 1.75 1.85 1.85 2.05 
fSheets, No. 24, hot, ann., Pitts 2.25 10 1( 35 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts 2.80 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Chi 2.00 ».00 ( 2.50 
tSheets, No. 24, hot, ann., Chi 2.45 2.55 2.55 2.20 
Sheets, No. 24 galvan., Chi. 3.05 8.05 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.2( 2.20 2.20 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 4.75 4.75 1.75 5.00 
fComparisons are with old classification No. 24 ick sheets 
SCRAP 

Heavy melting steel, Pitts $10.25 10.25 10.45 13.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 7.50 7.65 8.20 10.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 7.50 7.50 1.75 10.00 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa 9.50 9.50 9.5 13.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago 7.25 7.40 8.00 9.50 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 10.25 10 10.50 13.00 
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urrent Finished Steel Prices 


Delivered prices subject to freight surcharge beginning Jan. 4. Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


HOT ROLLED No. 10 
Pittsburgh, base ................. . 1.65e to 1.70c 
Gary, Ind. Harbor, base.. 1.75c to 1.80c 
OIC ION, Soivsiesisccrinsrwusccs SOO UO aaa 
Philadelphia, del. . 1.94¢c to 1.99¢ 
3irmingham, base ................ 1.80¢e to 1.85¢ 


BLUE ANNEALED NO. 9-10 


Pittsburgh, base ..............000 1.75c to 1.85¢ 
Chicago, district miills........ 1.95¢ 
Chicago, delivered 2.00c 
Philadelphia, del. ........... : 2.14¢c 
St. Louis, delivered . " 2.20%c 
BRET AIN | occ cnceosisscscesscscese 2.00¢e 
San Francisco c. if. F 2.33c 


*HOT ROLLED ANNE AL ED NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, base wwe 220C tO 2.49 
Gary, Ind. Harbor, base... 2.40c to 2.50c 
CHICATO, Gel. ...cccrcccccccccsccceesss. 245C to 2.66 
Philadelphia, del. ....... . 2.59¢ to 2.69c 
Birmingham, base 2.45c to 2.55c 
St. Louis, del. a 2.7516¢c 
San Francisco, c.i.f. Bs 2.88c 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 

Pittsburgh, base . 2.80c to 2.90¢ 


Gary, Ind. Harbor, base. : 3.00¢c 
Chicago, del. : =e 3.05¢ 
Philadelphia, base ; 3.19c 
Birmingham, base . 3.05¢ 
St. Louis, del. . 3.2546c 


San Francisco, c.i.f. 3.38¢ 
*AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base .......... 2.90c to 3.00c 
FURNITU RE 
Pitts., No. 10 heavy .... ; 2.65¢c 
Pitts., No. 20 light .... 3.25¢c 
TIN MILL BLAC K NO. 28 
Pittsburgh, base ............ . 2.55¢ to 2.65c 
Gary base patanitncaile’ . 2.65¢c to 2.75c 
St. Louis, del. 3.001%4c 
*HEAVY COLD ROLLED NO. 10 
Pittsburgh base . ae 2.25c to 2.35c 
Gary, Ind. Harbor, base.... 2.35c to 2.45t 
Chicago, del. “3 2.40c to 2.50c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.54¢ to 2.64c 
St. Louis, del. 2.70%e 
*COLD ROLLED NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base 2.85c to 2.95¢ 
Gary, Ind. Harbor, base .... 2.95c to 3.05c 
Chicago, del. cearecrere 3.00¢ to 3.10c 
Philadelphia, del. ......... 3.14c to 3.24¢c 
St. Louis, del. . =o 3.30%c 

*Lower prices have been applied on 
large tonnages of special sizes. 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base are $4.75 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher 
Long ternes, 24, unassorted, 3.00c to 3.10¢ 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply on_ straight carloads. 

Mixed and joint carloads take 10 cents 

higher price; pool carloads 25-cent ad- 

vance; less carloads 40-cent advance.) 
F.o.b. mills, 100 lb. keg 


Standard wire nails . $1.95 
Cement coated nails . ; 1.95 
Galvanized nails 3.95 


(Per pound) 


Polished staples 2.50¢c 
Galvanized staples 2.75¢ 
Barbed wire, gal. 2.60c 
Annealed fence wire 2.35¢ 
Galvanized wire 2.80c 
Woven wire fencing, (9-11 ga.) $55.00 
(12% ga. and lighter) $60.00 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage 2.20c 


>» 
ve 
O¢ 


Spring wire 
Joliet, DeKalb Waukegan, Ill, An- 
Ind Chicago, $1 over Pitts 
( \ ID tl d Worcester. Ma $° 
! el Fairfield Ala., $3 higher 


1932 
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Steel Plates 


Pittsburgh, base 1.50c to 1.60c 
Philadelphia, del 1.6814c to 1.78%e 
New York, delivered 1.78c to 1.88¢ 
Boston, delivered 1,95¢ 
Chicago, base . 1.60c to 1.70¢c 
Cleveland, del. 1.681%4c to 1.78%e 
Lackawanna, N, Y., base 1.60¢c to 1.70c 
Birmingham, base 1.75¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base 1.65c to 1.70c 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 1.80c to 1.85¢c 
St. Louis, del. 1.95%c 


Structural Shines 


Pittsburgh, base ....... 1.50c to 1.60c 
Philadelphia, del. 1.661%4c to 1.76%ec 
New York, del. : 1.78144c to 1.804c 
Boston, del. 1.88%c to 1.93%ec 
Chicago, base . 1.60c to 1.70c 
Cleveland, delivered 1.681%4c to 1.78%e 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.60c to 1.70¢c 


Birmingham, base 1.75¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. . 2.05¢ 
Do, wide flange 2.15¢ 
Bars 
SOFT STEEL 
Pittsburgh, base .... 1.50¢c to 1.60¢ 
Chicago, base ... 1.60c to 1.65¢ 


Birmingham, base 70c to 1.75¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.60c to 1.70¢c 
Pacific coast, c.i.f. 2.056 
Cleveland, base, local del 
Cleveland base, out. del 
Philadelphia, del. 

New York, del 

Boston, del. . 95c to 2.00¢c 
Pittsburgh, cold finish 1.85¢ 


1.60¢ to 1.65« 
1.60c to 1.65¢ 
1.79¢e to 1.89¢ 
1.83c to 1.93¢ 
1 


Pittsburgh, forg. qual. 1.90¢ 
RAIL STEEL 
Chicago Heights 1.50¢c to 1.60c 
Eastern mills . 1.30¢ 
Pittsburgh 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
IRON 
Chicago, base 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
New York, delivered 1.88¢ to 1.98¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered 1.84¢ to 1.94c 
Pittsburgh, refined 2.70c to 4.20c 


REINFORC ING 


Pitts., billet cut lengths 1.75¢ 

Stock lengths, mill . 1.60¢ 
Chi., billet . 1.75c to 2.00c 
Chi., rail steel ..... 1.55c to 1.80« 
Chi., rail steel, bridges and 

culvert 1.40¢e to 1.50¢ 
Philadelphia, cut lengths 2.04¢ 
Cleveland, cut lengths 1. 


Cold Finished Bars, Shafting 


Base Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Buffalo and Cleveland 2.00 
Shafting, turned and 

ground, Pittsburgh, Cum- 

berland, Md 35c to 2.80« 


Coiseuia adie: Allloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nik ke 


Sheets. 35c; plates, 3lc; bars, 28c 
\ B Cc D 
Bars 1% 20.5¢ 23¢ Zs 
Plates 21 22.5 
Sheets 23 4.54 
Hot Strip 1% 20.5 ¢ 
Cold strip 25 26.54 29 34 
Carbon 0.12 and under; n ( 
ha chrome | i lou | 
1 Lo% int C ¢ 3/2 
Wrought Washers 
Carl §.50 to 6 


Allloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bars, 2.65c, mill 
Alloy 4600 .20 to .80 Mo. 


S.A.E. Diff. 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
2000 . 0.25 5100 .80-1.10 
2100 . 0.55 Cr. 0.45 
2300 . 1.50 51.00 Cr. 
2600 ..... . 2.25 spring 0.20 
3100 0.55 6100 bars. 1.20 
3200 1.35 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
3300 . , 3.80 Cr., Ni., Van. 1.50 
3400 . wee EO Carbon Van... 0.95 
4100 .15 to .25 9250 (flats) 0.25 
ee doa 0.50 9250 (rds.,sq.) 0.50 
Strip, Hoops Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts 1.55¢ to 1.60¢ 
Do, 61/16 to 24-in., Pitts. 1.45¢ to 1.50¢ 


Hot strip to 6 in. Chi. ........ 1.65c to 1.70¢ 
Do, 61/16 to 24 in. ........ 1.55¢ to 1.60¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts. . . 1.70¢ to 1.80¢c 
Do., Chicago 1.85c to 1.95¢ 
Cold-roll. strip, Pitts., Cleve. 2.00c to 2.15¢ 
Worcester, 3 tons, over 2.20c 
Rails, Track Material 


Standard rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 20 to 
45 Ibs. ...-$22.00 to $26.00 
50 to 75 . 20.00 to 24. 00 
80 to 100 24.00 to 27.00 


Light rails, 25-45, mills $34.00 
Light rails, Chicago . $36.00 
Angle bars, mills 2.75¢ 
Spikes, ‘railroad, mills 2.60c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in 

and smaller, Pitts 2.60c 
Spikes, boat, barge, Pitts 2.90c 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 3.50c 

Do, standard, jobbers 73 off list 


Track bolts, Chicago 8.50c 
Tie plate, mills 


Boks and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi. 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case 
lots apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread 73, 10 and 10 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 

Eagle list ...%3, 10 and 10 off 

MACHINE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread, lag screws, plow 
bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts without 
nuts 73, 10 and 10 off 

Tire bolts 60, 10 and 10 off 

Stove bolts, 80-25-10 off in pkgs.; 80 
25-10-2% off in bulk. 

Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 
Semifinished 73, 10 and 10 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80-10-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


Milled 80-5 off 
Upset 1 a a 80- Se aoe 
Upset, larger than in 0-5 off 
_ Cut Nail Chita Piling 
t nails, l. Pittsburgh 2.50¢ 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs or over..2.75¢ 
less than 5 kegs, 2.90« 

Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1% 1 3 1/3 off 
Sheet pil Pitts 1.90c 
Rivets 
, Pitts.-Cleve 25¢ 
Sty ( 25c 
‘ i ff 
I i 5 off 
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Prices More Unsettled, Wider are expected to be light, as a re 

t Spreads Developing in Some walt of the carryover of some ton 
ce S Grades—Sales Still Moderate nage Mill operations rebounded 
from the Christmas week rate to 

about 40 per cent. The market is 

steady at $4.75 per base box, Pitts- 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 175 


Pittsburgh Wide spreads have de- negotiations An accumulation of 
veloped in some sheet prices. Hot numerous small orders for quick Cold-Finished Demand 
rolled annealed now range from 2.25c shipment are noted. Award of 1500 


Lacks Automotive Buying 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 175 


to 2.40¢ Galvanized are 2.90c, al- tons of sheets for the Chicago post 


though 
tricts. 
1.85e¢, with 


office has been postponed until some 
time this week. Bids are being tabu- 
lated for 300 tons for Kansas license 


2 S0¢ some dis- 


prevails in 


slue annealed generally are 


weakness noted in some 3 : 
Pittsburgh—Lack of business from 


gages. Specifications are fairly steady plates. ‘ . : : ‘ pepe 
; y : Ford Motor Co. is affecting activity 
but light, with few indications of : 4 
, : adversely. <A few first quarter con- 

any marked improvement in Janu- ; : 
tracts, in a slower volume than usu- 


ary. : 

aha York—Except for No. 10 blue have been entered at 2.00c, Pitts- 
annealed and galvanized, a spread of 
$1 to $2 a ton now prevails on sheets. 
galvanized are more 


Tin Plate Order Likely al, 
To Go To American Mills i 


suming trade have been steady as have 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 175 


Shipments to the general con 


been incoming specifications. The gen- 

eral automotive outlook points to only 

moderate January improvement 
Cleveland—Shipments of cold-fin- 


Concessions on 
in evidence. 

Philadelphia—-Sheet buying is qui 
et with prices unsettled. Quotations 
on galvanized and blue annealed ap 
pear the steadiest. 


Seventy thousand base 
boxes of tin plate for shipment to 
Argentina, for the account of an ished steel bars were made up of only 
American packer, will be placed with an occasional lot last week, curtail 
American producers, ment of mill releases being in large 
present indications. part actuated by consumer plant in- 
Pittsburgh——January specifications The market is 2.00c 


Railroads 


New York 


according to 

Youngstown, O.—-Makers of stamp- 
ings continue fairly busy and manu- 
facturers of refrigerators are taking 
shipments of full-finished materials, 
while producers of enameled-ware are 
among the best consumers. Demand 
for automotive sheets continues to 
lag. Mills expect some improvement 
in orders for railroad car repairs. 


ventories. 


New York Central Rail Inquiry 
Possible by February — Car 
Buying Nil—Erie Rails Out 





Cleveland—The 1100 tons of li- TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 175 
cense plate stock which Republic 
Steel Corp. took for Ohio will be 
York inquiry for 1932 rail requirements 


shipped at the rate of 150 tons a 
month from February to September. 


Inquiry last week was the lightest of 


any week in 1931. Fisher Body Co. 
here made a fill-in buy of sheets. 
Prices, under the influence of sec- 


onds, continue weak. 

Cincinnati— Mill schedules will be 
returned this week to the average of 
the last two months, with prospects 
for a moderate gain in January. Re- 
cent sales of No. 10 furniture sheets 
Pittsburgh, and 


2.65¢e, 


have been at 


No. 20 at 3.25c. 
Chicago—Downward revisions of 
sheet prices aggregating $1 to $3 


have quieted the scattered contract 


While the New 
Central is canvassing its various 
lines to ascertain 1932 rail require- 
ments, at the earliest no inquiry will 
be out until February. Demand for 


New York 


rolling stock continues at low ebb. 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania rail- 
road opens bids Jan. 12 on struc 


tural material and steel pipe, the lat 
ter identified as contract No. 2. 


Pittsburgh—Railroads continue to 
defer steel purchases. No new in- 
quiry is appearing and a number of 
recent inquiries for first-quarter 
needs remain to be closed. 
railroad has its 


Cleveland— Erie 


tonnage, 
about 


out involving an unstated 
but generally believed 
40,000 tons. 
Chicago—-Only car equipment in 
quiries pending are 300 underframes 
for the Western Fruit Express and 
150 hoppers for the Northern Pacific. 
Though bids have been tabulated, no 


to be 


action may be taken until the wage 
determined. Rail mill 
operations are at 20 per cent. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Erie railroad, 1932 requirements, un 
stated tonnage but belie ved to be ap- 
proximately 40,000 tons 


question is 


Composite Market Averages 


Three 
Months Ago 
(Oct., 1931) 


Ten 
Years Ago 
(Jan., 1922 


One 
Year Ago 
(Jan., 1931) 


One 
Month Ago 
(Dec., 1931) 


Jan. 2 Dec. 26 


Iron and Steel Composite $29.96 $30.16 $30.32 $30.74 $31.71 $33.35 
Finished Steel Composite . 17.12 AT.52 47.74 18.22 19.30 505A 
Steelworks Scrap Composite 8.12 8.12 8.16 8.50 10.49 11.31 
: Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, pipe, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars. Finished Steel 


Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Melting steel, compressed sheets. 
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Structural 
Shapes 


STRUCTURAL SHA 

New York Bids close Jan. 11 on 
steel deckwork, route 25 viaduct, 
New Jersey. One alternate calls for 
7500 tons, other alternates are 


Old pending tonnage 
heavy is largely 
Washing- 
several 


not so heavy. 
which is fairly 
state work. Bids go in an 
ton and Albany. N. Y on 
large jobs this and next week 
Chicago—Prices are not clearly 
defined, but 1.60c, mill, predominates 
on present shipments. Inquiries to- 
tal 8000 tons, half of which is pub- 
lic work. Awards last week were 


7100 tons. 


Contracts Placed 


4100 tons, road bridge, Chi- 
cago, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co., North Milwaukee, Wis., through 
Minder Construction Co. 

2300 tons, subway, section 2, bed of 
Morris canal, Washington street, to 
Raymond plaza west, Newark, N. J., 


Manheim 


to MecClintic-Marshall Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; J. Rich Streets Inc., con- 
tractor. 

1200 tons, state highway bridges, Min- 


various fabricators. 
work in 
fabrica- 


nesota, to 
1200 tons, miscellaneous bridge 
Missouri, to several unstated 


tors. 

1000 tons, bascule bridge, Cass street, 
Joliet, Ill., for Illinois waterways di- 
vision, to Independent Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, previously reported as 
Chicago bridge. 

720 tons, wharf, Poland street, Port of 
New Orleans, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

610 tons, six-story apartment with sub- 
basements, Riverside drive and 155th 


street, New York, to Easton Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Easton, Pa.; E. S. 
Brandt, builder. 

600 tons, miscellaneous highway bridge 


spans in Illinois, to Illinois Steel 
Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Ill. 
600 tons, pile anchor plates, White City 


sewage plant, Cleveland, to American 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards, week ended Jan.2 17,107 
Awards, week ended Dec. 26 45,520 
Awards, week ended Dec. 19 8,760 
Awards, this week in 1931 14,635 
Av. weekly awards, 1931.... 34,236 
Av. weekly awards, 1932.. 17,107 
Av. weekly awards, Dec. 23,286 
Total awards to date, 1931.. 14,635 
Total awards to date, 1932... 17,107 
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a , ae Chica & North Western railroad to 
Chicago Bridge, 4100 Tons, American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 
Placed Awards Are Heavy 0 8 or Dk home, a 
= “ dale I to anse cocK CO 1} 
Considering Season—Much cane 
Pending Work Carried Into 00 tons, beam spans, highway bridges 
. r . ° (eo! to unstated fabri tors 
02°9___ Ppicrec ‘ FCOTE IS ; -s sates 
1932—Prices Nominal in 800 tons, municipal pier shed, Trenton 
Many Instances N. J., to N. A. K. Bugbee Co., Tren- 
ton second low bidder 
0 tons, bridge over Orange avenue, 
Lon Beach Calif.. to Consolidated 
PE PRICES, PAGE 175 Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 
10 tons, state bridge, Dodgeville, N. Y., 
to Lackawanna Steel Construction Co., 
; Buffalo: M. R. Ingraham, contractor 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh throus h Amer 2°00 tons, bureau of roads bridge, Boise 
ican Construction Co., Cleveland, con county, Idaho, to unstated, through 
tractor Cc. EF. Dinsmore Ogden, Utah, con- 
575 tons, exchange building, Portland tractor 
Me., for New England Telephone & 00 tons, shapes bars, city hall and 
Telegraph Co., to McClintic-Marsha fire station Bi Springs, Tex to 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa Mosher Steel & Machinery Co., Dallas 
536 tons, highway bridge, Shoals, Ind Tex., and Concrete Engineering Co. 
for Indiana State highway depart Omaha, Nebr.; C. 5. Lambie & Co. 
ment, to Vincennes Bridge Co., Vin Amarillo, Tex., contractors 
cennes, Ind. 80 tons, bridge over Ocean avenue, Los 
150 tons, bridge work W ISCONSI!I tor (Conclude d on page 184) 
Minnesota Buys 9000 Tons 
oncrete for 1932 Highway Needs— 
Prices Firmer at Pittsburgh 
Mills—New Pending Items 
Kew as Many Jobs Await 
ars Closing—Total Awards Gain 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 175 
New York—Bids go in Jan. 11 on Long Beach, Calif., to unnamed in 
three contracts covering steel deck _ terest. 
route # i oe vindus } 230 tons, hospital, Lima, O., to Haus- 
wor or route 25 viac uct, nort ern man Steel Co., Toledo, O., through 
New Jersey, nine sections to be in Charles H. Shook Ine., Dayton, O., 
cluded or 926,000 square feet. Last contractor. Twenty-one tons struc 
week’s lettings were heavier, includ- tural pending. 
: sche o* igs ’ : 220 tons, pier, East river, South street 
ing both large and small jobs. Prices New York, to Rawlins Steel Co., New 
are steady on ordinary lots at 1.93¢ York, through J. Rich Steers Ince., 
Chicago—Rail steel bar distribu _ New York. 
7 : Megane 1b0 tons, three dam control houses, 
tors have increased prices further t¢ Lockport, Starved Rock and Mar. 
a maximum of 1.80e for less-carload seilles, Ill, to Kalman Steel Corp. 
making the range now 1.65c to 1.80¢ Byer Pa. 
115 a eee ; ae te 29 tons, King Bruwaert home. Hins- 
Billet bar fabricators are quoting dale, Ill., to Concrete engineering Co., 


maximum of 2.00c for small lots. Omaha, Nebr. 








120 tons, sewer, Fifty-ninth street, west 
side Manhattan (New York) to Con- 
Contracts Placed sre Meaek ten vee tae eee 
& Richmond, contractors 
9000 tons, highway construction § re- 112 7 , — “Soon 
' > a 13 tons, two bridges, San Lui: Obispo 
quirements for 1932, Minnesota, to oumits Calif ‘ ‘ ‘ " 
: : county, ilif., to Pacific Coast Steel 
Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, through Corp., San Francisc 
Paper, Calmenson & Co., St. Paul — 
695 tons, Meadow Brook hospital, Hemp 
stead, N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co 
New York. 
542 tons highway work, San Mateo 
and Santa Clara countis Calif., to A d C d 
unnamed interest. waras ompare 
500 tons, stone crushing plant, Cold 
Spring, N. Y., to National Bridge Co Tons 
ge Island City J ‘ on 
ons Island City, N ¥ Awards, week ended Jan. 2. 13,658 
885 tons, four buildings and tunnels 
Kings Park state hospital Kin: Awards, week ended Dec. 26 600 
Park, Long Island, N Y., to Igoe Awards, week ended Dec. 19 6,072 
—— eng *! J ~~ I Ben Awards, this week, 1931 664 
SLOCK 1 an ay onore contrac , 
roe ; Av. weekly awards, 1931 6,808 
381 tons, two bridges, Mendocino county, Av. weekly awards, 1932 13,658 
neo sae eg and — creeks Av. weekly awards, Dec 1,623 
to Kyle & Co., Fresno, Calif a? , . 
$62 tons. men’s gymnasium, University Total awards to date, 1931 664 
of California, Berkeley ,Calif., to Pa Total awards to date, 1932 12,658 
cific Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco ° 





235 tons, bridge over Orange avenue 
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New 


Plates 


Business 
ments for Bridge Work Lead at 
Chicago—Market Price Easy 


Light — Ship- 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 175 


Chicago Plate shipments are 
chiefly for bridge work. Mills are 
quoting 1.70c, Chicago, for first quar- 
ter, except for extended protection 
on individual work at $2 less, al- 
though 1.60c had been named up to 
the last day of December. 

Philadelphia—A spread of 1.60c 
to 1.70c, Coatesville, Pa., prevails, 
with the lower figure applying to the 
larger quantities. Consumers § are 
contracting slowly. 

Pittsburgh—Plate demand is lim- 
ited to small lots. The 1.60c price is 
untested, and attractive lots continue 
to bring concessions. 

Cleveland—Demand continues re- 
stricted, releases in the past week be- 
ing the lowest of the year. Mills 
are making the 1.60c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, price nominal on attractive 
orders 


Contracts Placed 


800 tons, lighthouse tender for inspec- 
tion boat for United States engineers, 
Kansas City district, to Howard Ship- 
yards & Dock Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

100 tons, plates and shapes, tank and 
foundations, Nansemond ordnance 

depot, Virginia, to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago. 

Instated tonnage, one  50,000-gallon 
steel water tank, Indian school, Flan- 
dreau, S. D., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago. 

Instated tonnage, two steel needle flats, 

army engineer, Cincinnati, to Mid- 
land Barge Co., Midland, Pa. 


Contracts Pending 


1500 tons, two dredges for United States 
engineers, St. Louis; bids close Feb. 
5, chief army engineer, Washington. 

300 tons, two fuel oil barges, army en- 
gineer, Cincinnati; McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., low. 

210 tons, plates and sheets, partitions, 
department of agriculture building, 
Washington; United Metal Products 
Co., Canton, O., low. 

200 tons, tunnel lining for Hoover dam 
project, Boulder City, Nev.; bids 
called for. 

160 tons, plates and sheets, flooring, par- 
titions, shelving, assay office, New 
York; Globe Iron Works, New York, 
low. 


Wire Prices Holding but 
Movement Is Light 


Wire Prices, Page 175 


~— 


—_ 


Chicago—Specifications and con- 
tracts are light. First quarter books 
have fair manufacturers’ wire orders, 
on which no price change for that pe 


riod was announced, but are lacking 


in orders in most of the other prod 
ucts. 

Worcester, Mass.—Wire produc- 
tion was low as the year ended but 
there is no pessimism. Prices re- 
main at 2.30c, base, Worcester, for 
plain bright wire to dealers. 

Trenton, N. J.—Contracts to be 
closed by the New Jersey state high- 
way commission Jan. 4 included three 
requiring 3420 linear feet wire rope 
railing for the route 25 viaduct at 
Newark, Jersey City and Kearny. 

American Cable Co. has been 
awarded 210,000 feet of steel cable 
for the navy, Philadelphia, at 
$6221.50. 

Pittsburgh—Shipments of wire and 
wire products increased moderately 
during the past week in anticipation 
of the advance in freight rates, ef- 
fective Jan. 4, and higher prices 
adopted for first quarter business. 
Shipments against old contracts are 
scheduled for completion Jan. 15. 

Cleveland—Several good days in- 
creased fence, wire and nail ship- 
ments last week to the best of sever- 
al months. No test has been given 
$1.95 a keg on nails. Wire is 2.20c 


base. 


Quicksilver Quiet 


New York—Quicksilver sales are 
slow, and prices unchanged at $66.50 


Bar S 


to $68, a virgin flask of 76 pounds, 
in small lots. 


Strip Prices Decline $1; 
December Shipments Gain 


Strip Prices, Page 175 


Chicago—Recent concessions of $1 
a ton in hot-rolled strip steel have 
recognized, although first 
quarter quotations are _ uncertain. 
Narrower sizes of hot-rolled are 
quoted 1.65c to 1.70c, Chicago, while 
wider hot-rolled is 1.55¢ to 1.60¢e. 
Virtually no cold-rolled contracts 
for first quarter have been placed in 
the last ten days. The price now 
Pittsburgh-Cleve- 


become 


quoted is 2.00ce, 
land. 

New York—Strip prices are 1.45¢e 
to 1.50¢e and 1.55e to 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh, on wide and narrow hot- 
rolled, respectively. Cold-rolled strip 
is easy at 2.05c. 

Steel for New York license plates, 
1800 tons of No. 24 gage, on which 
Apollo Steel Co. is low, is still pend 
ing. 

Pittsburgh—Strip incoming busi- 
ness and shipments in December 
compared favorably with November. 
The market generally is quoted at a 
minimum of 1.45¢ and 1.55e for hot 
strip and 2.00¢ for cold-rolled strip. 

Youngstown, O.—Some strip spec- 
ifications are being released by auto 
partsmakers, but the volume is small. 

Cleveland—Some hot-rolled strip 
mills are making further concessions, 
1.45¢c and 1.55c, Pittsburgh, being 
noted fairly frequently. Cold-rolled 
is dull at 2.05c, Cleveland, minimum. 


Prices Easy and Not Fully Clari- 
fied for First Quarter—Automo- 
tive Orders Less Promising 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 175 


Chicago—-A fair tonnage of bars 
has been ordered for release in Janu- 
ary, but the automotive outlook is 
less promising than several weeks 
ago. Inland Steel Co. has announced 
an advance of $2 to 1.70c, western 
mill, for first quarter, although 1.60c 
to 1.65c has not entirely disappeared 
for that delivery 

New York—Steel bars are offered 
at 1.50e to 1.60e, Pittsburgh. Com- 
mon iron bars are holding around 
1.60c, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia sar prices are un- 
settled, 1.60¢c, Pitts- 
burgh, the apparent spread. Commo! 
Pittsburgh. 


with 1.50e to 


iron bars are 1.60c, 


Pittsburgh— Steel bar business con- 


tinues light, automotive demands still 
lagging. The market generally is 
quoted 1.60c, Pittsburgh, but occa- 
sionl lots are reported at less. 
Youngstown, O.—A week’s accum- 
ulation of bar specifications led to the 
resumption of a number of mills by 
independents and the leading inter 
est. Makers expect demand will im 


prove in January. Soft steel bars are 


1.55e to 1.60c, Pittsburg] 
Cleveland—tThe local bar base of 
1.65ec has become somewhat unset- 


naming of a 1.50¢ 


tled through the 

Pittsburgh base by at least one pro- 
ducer and the tendency of the Pitts 
burgh base for other than extreme 
i\ sma lo to settle to that leve 
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Delivered prices subject to freight surcharge 


Pig Iron 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 


Chicago furnace 
Pittsburgh, dist. 


* 
~ 


Tur. ... 


Raw Material Prices 


, $16.50 
. 16.50 to 17.09 


Pittsburgh, delivered . .. 17.13 to 18.13 


Valley furnace ........ 


. 15.00 to 16.00 


Cleveland fur., local del... 16.00 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 15.26 to 15.76 
Virginia furnace epee 17.50 
Granite City, Ill, fur. ..... 17.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del. 16.00 
Buff., all-rail, Boston ........ 19.91 to 20.41 


Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn 19.15 to 19.90 
Buff., all-rail, Newark .... 17.53 to 18.28 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del 12.90 
Alabama, del. Chicago 17.14 
Alabama, del. St. L. 15.42 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati 14.69 to 15.19 
Ala., Phila., dock del. . 16.00 to 16.25 
Ala., Balt., dock del. ... 16.00 
Alabama, New York dock 16.50 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 16.50 to 16.75 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del. 13.00 
Tennessee, del. Cinn. 14.69 to 15.19 
Montreal, delivered .............. 23.00 to 23.50 
Toronto, delivered ease 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X 
Buffalo, fur., local del. 16.50 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn 19.90 to 20.40 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 18.28 to 18.78 
Buff., all-rail, Boston 20.91 to 21.41 
Virginia furnace .... = 18.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. ..... 15.76 to 16.26 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 
Buffalo fur., local del. 7.50 
Eastern, del. Phila. 16.26 to 16.76 
MALLEABLE 
Valley furnace iescsekshcasesch Oe GO eee 
Cleveland fur., local del 16.00 
Pittsburgh dis. fur. ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered 17.13 to 18.13 
Chicago, furnace .... : 16.50 
Buffalo fur., local del. ..... 16.50 
Eastern Penna., delivered.. 17.76 to 19.91 
Granite City, Ill., fur. . 17.50 
Montreal, delivered . 24.00 
Toronto, delivered 22.60 
BASIC 
Pittsburgh, district fur. 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered .... 16.13 to 17.13 
Eastern Penn., del. . 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo fur., local del. .. 15.50 to 16.00 
Montreal, delivered 23.50 
Valley, furnace me 15.00 
BESSEMER 
Valley furnace ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered . . 17.13 to 18.13 
Pittsburgh, furnace ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
LOW PHOS. 
Valley fur., standard 27.00 
Philadelphia, standard 23.76 to 26.79 
Copper-bear., E. Pa. fur.... 21.50 to 23.00 
GRAY FORGE 
Valley furnace . 15.50 
Pittsburgh district fur 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered . 16.63 to 17.63 


CHARCOAL 


Lake Superior, del. Chi. 16.50 to 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., fur. in per 
6 $19: 7— $19.50; 8 $19.00 to $2 
9—$20.50; 10—$21 11—$22 1 
13—$25 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson County, O., fur. in per 
10—$ 


og ea Ht Ma 
14—$29: 15—$31: 16—$ 
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Coke 


Prices Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville furnace 


Connellsville foundry 3.25 to 4.50 
New River foundry 6.00 
Wise county foundry 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace 3.50 to 4.25 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del 8.70 to 9.10 
Chicago, ovens 7.50 
New England, del. 10.50 
St. Louis, del. 8.50 
Birmingham, ovens 450to 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. . 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con 


nell., basis 5.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens Con- 


nell., basis ».50 
Buffalo, ovens 8.00 to 8.50 
Detroit, ovens 8.00 
Philadelphia, del. 8.75 


lron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross ton, 5144%, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.50 
High phosphorus 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56 
63%, contract ........ : 9.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65% nom 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore 
45-55% iron, 6-10% man. 9.50 to 10.00 
North African low phos 8.00 to 9.00 
Swedish basic, 650% 8.00 
Swedish low phos. 9.00 
Spanish, North African 
basic, 50 to 600% 7.00 to 8.50 
Newfoundland fdy., 55% 8.00 
Tungsten, spot and future 
short ton unit, duty paid..$11.00 to 11.25 
Chrome ore, 48% net ton 
c.i.f. $18.00 to 19.00 


Manganese Ore 
Prices, not including duty, are 
per unit; cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 52-55% (nom.) 


cents 


26 cents 


South African, 52% 23 to 24 cents 
South African, 49-51% 22 to 23 cents 
South African, 44-47% 21.00 to 21.50 


nom 
nominal 


48-500 
16-48% 


Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi 
nois, Kentucky, Marvland 


Indian, 


Brazilian, (nom.) 


Georgia, Alabama $38.00 
Missouri 5 00 
Second Quality 

Penns\ ania, Ohio Ili 

nois Kentucky, M 

souri, Maryland 25.00 to 30.00 
Georgia, Alabama 30.00 

SILICA BRICK 

Pennsylvania 38.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chie 

Ind 17.00 
tirming!l 


ham, Ala 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 


CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton 


beginning Jan. 4 


MAGNESITE 


Dead burned grain, net 

ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 

timore bases 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 

base 22.00 

CHROME BRICK 

Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 

Balt. base, 9 x 4% x 2% 45.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
open-hearth 
bessemer 


27.00 to 29.09 
27.00 to 29.00 


Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, 


Youngstown 27.00 
Cleveland 27.00 
Philadelphia 34.30 
Chicago 30.00 
Forging, Chicago 35.00 to 36.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh 34.00 to 35.00 


Philadelphia 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh 27.00 to 28.00 


Forging, 39.30 


Youngstown 27.00 
Cleveland 27.00 
Chicago ' : 29.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh 29.00 
Youngstown 27.00 
Cleveland 27.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland 35.00 to 37.00 
Chicago 36.00 to 38.00 


SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh 
Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


1.50c 


tidewater, duty paid $75.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

Pittsburgh 79.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%. do 

mestic fur. spot? 27.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

freight all., ec. 1. 77.50 

Do, less carload 85.00 

Do, 75 per cent 126.00 to 136.00 
Silicomang., 21%4% carb 105.00 

2% carbon 110.00 

1% carbon 115.00 


(Spot prices, $5 a ton higher.) 
Ferrochrome, 60-70 chro- 


mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 


lb. con. del 10.00 

Do, for spot delivery 10.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand.. Ib 

cont. 1.10to 1.20 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 

cent, per Ib. contained, 

on analysis 3.05 to 3.30 
Ferro-titanium carload 

producers’ plants, net ton 140.00 

Do, one-ton to ec. 1. 160.00 

For 1932 contracts, f.o.b 

freight allowed 140.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

carload 17-19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis 

(18 per cent) 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electro 

yti per ton  carload 

23-2507 f.o.b Anniston 


Ala., 24% 122.50 
Ferromolybdenum, 
90-60 per cent, per Ib 
Cal. Molybdate, Ib. cont 85 


‘arload Differentials apply to quant 
* ise! f Is to 1000 tons an 


» users of carloasr 
Differentials to large users 


Fluorspar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 


} } ravel mrnart 
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Pig lron 


Buffalo 
Freight Increases Add to Costs 
—Two Stacks Resume 


Market Down $1— 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 179 


Buffalo——Pig iron prices have been 
reduced $1 a ton for local delivery 
to $16, furnace, the lowest 
since 1914. 
delivery have not been changed. A 
slight improvement in sales followed 
the price adjustment. 


base, 


Pittsburgh—The pig iron market is 
bare of inquiry, and new orders and 
shipments continue small. Prices are 
untested. The Shenango Furnace Co. 
has banked one of its Sharpsville, 
Pa., stacks which was in blast sever- 
al weeks. 

New York—wWith trading practic- 
ally at a standstill, sellers are con- 
cerned principally with new freight 
surcharges, effective Jan. 4. One 
estimates more than 380 cents a ton 
will be added to the cost of making 
pig iron. Chateaugay Ore & Iron 
Co.’s furnace at Standish, N. Y., is 
scheduled to go into blast Jan. 4. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron orders are 
comprised entirely of small lots, with 
the majority for foundry iron go- 
ing at $15, base, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. 

Youngstown, O.—-The market is 
quiet. A steelmaker has put the 
blast on a banked stack because of 
a slight increase in open-hearth op- 
eration which is expected to subside 
in a few days. Prices are steady. 

Cleveland——Furnace interests with 
headquarters in Cleveland booked ap- 
proximately 3000 tons in the past 
week, in small lots for early ship- 
Interest for the present is at 
alow ebb. Prices are unchanged. 

Cincinnati—An order for 500 tons 
of northern foundry iron on an in- 
quiry for 1000 tons shows prices are 
weaker, on keen competition from 
furnaces willing to absorb freight. 

Chicago—-Further clarification of 
pig iron prices is expected this week. 
The northern quotation is nominal at 
$16.50. Sales of charcoal iron are 
reported at $16.50, East Chicago 
docks. Shipments in advance of the 
freight increase, 13.3 cents per gross 
ton, effective Jan. 4, are picking 
up sharply. 

St. Louis—-Shipments and _ con- 
sumption in December were at the 
lowest rate of the year. Some melt- 
ers have reached the bottom of 
stocks and will be required to pur- 
chase some iron in January. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is blowing 
in an additional furnace at Ensley. 

Toronto, Ont.—Melters are hold- 


ment. 
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Quotations for outside 


ing stocks to the minimum pending 
the taking of inventories. Business in 
the market practically vanished in 
the last week of the year. 


Ferroalloy Shipments 
Expected To Increase 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 179 


New York-—Sellers of ferroman 
ganese look for improvement in spe- 
cifications shortly. Ferromanganese 
continues at $75, duty paid, on con- 
tracts up to 1000 tons. Domestic 
spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, is 
fairly steady at $27, furnace. 

Pittsburgh—Consumers are slight- 
ly more active in contracting for fer- 
roalloys. Shipments, however, are 
slow to increase. 


Coke Shipments to 
Foundries Are Heavier 


Coke Prices, Page 179 


Pittsburgh—-Shipments of beehive 
foundry coke are slightly heavier. 
The market continues $3.25 to $4.50. 
Furnace coke demand is little 
changed, with the spot market at 
$2.25. 

New York With the inventory 
senson nearly over, coke sellers look 
for improvement in_ specifications. 
Prices are steady. Effective Jan. 4, 
a surcharge of 12 cents a net ton 
applies on shipments. 

Cincinnati Foundry coke ship- 
ments are slow. Demand for other 
grades also is at a minimum. 

Chicago—Recently reported con- 
cessions of 50 cents in the oven price 
of by-product foundry coke in this 
district have proved erroneous. All 
of the 1932 contract business thus 
far closed has been at $7.50 ovens. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-A few addi- 
tional coke ovens have been lighted 
at Fairfield, production now being 
nearer 50 per cent. 


Boston Buying 2100 


Tons of Cast Pipe 


New York—Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co. of New Jersey, is in 
the market for additional cast pipe. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. will pur- 


chase a fair tonnage of special fit- 
Municipal buying and inquiry 
Prices are weak with 


tings. 
have slumped. 
30 foundry, and under prevailing, 


Boston—Boston has bids on more 


than 2100 tons of cast pipe and a 
large tonnage of fittings. 
Chicago—Cast pipe foundries are 
down for inventories. Sewage treat- 
ment jobs for 1932 are fairly numer- 
ous but much depends on sale of 
bonds. Lincoln, Nebr., is asking bids 
on a $750,000 issue of water exten- 


sion bonds. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


904 tons, 24-inch class 100, Long Beach, 
Calif., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., East Burlington, N. J. 

600 tons, 12-inch, Hartford, Conn., to 
R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, N. J. 
300 tons, 32,000 feet, 2 to 6-inch, Wald- 
port, Oreg., to Gates Pipe Co., Dallas, 
Oreg., through D. T. Slater, Dallas, 

Oreg. 

221 tons, 10-inch class 200 and _ 250, 
Burbank, Calif., to United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., East Burlington, N. J. 

206 tons, 16-inch class 150, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., East Burlington, N. J. 

100 tons, 6000 feet, 6-inch, The Dalles, 
Oreg., to Pacific States Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


665 tons, 30 and 42-inch, welded steel 
pipe, Los Angeles, to Western Pipe & 
Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

Instated tonnage, steel conduit pipe, 
eastern yards, United States navy, 
to Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., at $5119.61. 

Instated tonnage, approximately 20 
miles various sizes, natural gas sys- 
tem, Borger, Tex., to Joseph Green- 
spon’'s Sons Iron & Steel Co., St. Louis. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


3000 tons, estimated, small sizes, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2100 tons, 4 to 16-inch with fittings, 
soston. Included 675 tons, boxes, gate 
and hydrant parts. United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burlington, 
N. J., low. 

300 tons, 8-inch, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., New Jersey 

100 tons, 10 and 14-inch, Bristol, R. IL.; 
bids in. 

100 tons, miscellaneous sizes, sewage 
disposal plant, Decatur, Ill, sanitary 
district, being purchased through 
Pearse, Greely & Hansen, Chicago. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


8011 tons, 36 and 60-inch, Buffalo: Far- 
& Trefts Inc., Buffalo, low if steel 
at $214,577. United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., East Burlington, N. J., 
low if cast iron at $243,543. J. H. 
Ruckel & Son, representing steel pipe 
interests, bid $199,531 on 2619 tons 
of steel pipe. Bids are under advise- 
ment. 

850 tons, 18 and 20-inch, welded steel 
pipe, Signal Hill, Calif.; alternate bids 
on cast iron and reinforced concrete 
pipe taken Dec. 28. 

Unstated tonnage, steel pipe, Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, contract 2-1932; bids 
Jan, 12 


— 
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Scrap 


Chicago—Negotiations are under- Early 
stood to be under way for large ship would 
ments of steelmaking, blast furnace would 


and other grades of scrap to the East 
by boat at the opening of navigation 


Abeyance and 
Nominal—Plan Lake Shipment 


Quiet Rules with Shipments in 


Prices 


closing of 


n 


5 


ean 
tart 


Rerolling 


that 
Shortly ag 
Quotations are nominal in 
trading. 


cently 


Largely 


works 


pec red 


quotations 
cents by 


ingot ¢ 


on a slightly higher basis, and 
have been marked up 25 
some dealers Increase in 
pacity by the leading steel- 
interest in the last year is ex 
to indicate that purchases in 


these negotiations the open market may become more fre- 
shipments to docks quent from that melter 

iinst orders New York—A consumer of heavy 

absence of melting steel in the Buffalo district 

rails have sold re plans to purchase for barge storage di 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 





Corrected to Friday night. 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Birmingham 7.00 to 7.75 Chicago 8.00 to 8.50 
3oston, dealers 4.00 to 4.50 St. Louis 7.50 to 8.00 
Buttalo, No. 1 eye LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, No. 2 6.25 to 6.50 Buffalo, billets and 
Chicago 7.50 to 8.00 bloom crops 12.00 to 12.50 
Cinci., deal. 6.75 to 7.25 Cleveland bil. and 
Cleve., No. 1 7.25 to 7.75 bloom crops 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleve., No. 2 . 7.00to 7.50 astern Pa. 12.00 to 13.00 
Det., No. 1 deal.. 5.50to 6.00 Pittsburgh _ billet 
Det., No. 2 deal.. 4.00to 4.50 Winory crops 14.00 to 14.50 
E. Pa. del. mill... 7.00to 8.00 pitts, sheet bar 
N. LS omy - R... 7 : ee crops 13.00 to 13.50 
N. Y. deal. No. 2.. 3.50 to 4. : an eatemeamieaattiaes 
N. Y. deal. yd...... we le eoore 
itts J 5 as ode . 
StL. No.1 sel. T15to 825 St. Louis 8.50 to 9.00 
Federal, Ill. 7.00 to 7.50 SHOVELING STEEL 
Granite City, Ill 6.75 to 7.25 Chicago 7.50 to 8.00 
Valleys, No. 1...... 9.00 to 9.50 Cleveland 6.25 to 6.50 
tiated : aon St. Louis 7.00 to 7.50 
a as RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Buffalo, dealers... 6.25to 6.50 Birmingham 7.00 to 7.25 
Chi. (Factory)...... 6.00 to 6.50 Boston, dealers 750to 8.00 
Cleveland chiekaentate 7.00 to 7.25 Buffalo, No. 1. 6.25 to 6.50 
Detroit, dealers.. 5.50to 6.00 Buffalo, No. 2 8.00 to 8.25 
E. Pa. new mat.... 7.00to 8.00 (Chicago, No. 1 725to 7.85 
Pittsburgh 9.75 to 10.25 (Chicago, No. 2 750to 8.00 
Valleys ceenkotebaenbness 8.25 to 8.75 Cinci., No. 2 6.75 to 7.25 
BUNDLED SHEETS astern Pa. be yd 9.50 
Hee ~oe N. Y., No. 1, deal. 7.00to 7.50 
EO anveveersernivvee, DIDO SSS Bitte, No. 2 10.00 to 10.59 
Cinci., deal. ....... 6.25to 6.75 s+ Louis, No. 1 5.00 to 5.50 
Cleveland ceciacress. “SO UO Shoe teas Ma & 675to 7.25 
Eastern Pa. . S05 te 6460 °° oS Z as 
Pittsburgh ............ 9.25 to 9.75 SPECIFICATION PIPE — 
St; Louis: .....0...0. 3.50to 4.00 Boston . 4.00 to 4.25 
Eastern Pa. 9.50 to 10.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE wN._ y., deal. 5.00to 5.50 
Chicago 3.75 to 4.25 BUSHELING 
Cincinnati 3.50 to 4.00 Buffalo, No. 1 6.25 to 6.50 
Detroit, dealers 3.00 to 3.50 (Chicago, No. 1 5 50to 6.00 
ee SOUS «...:.. 3.50 to 4.00 GCinn., No. 1 dl. 5.00to 5.50 
STEEL RAILS SHORT ane — 2 : Aye “a 00 
Birmingham ...... 10.00 to 11.00 ae oo 1 new ee. e 
Boston, dealers.... 4.25 to 4.75 dens : 450 to 5.00 
3uffalo eae = os 11.25 to 11.75 st. L . “ae 6.00 to 650 
Chicago (3 ft.).... 8.75 to 9.25 Val naw No. 1 850 to 9.00 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 9.75 to 10.25 sda ahah 
Cinci., deal. ..... 12.00 to 12.50 MACHINE TURNINGS - 
Detroit, deal. ........ 10.50 to 11.00 Birmingham 3.00 to 3.50 
Pitts. (open- Bosten, dealers 1.30 to 1.59 
hearth, 3 ft. Buffalo 1.75 to 5.25 
and less) 12.00 to12.50 Chicago 4.00 to 4.50 
Bt. Louis .......:... 11.50 to 12.00 pent oy — - ra 
, —_— . Clevelans 4.00 to 4.50 
STOVE PLATE Detroit 3 00to 3.50 
Birmingham 6.50to 7.00 astern Pa. 4.50 
Boston, con. ........ 4.50to 5.00 Ny. deal. 1.50to 2.00 
Buffalo — 8.25 to 8.75 Pittsburgh 7.00 to 7.50 
Chicago, net ........ 6.00to 6.50 st. Louis 3.00 to 3.50 
Cinci., deal. net. 4.50to 5.00 Valleys 6.50 to 7.00 
et, net deal. ... 5.00to 7, BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
a eet watt 4.75 to 5.50 For Blast Furnace Use 
N. Y., deal. mi 75 to 5.5 Prissy oben 2 s 
ie AACE Snvsessresarcs 6.50 to 7.00 Boston, dealers 1.25 to 1.5 
Buffalo §.25 to 6.50 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cinn., deal. 3.25 to 3.75 
eee . 11.00 to 11.50 Cleveland 4.25to 4.75 
RMOREPO vcciosecscsces . 8.50to 9.00 Detroit, deal. 3.50 to 4.00 
Eastern Pa. 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pa. 3.00 to 3.50 
Pittsburgh 10.75 to 11.25 N. Y., deal. 1.50 to 2.00 
St. Louis 8.50to 9.00 Pittsburgh 6.75 to 7.00 
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CAST TRON BORINGS 


Birming., chem. 12.50 to 13.00 
Birming., plain 3.00 to 3.50 
Boston, chem 6.50 to 7.25 
Boston, deal. 1.50 to 1.75 
Buffalo 6.00 to 6.25 
CRICKBO cccsevecs . 8.00to 3.50 
Cinn., deal. ............. 3.25 to 3.75 
Cleveland 4.25to 4.75 
Detroit, deal. . 8.50to 4.00 
Eastern Pa. 3.00 to 3.50 
E. Pa., chem. . 10.50 to 12.00 
N. Y., deal. 2.00 to 2.50 
Pittsburgh 6.75 to 7.00 
St. Louis 5.50 to 6.00 
PIPE AND FLUES 
Cinn., deal. 6.00 to 6.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo are 6.25 to 6.50 
Chicago, net 5.75 to 6.25 
Cincinnati 5.50 to 6.09 
Eastern Pa. 7.00 
N. Y., deal. . 6.00to 5.50 
St. Louis . 6.00 to 6.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston, deal. 5.00 to 5.25 
Buffalo 6.25 to 6.50 


7.00 to 7.50 


4.75 to 5.25 


Cleve. ov. 10 in 
Detroit 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston, del. 2.00 to 2.25 
Chicago 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pa., del.,, 6.75 

ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
Chicago, net 8.50to 9.00 
St. Louis 6.50 to 7.00 

AXLE TURNINGS 

soston, deal 6.75 to 7.00 
Buffalo 7.00to 7.50 
Chi., steelworks 6.00 to 6.50 


Cleveland 6.75 to 7.00 


Eastern Pa. del 7.00 to 8.00 

Pittsburgh 9.25to 9.75 

St. Louis 6.50 to 7.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham 11.50 to 12.00 


Boston, ship. pt.. 11.00 to 12.00 
Buffalo 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago 12.25 to 12.90 
Eastern Pa. 15.50 to 16.00 


11.50 to 12.00 


SHAFTING 


St. Louis 


Bos., ship. pt 10.00 to 10.50 
Chicago 7.85 to 8.40 
N. Y., deal 9.00to 9.50 
St. Louis 9.00to 9.50 
E. Penna 15.00 to 15.50 


CAR WHEELS 


8.00 to 9.00 


Birming. iron 

soston, iron 12.50 to 13 50 
suffalo, iron 10.00 to 10.50 
suffalo, steel 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago, iron 8.00 to 8.50 
Chi., rolled steel 8.50to 9.00 


Cincinnati, iron 9.50 to 10.00 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 


EK. Pa. steel 10.00 to 10.50 
KE. Pa. iron 11.00 to 11.50 
Pitts. iron 10.00 to 10.50 
Pitts., steel 10.75 to 11.25 
St. Louis, iron 7.00 to 7.50 
St. Louis, steel 7.50 to 8.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham 8.50to 9.00 
Buffalo (Mach.) 9.50 to 10.00 
Boston, textile 7.00 to 8.50 
Chicago, mach 8.90 to 9.50 
Chi., railroad 8.10 to 8.70 
Chicago, agri. 7.50to 8.10 


Cinn., mach. cup., 


£TOss 10.00 to 10.50 


Cleve. cupola 10.00 to 10.50 
Det., net deal. 8.00 to 8.50 
E. Pa. cupola 11.50 
N. Y. cup. deal 7.00 to 7.50 
N. Y., del. local 

foundries 12.00 
Pitts., cupola 10.00 to 10.50 
San Fran., del. 13.50 to 14.00 
Seattle .... . 5.00to 7.50 
St. L. No. 1 ma. 8.50 to 9.00 
St. L., No. 1 7.50 to 8.00 

HEAVY CAST 

Boston .. 6.00 to 6.56 
Bost. mach. cast 8.00to 9.00 
Buffalo, break 6.25 to 6.50 
Cleve., break 6.00 to 6.50 
Detroit, auto, net 

deal. 10.00 to 10.50 
Det., break., dl 4.75 to 5.25 


Eastern Pa. 9.00 to 9.50 
N. Y. break, dl 5.75 to 6.00 
N. Y. No. 1 dl 7.00 to 7.50 
Pittsburgh 8.00to 8.75 


MALLEABLE 


Boston R. R 11.50 tol 

Buffalo 9.75 to 10.25 
Chicago, agri 7.00 to 
Chicago, R. R 7.00 to 


Cinci., R. R. del 9.25to 9.75 
Cinci., agri. del 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland, rail 10.00 to 10.50 
Det. auto deal 9.00 to 9.50 
St. Louis, rail 6.00 to 6.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


10.00 to 10.50 
6.00 to 7.00 
9.50 to 10.00 

10.25 to 10.75 
11.50 to 12.00 
6.25 to 6.75 
9.50 to 10.00 


Birmingham 
soston, deal 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Eastern Pa 
New York 


St. Louis 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago, cut 10.00 to 10.50 
St. L., No. I 9.00 to 9.50 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


10.00 to 10.50 
11.50 to 12.00 

13.00 
11.00 to 11.50 


Chicago 
Buffalo 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
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rect for later shipment. This buyer 
has been purchasing heavily from deal 
ers for barge shipment during the sea 
son recently closed and later for deal 
er storage. 

Philadelphia—Scrap is unchanged 
and slow. Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
bought a few hundred tons addition- 
al for Bethlehem, Pa., and Sparrows 
Point, Md., at $7, delivered. 

Buffalo Tentative inquiry for 
scrap grades which were in no de- 
mand in December indicates some 
gain in activity. Generally lower 
prices are indicated. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought 
1200 tons more of heavy melting 
steel for Lackawanna furnaces, mak- 
ing 4000 tons bought at $8, deliv- 
ered. 

Pittsburgh——Scrap shipments still 
are deferred at most plants and new 
buying is negligible. Prices are nom 
inal and generally unchanged. Offer- 
ings are light, the January list of the 
Pennsylvania railroad totaling only 
i2,900 net tons, including 2000 tons of 
heavy melting steel and 2350 tons of 
steel rails. 

Cleveland—Lifting of a local em- 
bargo on iron and steel scrap ship- 
ments is permitting dealers to make 
some deliveries. Quotation on all 
grades are unchanged. 

Cincinnati—New business is ab- 
sent from the scrap market and ship- 
ments to important consumers have 
been virtually suspended for the last 
three weeks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—FEarly § scrap 
requirements for the new year are 
light Quotations are nominally un 
changed 

St. Louis—The year starts with 
slack demand for all grades of iron 
and steel scrap and prices at the 
lowest levels in recent times. 

Toronto, Ont.—Few inquiries are 
being received and those for small 
tonnages. Dealers are out of the 
market and prices are unchanged. 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Bookings 
Good; Specify Slowly 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 175 


Pittsburgh——Buyers of bolts, nuts 
and rivets are postponing placing of 
specifications until actual needs de 
velop. First quarter contracting is 
nearly complete with prices held fair 
ly well at 73, 10 and 10 off for bolts 
and nuts and 2.25c, Pittsburgh, for 
large rivets. 

New York—-Bolt and nut prices are 
expected to come in for severe test 
over the next two or three weeks 


Until recently, an extra five has beer 
ivailable on spot shipments 
Chicago—Checking of stocks by 


consumers gives prospects of heavier 
releases earlier in January. Prices 
for bolts and nuts are indefinite, but 
rivet discounts remain steady 


Operations Rise; Now 
At 20-24 Per Cent 


Ingot production was 
seven 


Pittsburgh 
25 per cent last week, up 
points from the week before. Blast 
furnaces active number 10 stacks of 
54. 

Monessen, Pa., plant of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. resumed operations Jan. 
after two-weeks shutdown. 

Philadelphia Ingot operation: 
last week were at 14-15 per cent, 
down one point from the prior week. 








Operations, week of Jan. 2...... 20-24 
Operations, week of Dec. 26.... 15-20 
Operations, week of Dec. 19.... 24 
Operations, this week, 1931.... 36 
High for 1931 (March 19) ... 57 


Low for 1931 (Dec. 26) .......... 15-20 








A pickup of a few points is expected 
this week. 

Buffalo—Operations during the 
four days prior to Jan. 1 averaged 27 
per cent with a suspension of pro 
duction from Jan. 1-4. About the 
same rate is indicated for this week 

Youngstown, O.—-Ingot production 
was at 32 per cent last week, up 
three points from the week prior. 

Cleveland—Ingot production was 
at 32 per cent last week, up 16 
points from the low the week prior 
due to Christmas suspension. The 
former rate will hold through this 
week. 

Chicago—-Ingot output remained 
at 18-20 per cent last week, un- 
changed from the week prior, al- 
though finishing mill schedules were 
improved. This week steel produc- 
tion will be up about a point to 20 
per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Ingot produc- 
tion was at 50 per cent last week 
following holiday inactivity the week 
before. This represented five active 
open hearths each at Fairfield and 
Ensley, Ala. This week the rate will 
be 60 per cent with addition of three 
Gadsden, Ala., open hearths Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 
started a blast furnace and rail mill 


Jan. 4. 


Operations at the Ford Motor Co.’s 
Blueberry iron ore mine, near Is! 


peming, Mich on the Marquett 


range, have been reduced one-half. 
Two crews will continue to be em- 
ployed, one working one week, the 
other the next, 5 days a week, with 
no night work. 


Britain Feels New Urge 
As Inquiries Increase 


London —(By Radio) Seasonal 
slowing of markets at the year’s end 
has been noticeable and _ inactivity 
has been general. Inquiries at the 
beginning of the new year are en- 
couraging and furnaces are prepar- 
ing to restart. Deliveries of foreign 
ore are increasing. 

A producer in Lincolnshire has ob- 
tained a substantial contract for pig 
iron for delivery in the United 
States. British coke is also being 
bought by interests in the United 
States. 

Continental markets are dull, al- 
though Belgium reports a slight re- 
vival. Producers in Germany are 
absenting themselves from the mar- 
ket because of low prices prevailing 
on their export sales. 


Warehouse Trading Dull 
Following 1931 Lows 


New York—Prices are inclined to 
be soft with adjustments pending 
in line with recent mill reductions. A 
moderate increase is expected this 
month. 





Philadelphia—Following the re- 
cent cold-finished revision, prices are 
unchanged. 

Pittsburgh—Changes in prices of 
several products are in prospect. De- 
cember business was lighter than No- 
vember. 

Cincinnati—December tonnage was 
decidedly lighter than November's. 

Chicago December warehouse 
sales were the lowest of the year. 
Weakness persists in bolts and nuts 
and some wire products. 

St. Louis—Sales of 1931 were the 
smallest of any year since 1921, De- 
cember being the lowest month. 


Sheet Bars Reduced 
$1 a Ton at Chicago 


Semifinished Prices, Page 179 


Pittsburgh—Prices of sheet bars, 
billets and slabs are receiving little 
test and are not clearly defined. The 
former nominal market of $29 has 
been shaded on recent orders. Ship- 
ments of wire rods have been stim- 

ted bv the advance of $2 to $37 
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ie ahi. me 


nal 


remecene. 


for first quarter, coupled with the 
higher freight rate effective Jan. 4. 
Philadelphia—Effective Jan. 4 a 
freight surcharge of 44.8 cents will 
pe added to the $5.30 Pittsburgh- 
Philadelphia rate on  semifinished 
steel. This surcharge applies where 
the rate is $4.48 or more; where it is 
less, an increase of 10 per cent on 
the present rate applies. 
Cleveland—tThe leading merchant 
producer here has not named specific 
prices for first quarter, though the 
usual current price continues $27, 
Cleveland and Youngstown, O., for 
sheet bars, billets and slabs. Mate- 


rial is being billed at this figure on 
short-term arrangements. 


Youngstown, O.—Few contracts 
have been booked for first quarter, 
consumers indicating they will speci- 
fy only as required. Sheet bars, bil- 
lets and slabs are offered at $27, 
Youngstown and Cleveland. 


Chicago—Billets and blooms are 
nominal and unchanged at $30 base, 
Chicago, but sheet bars, in line with 
reductions in the East, now are $1 
lower, at $29, Chicago. Producers 
are naming $30 as the first quarter 
price for billets and blooms. 


Steel Weathering Economic Gale but 
Strain May Compel Overhauling 


(Concluded from Page 127) 
verters were occupied 57 per cent in 
1915, 62 per cent in 1930. 

The increase in é 
making capacity in 15 years has been 
28,713,820 tons and the shrinkage in 
bessemer capacity 6,356,853 tons, or 


open-hearth 


a net gain in capacity of all kinds of 
22,356,967 tons. But the actual ad- 
vance in production of all kinds of 
steel ingots and castings has been 
only 8,118,316 tons, crucible and 
electric steel not being included. 

In the blast furnace department of 
the iron and steel industry scrap has 
provided a variable of increasing in- 
tensity. Coke blast furnaces in 1915 
had a potential capacity of 45,033,825 
tons, which was stepped up 13 per 
cent to 51,850,775 1930. 
Meanwhile, this capacity was 66 »p 
cent engaged in 1915, producing 
29,524,789 tons, while in 1930 a 59 
per cent rate resulted in 31,020,907 
tons. 

Whether the moratorium on in- 
creased steelmaking capacity dictated 
by the logic of events in 1931 holds 
over into better times is an open 
question, and concerted action might 
not be permissible under the anti- 
trust laws. In 1929, when the indus- 
try reached new altitudes, open- 
hearth capacity was engaged 87 per 
cent, bessemer capacity 84, blast fur- 
The general ex- 


tons by 


nace capacity 8&0. 
pectation is that a few years will 
elapse before the 1929 records are 
surpassed, yet at present open-hearth 
and bessemer capacity is 3 900,000 
tons greater than in lush 1929, and 
even coke pig iron capacity has been 
put up 900,000 tons. 

Meanwhile, capital expenditures of 
steelmakers have been pouring into 
finishing capacity, particularly in the 
sheet and strip divisions of the indus- 
try. The goal is increased tonnage 
at lower unit cost. Rolling mill equip- 
ment is being speeded up, controls 


are increasingly selective, and there 
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appears to be a tendency to extend 
finishing capacity beyond the point of 
integration. If earning the full com- 
mon dividend paid in 1931 is a meas- 
ure of accomplishment, then Nation- 
al Steel has performed unusually 
well, and financial authorities 
with emphasis that the finishing ca- 
pacity of National is 110 per cent of 
its ingot capacity. 


note 


If mechanization is to be a virtue 
in the period of intensified competi- 
tion which almost certainly will be a 
phenomenon of returning prosperity, 
then steel is well qualified. A survey 
made by Steer in 1931 that 
the number of man-hours required to 
produce a gross ton of steel ingots 
is approximately 4.14. 

Whether the capital structure of 
steel requires overhauling may prove 
a fertile topic as a low level of prices 
acts as a drag on profits when ton- 
nage demand is again experienced. 
On a 1929 basis, the latest for which 
comparisons with other ‘‘key’’ indus- 
tries are available, steel would not 
appear to be out of line. 

As the chart on page 127 depicts, 
the greatest turnover of capital is 
enjoyed by the automobile industry, 
with rubber second and iron and steel 
third. Ranking inferior to iron and 
steel are the paper-pulp and oil indus- 
tries, the railroads and agriculture. 


showed 


A comparison of capital investment 
and value of the year’s sales for 1929 
folows: 

Capital Value of 


Industry Investment Year’s Sales 

Iron and 
steel 

Agriculture 


tailroads 


$4.500,000,.000 $2,338,000,00 


54.074.000,000 5.603,000,000 


wd! 


118.510.000.000 6,279,000,000 


Oil 12.000,000,000 1.347,000,006 
Paper and 
pulp 2? 671.000.0000 88.000,000 


000.000 


Automobile 


1,1 
1,.881,000,000 1.41 
Rubber 3 


1,250,000,000 000.006 


Unquestionably, the automotive in 
dustry 
vantage in being strictly a ‘‘finishing 


industry.”’ Frequently it handles its 


possesses a tremendous ad 


raw material from the receiving dock 
direct to the department processing 
it. Contrast this with the huge re- 
serves of ore and coal lands which 
steel producers feel obligated to carry 
as a matter of protection. 

Whether such large reserves are an 
absolute may be open to 
question. Recurring reports of almost 
inexhaustible supplies of rich ore in 
South America and Africa, accessible 
by gravity to cheap water transporta- 
tion, conceivably might change the 
entire face of the industry before 
Lake Superior’s richest ores are ex- 
This is not a probability, 
but it is possibility When 
balance scrutinized, as 
they are certain to be, the question 
may be raised whether present stock- 
holders are carrying too great a bur- 
behalf of unknown future 
shareholders. 

During the tenure of President 
Hoover, which is at least to March 4, 
1933, there is no reasonable chance 
that the present tariff law will be 
altered appreciably. Should the na- 
tional administration change as a 
result of the 1932 election, a special 
session of congress beginning in the 
spring of 1933 would be the sequel. 
Tariff legislation undoubtedly would 
rank high, and a new schedule of 
duties and a would 


necessity 


hausted. 
steel 


sheets are 


den on 


longer free list 


apply sometime in midsummer. 


Present Tariff for 18 Months 


This would insure industry operat 
ing through 1932 and probably half 
of 1933 under the present law, and 
in this 18-month period there will be 
other worries transcending the tariff 
For steel it is not a 
anyway, if an esti 


in importance. 

major problem, 
mate of exports of 725,000 tons and 
imports of 425,000 tons of all iron 
and steel products, except scrap, are 
to be contrasted with a domestic pro- 
duction of 18,328,000 tons of coke iron 
‘ ; ingots 
and castings. In the coast markets, 
may be in- 


nd 25,597,000 tons of steel 
imports are vexing and 
creasingly so as Europe regains her 
feet. But for the interior 
make steel a major 


greater 
which 
ndustry the tariff problem is mino1 

Steel in 1932 will experience the 
sensations of a man on gaining his 
liberty after being confined to his bed 
for many months. sasically, the in- 
dustry is sound, there are few weak 
spots in its finances, it is thoroughly 
mechanized, the chart at the foot of 
its bed is assuring. But on taking 
its first strides there will be shooting 
pains and many irritations, and its 


markets 


gait will be haltin: Taxes will be 

down more heavily, the work week 
may be shorter, the continuous mills 
will be found more strongly intrench- 
ed in the flat rolled divisions of the 
there will be adjustments 
rates necessitated by mech- 
anization, and the first showing of 
sizable business will sorely tempt old 


industry, 


of wage 


methods of marketing 
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ron Output Drops Sharply 
As 10 Furnaces Blow Out 


RODUCTION of coke pig iron in 
the United suffered a 
severe drop in December and fo! 
the first time since September 
1921, output was less than a million 
With 
from the active list, 


States 


ton figure. a net loss of 10 
blast furnaces 
only 57 
day of the year, a figure establishing 
time At 
depression 


were operating on the last 


a new low record for all 
the bottom of the 1921 
69 furnaces were making iron 
1931 
tons, 


totaled 
which 


Pig iron made in 
only 18,265,155 gross 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


1931 1930 1929 1928 
Jan. 55,337 91,573 110,742 92,113 
Feb. 61,114 101,640- 114,942 99,954 
Mar. 65,448 104,930 119,662 103,199 
Apr. 66,986 106,371 122,106 106,066 
May 64,355 104,564 125,753 106,219 
June 54,599 97,817 123,887 102,745 
July 47,170 85,110 122,016 99,120 
Aug. 41,264 81,455 120,845 101,193 
Sept. 38,947 75,893 116,548 102,120 
Oct. 37,831 69,851 115,747 108,824 
Nov. 36,727 62,182 106,081 110,155 
Dec. 31,694 53,732 91,513 108,702 

50,041 86,141 115,808 103,365 


Ave. 





compared with the 31,441,488 tons 
of 1930, was a loss of 13,176,333 
tons, or 41.8 per cent. In 1921, the 
previous low production year, the 
total was 16,506,564 tons. 

According to estimates of Decem 
ber iron production supplied to STEEL 
by blast furnace operators, the total 
output for the 982,521 
gross tons. This was a decrease of 
119,299 tons, or 10.8 per cent, from 
the 1,101,820 tons made in Novem 
31 days, against 


month was 


ber December had 


DECEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blastlast Total 
day of month tonnage 
Der Nov made 
UID \ssincsbccpaieakandiis 11 18 209,907 
Pennsylvania 16 17 249,540 
Alabama 6 6 79.876 
Illinois 6 6 125,401 
New York 6 6 99.734 
Colorado 0 0 
Indiana f 
Maryland 2 3 137,198 
Virginia 0 0 
Wisconsin 0 0 
Kentucky 0 1 
Massachusetts 0 0 
Tennessee 0 1) 4. 206 
Utah 1 1 
West Virginia 2 2 
Michigan . 
Minnesota 0 0 19.862 
Missouri 0 0 
New Jersey 0 0 
Spiegel and ferro 
ill states 15,797 
Total 57 67 982.521 
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50 in November The December fig 
ure was the lowest since the 954,901 
ton total of August, 1921. The all 
time low point was 864,642 tons il 
July, 1921. 

Average 
cember was 
pared with the 36, 


daily production in De 
31,694 tons, which com 
727-ton output ol 


» 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
1931 1930 1929 


Jan. 1,715,443 2,838,751 3,433,028 
Feb. 1,711,192 2,845,937 3,218,376 
Mar 2,028,906 3,252,822 3,709,518 
AC | Seer 2,009,582 3,191,119 3,663,167 
DEY. saskotscen 1,995,001 3,241,477 3,898,344 
June . 1,637,998 2,934,508 3,715,104 
July veers 1,462,270 2,638,441 3,782,511 
Aug 1,279,205 2,525,105 3,746,198 
Sept 1,168,436 2,276,781 3,496,454 
Oct. 1,172,781 2,165,374 3,588,146 
Nov. ........ 1,101,820 1,865,458 3,182,420 
Dec 982,521 1,665,715 2,836,917 
rotal 18,265,155 31,441,488 42,270,18: 


the preceding month, was a decline 
of 5033 tons, or 13.7 per cent This 
production was also the lowest since 
August, 1921, when the rate was 30, 
802 tons per day. July, 1921, with 
27,892 tons per day established the 
all-time low point. For eight con 
secutive months pig iron has dropped 
steadily from the year's high point of 
66,986 tons in April 

With the blowing out or 
of 10 furnaces in December, the 


banking 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1931! 1930? 19298 1928° 
January 38.4 65.0 79.0 66.8 
February 42.5 72.1 82.2 72.5 
March 45.4 74.5 85.5 74.8 
April 46.5 75.4 87.4 76.8 
May 44.7 74.2 89.8 77.0 
June 37.9 69.3 88.5 74.4 
July 32.7 60.3 87.2 71.8 
August 28.7 57.8 86.4 73.3 
September 27.0 53.8 83.3 74.1 
October 26.3 49.6 82.6 78.9 
November 25.5 44.1 75.8 79.8 
December 22.0 38.1 65.5 78.8 


*Based on capacity of 52,515,875 tons 
Dec. 31, 1930; 70n capacity of 51,490,680 
tons; *on capacity of 651,069,895 tons: 
‘on capacity of 50,329,750 tons. Capaci- 
ties by American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. 
number of operating units was re 


duced from 67 on Noy oO to dt On 
Dec. 31. Of the 
blown in and 4 


merchant class, 2 
stacks were were 
made inactive, the net loss being 2. Of 
the nonmerchant or steelworks class, 
4 were blown in and 12 were blown 
out or banked, the net loss for this 
class being 8 1931 high 
point of 116 furnaces producing iron 
on March 31, the 
unbroken and during this 
period, 59 furnaces became inactive 
Relating production to 
operations in December 


Since the 


reduction has been 
9-month 


capacity 
were af a 


rate of 22.0 per cent, against 25.5 
per cent in November and 26.3 per 


cent in October. 


With Bethlehem Steel Co.'s an- 
nounced intention of demolishing fur. 
naces C and H at it Lackawanna 
plant (Street, Dec. 21, page 20), the 


furnaces 
been re duced 


total number of potential 
in the United States has 


0 301 


irom >! 


Pickands, Mather Acquire 
Pickands, Brown & Co. 


Pickands, 


Mather & Co., Cleve- 
pig iron and 
Pickands, 
Chicago, and the fol- 
lowing executives of the latter com- 
become partners in Pick- 
W heeler, 
Boynton 
president 


land, have acquired the 


coke sales business) of 


Brown & Co., 
pany have 

Mather & Co.: C. P 
Seymour Wheeler, Donald 
and Clifford D. Caldwell, 
of the Interlake Iron Corp. 


ands, 


The consolidation reunites two 
firms which were together a genera- 
tion ago and whose business inter- 
have related for 
nearly a half century. In 1905 Pick- 
Brown & Co. were instru- 
mental, with Pickands-Mather and 
the National Malleable Castings Co., 
in the formation of the Federal Fur. 
later with 
the By-Products Coke Corp This 
company formed the nuceleus for the 
organized in 


been closely 


ests 


ands, 


nace Co., which merged 


Interlake Iron Corp., 
1929 
sales agents 
Iron Pickands- 
Mather will be merchant pig iron 
agents for the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., in Chicago, and 
coke sales agents for the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co., and the North 
Shore Coke & Chemical Co., Chicago. 
Addition of the four Chicago mem- 
increases the partnership of 
Mather & Co. to eight, the 


In addition to being 


for Interlake Corp., 


sales 


ber a 


Piekands, 


Cleveland members being H. G. Dal- 
ton, Elton Hoyt 2nd, Frank Arm- 
trong and S. E. Bool 


Structural Shape Awards 


(Concluded from Page 177) 


Angeles, to Consolidated Steel Corp., 


Los Angeles 
163 tons, highway work, Lincoln county 
Colo., to unnamed interest 
50 tons, high school, Shaler 
Pittsburgh, to Guibert Steel Co., 


burgh 


township, 
Pitts- 


] suffalo, 


») tons, warehouse addition, 
for Westinghouse Flectri & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., to McClin- 


tic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa 
126 tons, bridge, Kauai, T. H., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

tons, bridge spans for Chicago, Mil- 
Paul & Pacific railroad 

American Bridge Co., 


waukee, St. 
in lowa, to 
Pittsburgh 
22 tons, bridge, Escanaba, Mich for 
Michigan state highway department, 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works Co., Pitts- 


segregation building, Sing 
Sing, N. Y., to Montgomery Iron & 
Philadelphia 


Z 


Steel Co.. 
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Personals 


RTHUR R. 
merly assistant chief engi 
neer, Mingo works, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the 
Ohio company at 
Youngstown, O. 


works of this 


Er 


Joseph L. Fohner, formerly sales 
manager, Oil City Brass Works, Beau 
mont, Tex., is now affiliated with 
Southern Brass Mfg. & Plating Co., 
Houston, Tex., in a similar capacity. 
noo 

William H. Waite has been appoint 
ed sales manager of the Browning 
Crane & Shovel Co., Cleveland. M1 
Waite was previously connected with 
the Browning company’s New York 
office 


J. H. Fisher, a former president of 
the Fisher Governor Co., Marshall 
town, Iowa, has been elected president 
by the board of directors to fill the 
vacancy created by the recent resig- 
nation of L. W. Browne who had been 
president since 1929. 

oo oa 

R. D. Eaglesfield has been appointed 
district manager in charge of motor 
and welder sales at Indianapolis for 
Lineoln Electric Co., Cleveland Be- 
fore joining the technical sales force 
of the Lincoln company, Mr. Eagles 
field was a manufacturer of motor 
driven machinery. 


ro r* 


William J. Stubbins Jr. has joined 
the staff of the Ferro Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland. Jack Rumer, formerly lo 
cated with the Ferro company’s Cleve 
land office, recently began his duties as 
west coast representative of the com 
pany with headquarters at Oakland 
Calif 


om | rc) 


Fink, president, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich., and 
Michigan Steel Corp., both 
subsidiaries of National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed a 
member of the executive committee 
of the Guardian Detroit Union Group 
Ine., Detroit. 
Ee 4 

H. B. Miller, district sales manager, 
Lineoln, Nebr., for Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Products Co., Denver, is now 
manager of the eastern steel sales 
division of the company, a newly 
created office, to include Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota. Irving 
H. Kulp has been made district sales 
manager at Lincoln. 

F. L. Kemerling, formerly at Dodge 
City, Kans., is now in charge of a new 
sales territory made up of northeast- 
ern Colorado, Western Nebraska and 
South Dakota. His head- 


George R. 


Ecorse, 


part of 
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quarters will be in Denver. J. P 


Warner, formerly district sales mana- 


ger at Wichita, Kans., will succeed 
Mr. Kemerling at Dodge City. 

R. L. Suhl, for the past three years 
assistant to the late Frederick S. 
‘ordan, succeeds him as manager O\ 
the nickel sales department, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Ine., New York. 

Ransom Cooper Jr., Walter C., 
Kerrigan -and Charles McKnight 
have been appointed Mr. Suhl’s as- 
sistants. 

T. S. Hammond, Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill., recently was appoint- 
ed a brigadier general and placed in 
command of the 65th Infantry bri- 
gade, Illinois National Guard. Pre- 
viously General Hammond held the 
rank of colonel in command of the 
124th Field Artillery, Illinois Na- 
tional Guard. He has been active in 
military work since 1915. 

Clarence E. Searle, general repre- 
sentative of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, has resigned, effec- 
tive Jan. 31. Mr. Searle has been as- 
sociated with the company for 24 
years, and for the last 18 years has 
directed its entire sales activities. He 
will be succeeded as general repre- 
sentative by L. W. Grothaus, now as- 
sistant manager of the electrical de 
partment. 

on 

Glen F. Hawkey has been elected 
vice president of the Cleveland Du- 
plex Machinery Co. Ine. He has been 
associated with the company for 14 
years 

R. H. Ball is now affiliated with the 
Cleveland Duplex 
engineer. For a number of years Mr 
Ball was connected with Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, in the Michi- 
ran and northeastern Ohio teritories 


company as sales 


Willis C. Brown, formerly presi- 
dent, Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., and for the past two years 
identified with aviation manufactur- 
ing interests at Detroit, has returned 
to Tulsa as sales representative for 
a number of manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and power plant equipment, 
including A. W. Cash Co., Decatur, 
i Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich.; Continental Mo- 
tors Corp., Muskegon, Mich.; Hobart 
Bros. Co., Troy, O. He will have 
exclusive distribution for these com- 
panies in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

C. B. Crockett and R. L. Smith have 
been appointed eastern general sales 
agents for Automatic Transportation 
Co. Inc., Buffalo. Centralized sales and 


engineering headquarters’ will be 


maintained in New York with distriet 
offices at Boston, Philadelphia, Balti. 
more, Buffalo, Hartford, Conn., New. 
ark, N. J., Washington and Charlotte, 
N. C. Both Mr. Crockett and Mr. 
Smith have had wide experience in the 
materials handling and_ industria] 
truck field, the former having been ex. 
ecutive secretary of the Industria] 
Truck association since its formation, 
while Mr. Smith was affiliated with 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 


for over ten years. 


Obituaries 


ENRY H. BARBOUR, 70, of New 
id York, prominent in the iron and 
steel industry, died in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 28. He was formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., Buffalo, until the 
company’s merger with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 
later was vice president of the Con- 
solidated Steel Co., New York. Dur- 
ing the war he served on the War 
Washington, and 
was chairman of one of its commit- 
tees. Prior to his affiliation with the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. he was with 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


Industries board, 


Scott H. Penfield, 68, former presi- 
dent of the Salisbury Axle Mfg. Co., 
died recently at Jamestown, N. Y. 

noo 

Thomas Wren, 94, a retired foun- 
dry superintendent of Peekskill, 
N. Y., died Dec. 22. 

oy. Ona aoa 

John Woltman, 72, a department 
superintendent of the American Gas 
Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J.. for more 
than 30 years, died in that city, Dee. 
21 

}O oO 

K. E. Kindregan, president of K. E. 
Kindregan & Co., New York, iron and 
steel brokers, was killed recently when 
hit by a train at a railroad station at 
Westfield, N. J., where he resided 

Oooo 

William A. Young, 61, for 20 years 
associated with the Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, as chief and con- 
sulting engineer, died Dec. 23. Fu- 
neral services were held at his for- 
mer home in Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

. ee us 

Elwyn W. Lovejoy, 81, for many 
years prominent as a manufacturer 
of machine knives, died at Lowell, 
Mass., Dec. 26. He had been affili- 
ated with D. Lovejoy & Sons Co., 
Lowell, and Anderson Knife & Bar 
Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Philip A. Weiting, 74, affiliated with 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver and 
Pueblo, Colo., for 36 years until his re- 
tirement as assistant treasurer in 1929, 
died at Pueblo, Dec. 23 He was a 
native of Middletown, N. Y. 
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Plate mills would have been more active in 1931 if it had not been for the sharp decline 
in railroad purchasing, oil production, and world shipping 
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Domestic lron and Steel Prices in 1931 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Pittsburgh 


PIG IRON 





Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bessemer $18.76 $18.51 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.16 $17.76 $17.51 
Basic 18.13 17.88 17.88 18.13 18.13 18.13 18.13 18.13 18.13 17.63 16.13 16.13 
Foundry No, 2 18.26 18.01 18.01 18.26 18.26 18.26 18.26 18.26 18.26 18.16 17.76 17.51 
Malleable 18.63 18.38 18.13 18.13 18.13 18.13 18.13 18.13 18.13 18.03 17.63 17.48 
Gray Forge iene ie 17.63 17.38 17.38 17.63 17.63 17.63 17.63 17.63 17.63 17.53 74a 17.88 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon, 10 per cent (Jackson county base) 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, Bessemer $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $29.00 $29.00 $29.00 $29.00 $29.00 $29.00 $29.00 
Billets, Open Hearth 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Sheet Bars, Bessemer 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.75 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 28.50 
Sheet Bars, Open Hearth 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.75 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 28.50 
Wire Rods 35.00 35.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
COKE 
Furnace, Spot $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.45 $2.40 $2.40 $2.40 $2.40 $2.40 $2.35 $2.30 
Foundry, Spot ; 3.30 3.25 7.23 25 3.29 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.25 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Structural Shapes 1. 60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.65¢ 1.65c¢ 1.65c¢ 1. 60¢ 1.60c¢ 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.50¢ 
Plates, base 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Steel Bars, base bs 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Cold Finished Steel Bars 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Strip, Hot Rolled 

To 6 inches wide 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.55 
6% to 24 inches... 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 
Strip, Cold Rolled, base 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.20 Be 2.15 2515 eh 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.05 
Steel Pipe, 1 to 3-in. discount 64% 64% 64% 64% 64% 64% 64% 64% 649, 64% 64% 64% 
Standard Spikes, base 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.76 2.70 re 2.65 
Wire Nails, base 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 1,85 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Plain Wire, base ; 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
Structural Rivets, base iy i 2.75 £42 2.75 a 2.75 2.75 hs 2.55 2.30 3.25 2.25 
No. 24 Hot Rolled Annealed Sheets 2.35 2.35 2.35 r Oe} 2.25 y 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2 40 2.40 
No. 9-10 Blue Annealed , 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
No. 24 Galvanized 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.80 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Tin Plate, base box $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy Melting Steel $13.00 $12.75 $12.90 $12.50 $11.25 $10.30 $10.50 $10.70 $10.80 $10.45 $10.25 $10.00 
Low Phosphorus 17.20 17.50 17.50 17.20 16.25 14.75 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
No. 1 Cast 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.20 11.50 10.85 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Chicago 

PIG IRON 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov Dec. 
Lake Superior Charcoal $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $25.54 $25.04 $25.04 $20.04 
Northern No. 2 Foundry 17.50 17.50 17 50 17.50 7.50 7.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.20 17.00 16.60 
Southern No. 2 Foundry 17.01 16.81 16.76 17.01 17.01 17.01 17.01 17.01 17.01 17.01 17.01 17.01 
Malleable Za 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.10 17.00 16.60 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Bar Iron Satine : 1.70c 1.75¢ 1.70c 1. 80¢ 1.80c 1.70c 1.70c 1.70c 1.70¢ 1.70c 1.65¢ 1.60¢ 
Rail Steel Bars ; F 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Soft Steel Bars 1.70 1.70 1.7 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Structural Shapes 1.7 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Plates : 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.73 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
No, 24 Hot Annealed Sheets 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.55 z.35 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy Melting Steel $10.00 $9.85 $9.75 $9.60 $8.65 $8.50 $8.50 $8.25 $7.95 $7.75 $7.65 $7.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 9.50 9.25 9.00 8.80 8.4 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.45 
Rails for Rolling 13.00 12.1 12.00 11.85 11.15 10.90 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.00 9.80 
Car Wheels, Iron 11.25 10.75 10.60 9.50 9.25 10.20 10.00 9.90 9.50 9.50 9.00 8.75 
No. 1 Cast (Machinery) 10.65 10.65 10.65 10.25 9,80 9.80 9.80 9.80 9.80 9.80 9.00 8 95 

Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials in Eastern Pennsylvania 

PIG IRON 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Basic, Eastern Pennsylvania.... $17.25 $17.25 $17.25 $17.25 $17.00 $17.00 $16.75 $16.75 $16.65 $16.35 $16.00 $16.00 
No, 2X Foundry, Philadelphia 18.26 18.26 18.26 18.26 17.76 17.76 17.76 17.51 17.26 17.26 16.01 15.76 
No. 2X Virginia, furnace eS ee 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Standard Low Phosphorus, Philadelphia 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.5 22.530 22.0 22.00 21.50 21.50 21.10 21.50 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Tank Plates, base, Philadelphia... 1.805c 1.805c 1.805¢ 1.855c 1.855¢ 1.855¢ 1.805c 1.805¢ 1.805¢ 1.805 1.735¢ 1.735¢ 
Structural Shapes, base, Philadelphia 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.78 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.695 1.695 
Steel Bars, base, Philadelphia........ 1.94 1.94 1.94 1.96 1.94 1.94 1.89 1.89 1.89 1.89 1.89 1.89 
Bar Iron, common, base, Philadelphia. 1.99 1.89 1.89 1.89 1.89 1.89 1,89 1.89 1.89 1.89 1.89 1.84 
No. 10 Blue Annealed, Philadelphia ‘ 2.19 2.19 2.19 2.16 2.14 2.09 2.14 2.14 2.14 2.14 2.14 2.14 
Billets, Open Hearth, Philadelphia $35.30 $35.30 $35.30 $35.30 $34.80 $34.80 $34.80 $34.80 $34.80 $34.80 $34.80 $34.30 
OLD MATERIAL 
No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel, Philadelphia $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.00 $9.50 $8.75 $8.25 $8.55 $8.75 $8.20 $7.95 $7.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Philadelphia 13.25 12.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.50 10.00 9.75 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast, Philadelphia. 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.00 fst 12.50 2.50 12.50 12.75 12.75 11.50 11.50 
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conomic Pressure in 1931 Pushes 
teel Markets to Elastic Limit 


BY E. C. BARRINGER 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


EPRESSION beat down upon the iron and 
steel industry with unparalleled ferocity 
in 1931. Under its lash, production sur- 
rendered all gains since 1921 and, when 

related to capacity, sank to the lowest level in 
modern times. Prices broke through 1921 re- 
sistance points. Earnings vanished—for the 
first 9 months averaging considerably less than 
1 per cent—carrying with them dividends of 
most producers. Salaries, bonuses and wages 
bent before the storm. 

Previously, 1930 had been appraised as a year 
of liquidation following 1929’s excesses, but as 
1931 wore on appeared in retrospect a compara- 
tively flourishing and calm period. Such a dis- 
heartening condition, which was glossed over in 
the first half year but discussed with utter frank- 
ness in the second, followed as a direct conse- 
quence of a paralysis of some purchasing power 
and hurtful hoarding of much of the remainder. 

Only the building industry of the four major 
outlets for steel made a reasonably good show- 
ing, but even this measure of comfort was viti- 
ated by the preponderance of large awards. For 
the Rockefeller Radio City project in New York 
125,000 tons was ordered; for the Pennsylvania 
railroad eastern electrification, 100,000 tons. 
Competition for these and other noteworthy jobs, 
in the absence of a normal run of medium and 
small projects, heightened competition and oblit- 
erated profits. In 51 weeks of 1931 structural 
awards as compiled by STEEL totaled 1,734,743 
tons; in all 1930, 1,832,601 tons. 


Transportation Needs for Steel Ebb 


The railroads, in deep financial waters, found 
themselves over-equipped, a situation epitomized 
by the purchase of only 9833 freight cars in 11 
months, compared with 45,146 in all 1930 and 
106,105 in 1929. Automobile production, esti- 
mated at 2,365,000 units, contrasted with 3,063,- 
531 in 1930 and 5,358,420 in record 1929, also 
receded to a new modern low; in fact, some 
authorities estimate more cars were retired than 
made in 1931. Pipe business, both steel and 
iron, was only a shadow of 1930 and 1929. 

For understandable operating reasons pro- 
ducers of pig iron were slow to blow out their 
stacks, although by Nov. 30 only 67 out of 302 
potential stacks were active. Meanwhile, stocks 
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of pig iron exceeded 1,500,000 tons. But steel 
ingot output was synchronized with demand, and 
afforded an accurate gage of the trend of pro- 
duction. Nineteen thirty one opened reason- 
ably encouraging and by easy stages the steel- 
making rate climbed from 33 per cent to almost 
60 by late March. A rear guard action followed. 
which was not arrested until production dipped 
to 27 per cent in late October. 

Then, as a number of trustworthy business in- 
dicators became favorable and security prices 
began to rise, the steel rate recovered, but by 
late November its powers of recuperation were 
exhausted, it could not cross 31 per cent, and 
soon ebbed to a new low for the year. With 
December estimated, output of open-hearth and 
bessemer steel ingots in 1931 was 24,928,000 
gross tons, compared with 39,286,287 in 1930 
and 55,474,359 in peak 1929. Coke pig iron 
output in 1931, also with December estimated, 
was 18,383,000 tons, against 31,441,488 tons in 
i930 and 42,270,183 tons in record 1929. 


Market Practice Little Changed 


Market practice in 1931 adhered to the ortho- 
dox, with the possible exception of the introduc- 
tion of a new classification of sheets which takes 
cognizance of the continuous mill. For the first 
time in history, foreign iron ore other than spe- 
cial grades penetrated Lake Erie, but the en- 
larged Welland canal also made the obverse true 
and Lake Superior ore passed more freely to 
Lake Ontario. The reduction of the common 
labor wage rate Oct. 1 was a major development. 
Class freight rates were revised, chiefly upward, 
as of Dec. 3, while at the year’s end practically 
all raw material and iron and steel rates were 
in process of advance to afford temporary finan- 
cial relief to the railroads. 

Having regarded 1930 as a year of liquidation 
only to experience even more drastic adjust- 
ment in 1931, iron and steel producers became 
chary of prognostication. But if 1931 in many re- 
spects patterned after 1921, mild hope was 
aroused that 1932 might view the moderate re- 
covery of 1922 asa precedent. Majority opinion 
was that the first half of 1932 would be slow, 
with a gentle tendency toward improvement im 
the last half, with any upset possible on account 
of the presidential year. 
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Composite Market Record 


Compiled by STEEL (Iron Trade Review prior to July 1. 1930) 


Monthly Averages of Fourteen Iron and Steel Products, 1920-1927 
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: Record Structural Awards 
| Intensify 1931 Competition 


ARKET for structural steel in 

1931, like that for other fin- 

ished material, was far from 

satisfactory, vet it had more 
redeeming qualities than most of 
them. Never in history did fabrica- 
tors book such large individual ton- 
nages, and up to the final weeks of 
the year weekly awards as compiled 
by STEEL ran almost a dead heat with 
1930. 

The 125,000 tons for the Radio City 
project in New York was the largest 
structural award in history. For its 
eastern electrification program the 
Pennsylvania railroad placed 100,000 
tons. Other jobs, each exceeding 45,- 
000 tons, included the Chicago post- 
office, New Orleans Belt Line bridge 
and the Golden Gate bridge, the latter 
complicated by a legal technicality: 


Severest Competition Met 


Prices suffered from the most severe 
competition ever experienced by fabri- 
eators, due in part to the preponder- 
ence of large projects and a corre- 
sponding lack of small and medium 
size ones. Since public work consti- 
tuted a large portion of 1931 awards, 
it is doubtful whether business actual- 
ly was stimulated. This extreme com- 
petitive situation led to the proposal 
of a rationalization plan by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction, 
which still is under advisement. Not 
unlike the European cartels in some 


respects, capacities of fabricators 
would be ascertained and certain 


quotas set to insure a fair distribu- 
tion of work. 

New alignments in the fabricating 
field followed from the absorption by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. of the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corp. in February 
and the Hedden Iron Construction 
Co., Hay Foundry & Iron Works and 
Levering & Garrigues Co. in April. 
An important step toward standard- 
ization and elimination of multiplic- 
ity of sections was taken by the 
United States Steel Corp. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Private Awards Are Small 


Tonnage in the East suffered severe- 
ly because of failure of the New York 
subway program, which took 200,000 
tons in 1930, to go forward. The north- 
ern New Jersey viaduct, a new ap- 
proach to the Holland vehicular tun- 
nel, required almost 60,000 tons. Pri- 
vate construction in the East, in the 
main, consisted of jobs ranging be- 
tween 100 and 200 tons. 

In the Pittsburgh district from the 
mill standpoint there was little un- 
usual in the shape market. Placing of 
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several large orders offset quietness 
in smaller awards. Activity in indus- 
trial construction was. slow, while 
bridge work and other public awards 
predominated. 

At Chicago over 125,000 tons was 
rolled for state highway, railroad 
bridge and track elimination work. No 
small item in Chicago market activity 
was steel for expansion of the Illi- 
nois Steel Co. and Inland Steel Co. 

Harbor work at Chicago was out- 
standing, in which steel piling for 
seawalls and bulkheads, produced for 
the first time by a western mill, be- 
came active. This piling, constructed 
largely of channels and angles, in- 
cluding about 15,000 tons for Chicago 
and Milwaukee harbor developments. 
A Chicago super-highway project, 80,- 
000 tons, was deferred until 1932, and 
court procedure postponed indefinite- 
ly 150,000 to 200,000 tons for the Chi- 
cago subways. About 5000 tons were 
let for the 1933 Century of Progress 
exposition in Chicago. 

Controversy over the Illinois pre- 
vailing wage rate law, which finally 
was declared unconstitutional, de- 
ferred a large part of 70 road, bridge 
and waterway projects, totaling $34.- 
000,000 until 1932. Relatively more 
carbon steel bars were used in struc- 
tural work. Steel frame dwelling 


houses increased in the larger cities. 

Several hundred postoffice and fed- 
eral building projects, largely the re- 
sult of stimulus afforded by various 
committees at Washington, were 
awarded. About 40 of them were in 
the North Central states, the largest 
being the Chicago postoffice, requir- 
ing 48,200 tons. 

About 6000 tons of shape work was 
before fabricators for Cleveland in 
early January, with 25,000 to 30,000 
tons in the projected stage. At the be- 
ginning of the year a base of 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, was attempted, but cus- 
tomers were permitted to contract up 
to Dec. 31, 1930, on the basis of 1.60c, 
and then order out at their conven- 
ience. In February structural possi- 
bilities began early to dwindle with 
award of the Otis Steel, General Elec- 
tric and Higbee jobs. For a number 
of airplane hangars, bids were taken. 


New Uses Are Devised 


Progress was made in 1931 in the 
application of shapes to stairway con- 
struction and, in combination with 
plates, in battledeck floor construction. 
A Milwaukee manufacturer utilized 
hollow columns and hollow’ type 
girders in a new research and engi- 
neering building, providing space for 
piping and ventilating requirements. 

The price of plain material during 
1931 was typified by the situation at 
Pittsburgh. Plain shapes opened the 
vear at 1.60c, in April were advanced 
$1 to 1.65¢c, eased off to 1.60¢c in July, 
and late in November declined to 1.50c. 
For genuinely attractive projects, 
sharp concessions under these levels 
were made. 


Tin Plate Holds Within 25 Per Cent 
Of Production in 1930; Price Yields 


CTIVITY in tin plate was con- 
siderably better than in prac- 
tically any other steel product 

last year, adding somewhat to the tin 
plate’s reputation as a ‘“‘depression- 
proof” industry. Output for the year 
was 20 to 25 per cent under 1930. 
Tin plate consumption for fabrica- 
tion of food containers declined to a 
relatively greater extent than that for 
manufacture of general line cans. 
Packing of fruits, particularly the 
more expensive grades, was quieter 
than in 1930 while several vegetable 
crops also were reduced materially. 
The packs of peas and tomatoes were 
more than 40 per cent less than in 
1930, and although the corn pack 
showed little change the total for the 
three was more than 20 per cent un- 
der the 54,650,000 cases for 1930. 
Export business was dull, the vol- 
ume varying from only one-half to 


one-third that for the corresponding 
1930 months. In general line cans, 
containers for paint, varnish and oil 
felt the effects of the general depres- 
sion, but tobacco, pharmaceutical 
goods and miscellaneous outlets re- 
mained active. 

Tin mill operations moved with the 
seasonal trend, spring months wit- 
nessing the largest production, with 
schedules declining to about 40 per 
cent in fourth quarter. 

The price of tin plate declined to 
the lowest level since 1923 when a 
reduction of 25 cents per box Oct. 1 
brought the market to $4.75,Pitts- 
burgh, from the $5 level prevailing 
since Oct. 1,1930. This equalled the 
lowest post-war quotation, which was 
in effect from late 1921 to early 
1923. Long ternes dropped $6 a 
ton during the year to 3.15ce for the 
unassorred grade. 
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Plate Sales Shrink as Many 
utlets Diminish Activity 


LATE consumption in 1931 
reached the lowest mark in 
years. Particularly was it af- 


fected by the sharp declines in 
car and locomotive building, ship- 
building and line pipe construction. 
Of the other major outlets for plates, 
building construction probably held 
up the best but by the end of the 
year it was sagging badly. 

Reflecting this condition, plate mill 
operations eased off from a high of 
around 60 per cent in the spring to 
less than 30 at the close. Relative- 
ly, prices were steady. Opening the 
year at 1.60c, Pittsburgh, plate prices 
on the general run of tonnage ad- 
vanced $1 a ton in January, holding 
until July, when 1.60c again pre- 
vailed. This figure eased off to a 
spread of 1.50ec to 1.60c, Pittsburgh, 
as the year ended. A similar trend 
prevailed at Chicago and at Coates- 
ville, Pa., the eastern basing point. 


Railroad Buying Lacking 


Of the principal consuming groups, 
the railroads were far and away the 
least active. Domestic freight car 
buying scarcely exceeded 10,000 cars, 
if it reached that number, against 
45,000 ears in 1930 and 106,000 in 
1929. Locomotive buying was rela- 
tively as poor, if not worse. Few 
more than 225 locomotives were 
placed, and of this number 150 were 
for one railroad, the Pennsylvania. 


Line pipe tonnage was fair, al- 
though a number of the larger lines 
took seamless pipe, which provided 
no outlet for plates. Two of the 
larger plate pipe jobs were in Cali- 
fornia and involved 60,000 tons. Stor- 
age refinery tanks, which in recent 
years consumed 150,000 tons and 
more annually, took less than half. 
Stoppage of oil production in Okla- 
homa and Texas, prorating policies 
of oil production, and difficulties of 
financing needed projects by smaller 
refineries had an adverse effect. 

Incidentally, in the West, a num- 
ber of refineries negotiated directly 
with plate mills for tank building 
credits, urging the acceptance of oil 
to be stored in the proposed tanks 
as collateral, but the low price of oil 
most of the year precluded the con- 
summation of terms. 

Relatively, barge construction was 
a feature of shipbuilding activities. 
At Pittsburgh, 47,000 tons of plates 
and shapes went into river barges, 
against 22,000 in 1930 and 58,000 in 
1929, and a fair tonnage for this pur- 
pose was consumed along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, in welded construction. 


There, some 20,000 tons or so of new 
naval construction and a somewhat, 
although not particularly larger 
amount for coastwise vessels con- 
tracted for in 1931, made for a fair 
semblance of activity at some yards. 
As was the case the latter part of 
the preceding year, delay attended 
much of such shipwork as was award- 
ed. 

While there was a general falling 
off in practically all lines, the ratio 
of specialty work, involving plates of 
special analyses, gage and rolling, 
continued greater. Welding continued 
to open new channels for plate pro- 
ducers, in the machine tool field and 
elsewhere, and notwithstanding the 
general dullness of conditions, there 
was a further refinement of proces- 
sing and some notable instances of 
expansion. At South Chicago ca- 
pacity was increased by the addition 
of a 96-inch continuous wide flange 
beam mill, while at Indiana Harbor 
a continuous strip-plate mill was be- 
ing added, which will produce 300,- 
000 to 400,000 annually. 

Failure of fall business to develop 


in any proportions was a dis- 
tinct disappointment to produc- 
ers, particularly in the Cleve- 


land district, where inquiry’ by 
mid-October had reached exceptional 
proportions. Much of this, however, 





was carried over into this year, with 
some, of course, indefinitely with- 
drawn. Here, in particular, the work 
ran largely to specialty items, as 
flanged and dished heads, special re- 
finery work and similar lines. 


Rail Buying Lowest 
Since That of 1885 


AIL buying in 1931 was possibly 
R the poorest since at least 1885 
when 963,000 tons were placed and, 
according to some well-informed in- 
terests, the record will likely go back 
further than that, when the final to- 
tal is made. On this assumption, rail 
buying will have fallen off fully 50 
per cent from 1930, when 1,834,933 
tons of open-hearth rails was _ pro- 
duced. 

Some larger railroads not only 
failed to come into the market for 
any important tonnage, but failed to 
fully exercise their options on 193 
contracts. For instance, at Chicago, 
where approximately 900,000 tons of 
rails were placed in 1930, less than 
60 per cent was ordered out in 1931. 

Rais continued at $43, Pittsburgh, 
for standard rails and $34 for light 
rails. Buying of light rails was 
fully as disappointing as of the stand- 
ard sections, due particularly to lack 
of mine purchases. Railroad spikes 
dropped from 2.80c, Pittsburgh, to 
2.70c, in April, track bolts were un- 
changed at 3.80c, Pittsburgh, and tie 
plates at $39, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Pricing System Is Altered; 1931 
Brings Only Light Spot Buying 


IRE products encountered an- 

other year of from 

light automobile production, 
poor farm buying power, a variable 
copper market, and an over-capacited 
nail industry. Prices, however, held 
to a more stable level, following the 
drastic cuts in 1930, which carried 
nails down $10 a ton. 

Maximum wire mill operations 
were about 40 per cent, against 50 
per cent in 1930, but the 1931 aver- 
age was only about 28 per cent. The 
low point in shipments came in July. 

Jobbers specified freely against 
contracts late in third quarter, be- 
cause of a scheduled price advance, 
and this reduced buying in the fourth 
quarter. Wire mesh for concrete road 
surfacing in several states reached 
a peak. Road consumption fell off 
in several eastern states, but in the 


losses 


Northwest and in several southern 
states, legislation specified this mate- 
rial for the first time. Orders for 
merchant products invariably speci- 
fied quick delivery. 

Jobbers and dealers carried small 
stocks and few wire fabricators or- 
dered ahead. Thus the mills earried 
the inventory burden. 

Elimination of a number of pre- 
ferred buyers helped to impart a 
steadier price tone than during the 
preceding two years. Nails held at 
$1.90 until the end of second quar- 
ter, when the price moved to $1.80. 
Horizontal advances of $2 a ton on 
all wire products except fencing and 
bale ties were attempted at the be- 
ginning of the third quarter, but 
were only partially established. Plain 
manufacturers’ wire continued at 
2.20c most of the year, a $2 advance 
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at the end of first quarter failing to 
become generally established. 

For first quarter, 1932, advances 
of $1 a ton on several merchant prod- 
ucts and a new system of merchan- 
dising, eliminating the $2 differen- 
tial between jobbers’ and dealers’ 
orders, were announced. A straight car- 
load price was introduced with differ- 
entials for mixed, joint, pool and less- 
carloads. Nails and barbed wire were 
advanced $1, staples $3 and wire rods 
$2. 

Mills changed the differentials for- 
merly applying on annealed fence 
wire and galvanized wire over nails. 
Early in the year the two were placed 
on a plain wire base instead of a wire 
nails base, the net result being an 
advance of $6 a ton for annealed 
fencing and galvanized wire. 

Despite the fact that in the Mis- 
sissippi valley territory, the North- 
west and parts of the South, woven 
fencing work had backed up for two 
years, little was brought to the sur- 
face in the 1931 buying seasons, and 
sales were below expectations of most 
sellers. 

Two cargoes of Belgian wire prod- 
ucts were shipped by boat direct 
from Antwerp to mail order distribu- 
tors at Chicago. The first cargo car- 
ried 700 tons of barbed and mis- 
cellaneous wire products, and the sec- 
ond 2000 coils of galvanized netting 
and 10,000 reels of barbed wire. This 
marked a new trend in water ship- 
ment of wire products for inland dis- 
tribution. Exports of wire products 
were negligible. 


Bar Production Cut Sharply; 


Decline in Price ls Small 


OST of the hardships of 

1930, with a loss in produc- 

tion of 35 to 38 per cent 

from that year, were en- 
countered in the marketing of bar 
mill products in 1931, but price liqui- 
dation was much less drastic than 
in 1930, when carbon steel bars de- 
clined $6 a ton and cold-finished bars 
$4 a ton. 

At no time in 1931 did bar mills 
have backlogs, and orders were sel- 
dom attractive enough to tempt con- 
cessions. To these factors is attrib- 
uted largely the fact that bar prices 
yielded less than in the preceding 
year of depressed buying. 

Buying followed a course similar 
to 1930. Short-term orders, variable 
demand, frequent roll changes for nu- 
merous odd-lot orders and mounting 
overhead predominated. In the West 
the normally major consuming 
groups, farm equipment, tractors and 
automotive, were partially supersed- 
ed by road building and excavating 
equipment demand and deformed bar 
orders. The latter, while below 1930, 
approximated 1927 and 1928. 

A gradual rise in orders for mer- 
chant and alloy bars occurred in the 
first quarter, passing its peak early 


Warehouse Sales Reduced and Prices 
Drastically Cut by Mill Competition 


TEEL warehouse interests ex- 

perienced not only a severe re- 

duction in sales volume in 1931 
but also a series of drastic price 
cuts. Especially was the latter true 
in western markets, where reductions 
of $5 to $10 were effected during the 
year on standard steel products. 

Though the poor volume of busi- 
ness prevailed all year, the low point 
was reached in August and continued 
through October at the lowest level 
for that time since 1921. Business 
for 1931 averaged 35-40 per cent un- 
der 1930. 

In the eastern jobbing trade mill 
competition was unusually keen, the 
local trucking competition with the 
railroads on short hauls aiding the 
mills in soliciting warehouse busi- 
ness. At Pittsburgh mill competi- 
tion was not so marked. 

The 1931 mill revision on sheet 
classification was accepted at some 
jobbing centers, but was not univer- 
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sal. Western warehouses, however, 
continued to market less sheets, there 
being a continuation of the trend to- 
ward disappearance of the western 
sheet jobber. More cold-rolled and 
cold-finished alloy steel was apparent- 
ly sold the country over from stock 
in 1931 in proportion to total ware- 
house business. 

Bars from stock were under price 
pressure at Pittsburgh during 1931, 
perhaps more than any other product 
at that point. At Chicago, cold- 
rolled strip was cut $10; No. 23 and 
31 series cold-finished alloy steel was 
off $5, bars, shapes, bands, hoops 
and blue annealed sheets were down 
$3; galvanized and black sheets, 
track bolts declined $5. 

In November of 1931 a slight up- 
turn in day-to-day sales was record- 
ed, although December business was 
not promising and in declining vol- 
ume reflected inventory shutdowns 
and year-end seasonal recession. 


in April, and thence the decline in 
specifications was virtually uninter- 
rupted until a mild short upturn at 
mid-September. In March and early 
April most bar mills experienced the 
best specifications since May, 1930. 


Average operations of merchant 
mills was 36 to 39 per cent. Alloy 
bar production averaged 38 per cent. 
Bar mills rolling products from steel 
rails maintained a 51 per cent av- 
erage. In 1930 bar mill production 
was slightly above 65 per cent. In 
all districts, the failure of automo- 
tive production to attain schedules 
for which bar mills had been geared 
in recent years left wide gaps. 

Early in the year merchant bar 
prices were 1.60c, Pittsburgh, and 
advanced to 1.65c in the first quar- 
ter. This price was only partially 
maintained until the opening of third 
quarter, when 1.60c was re-estab- 
lished. At Chicago, the usual $2 dif- 
ferential over Pittsburgh prevailed 
early in the year, but the spread nar- 
rowed to only $1 for part of the year. 


Reinforcing Bars Decline 


Deformed bar prices, billet grade, 
declined from 1.90¢ to 1.60c in the 
East and went as low as 1.55c in the 
West. Rail steel bars dropped from 
1.65¢ to 1.30c. The competition of 
rail steel bars became so severe at 
times that mills talked of reposses- 
sion of old rails. 

A base on merchant bars was estab- 
lished at Detroit early in the third 
quarter, which was designated $2 a 
ton above the Pittsburgh base. The 
move was short-lived, however, and 
soon mills withdrew the Detroit base. 


Relative gains were noted in the 
use of corrosion and heat-resistant 
bars. An acute depression occurred 
in the farm equipment market, al- 
though finished stocks of implement 
and tractor works became much re- 
duced during the year, leaving these 
concerns in a better strategic position 
than for two years. These consum- 
ers have become more active in alloy 
bar demand. The rising grain prices 
late in the year, accompanied by 
sharp cuts in implement prices, re- 
sulted in mild activity. 

Foreign imports of bars added to 
dullness in demand along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, although imports were 
somewhat lighter than in 1930. In 
the New York market both foreign 
iron and steel bars competed. Prices 
for foreign bars were so low that 
they afforded no common ground for 
domestic quotations. 
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Sheets Are Reclassified; 
Most Grades Move Narrowly 


STABLISHMENT of new classi- 
fications for steel sheets 
marked the beginning of a peri- 
od of steadier prices but was 

unable to remove the industry from 
the profitless condition resulting from 
previous declines in quotations and a 
demand which engaged mills at only 
30 to 50 per cent of capacity most ot 
1931. Prices in December 
little change from January, but pro- 
ducers had surrendered from $4 to 
$14 a ton in 1930. 

There were few exceptions to the 
sharp contraction in requirements of 
consumers. Production of automo 
biles, the largest sheet outlet, was 
the smallest since 1921 and off 25 
to 30 per cent from 1930. Manufac- 
ture of steel furniture was fairly 
good the first five months but dropped 
substantially thereafter, while de- 
mand for building purposes was off 
markedly. 


showed 


Consumer Needs Vary Widely 


Electric refrigerator output com- 
pared favorably with that of 19309, 
consumption of culvert sheets was ai 
peak but activities of stove 
farm implement, heavy electrical 
equipment and radio interests were 
reduced materially. Production of 
galvanized and enameled ware was 


a new 


put dropped about 25 per cent from 
1930. 

Sheet mill operations in the Pitts 
burgh and Youngstown districts 
moved up to better than 40 per cent 
in March, but by fourth quarter had 
slipped below 30 per cent. In the 
Chicago district output averaged 
around 45 per cent, but was close to 
75 per cent in March. The leading 
Chicago independent producer aban- 
doned its Milwaukee unit of ten hot 
mills to concentrate its activities at 
its Indiana Harbor plant where 3vU,- 
000 to 400,000 tons annually in con- 
tinuous sheet, strip and plate mill 
capacity is being added. New sheet 
mill construction generally was quie: 

Sweeping changes in classification 


Stripmakers Average 
and Profits Are Absent 


Production 


TRIP producers” shared with 
sheetmakers an _ unsatisfactory 
year in orders and profits. Feel- 

ing keenly the sharp decline in au- 








well maintained, but steel barrel out- tomobile production to the lowest 
’ " ° ° 
Year's Sheet Situation Summarized 
Producers to National Association of Flat Rolled Steel 


Figures of Independent 


Manufacturers 


Per cent 
Sales of capacity 
134,391 43.3 
‘ 


234,599 


1929 


November 
December 


1930 
January $82,122 101.8 
February 203,315 61.8 
March 299,764 85.1 
April 200,086 81.5 
May 204,589 54.7 
June 187,412 53.6 
July 207,400 56.2 
August 148,969 41.0 
September 214,454 58.2 
October 158,700 41.4 
November 135,682 39.8 
December 233,289 63.9 

1931 
January 180,863 48.6 
February 168,564 50.2 
March 236,310 64.3 
April 191,987 §2.3 
May 148,612 41.7 
a ae 163,599 44.5 
July 144,461 38.2 
PRE anscesenss. 122,849 34.6 
September 120,688 33.0 
October 117,195 31.6 


A RR 


_ 
iJ) 
—~ 


Pro- Per cent Ship- Per cent 
duction of capacity ments of capacity 
204,071 65.8 207,200 66.8 
181,916 60.0 178,575 58.9 

c 
291,529 77.6 241,677 64.4 
275,952 83.9 241,441 73.4 
259,658 73.7 275,285 78.1 
308,988 84.0 291,601 79.2 
274,220 73.3 266,436 71.2 
205,675 58.8 212,930 60.9 
186,206 50.4 194,767 52.7 
173,956 48.6 205,774 57.5 
179,928 48.3 186,639 50.7 
193,93 50.6 193,615 50.5 
148,550 43.6 158,182 46.4 
145,125 39.8 144,040 39.5 
167,865 45.1 170,739 45.7 
192,218 57.2 179,138 53.3 
224,322 61.1 208,207 56.7 
213,608 58.2 211,118 57.5 
201,846 56.6 191,942 53.8 
147,843 40.3 156,160 42.5 
174,890 46.3 178,460 47.2 
123,752 34.9 151,529 42.7 
116,842 32.0 123,371 33.8 
122,739 33.1 129,365 34.9 





of sheets were announced by an in- 
dependent interest in April, effective 
May 1, and although eventually 
adopted by the entire industry, did 
not find general application until 
July 1. Under the new schedule aj] 
grades of sheets, except galvanized, 
are classified as hot-rolled, hot-rolled 
annealed or cold-rolled, regardless of 
whether the sheets are rolled on con- 
tinuous or old type mills. 


Small advances were announced in 
base prices on several grades in con- 
with the new classification 
were partly maintained. 
Black later known as _ hot- 
rolled sheets, opened the 
year at 2.35c, but had declined to 
2.15¢ by June when they were ad- 
vanced to 2.40c, at which level they 
remained. Galvanized sheets lost $3 
a ton during first half from its Janu- 
ary figure of 2.90c, but returned to 
that level during third and fourth 
quarters. Blue annealed material 
dropped from 1.90c to 1.85c for Nos. 


nection 
these 
sheets, 
annealed 


and 


9-10 gage. Autobody sheet prices 
dropped from 3.30e to 3.00e. 


Only 30 Per Cent 


level since 1921, operations were 
spotty the entire year, averaging 
around 30 per cent for hot mills 
and dropping down to 20 per cent 
on occasions. Cold-strip production 
was On an even lower basis. De- 
mand expanded seasonally early in 


the year, declining during the second 
and third quarter. Delay in pro- 
duction of most new automobile mod- 
els postponed strip buying until late 
the year, but tonnage involved 
was moderate. 


in 
then 
size as well 
in number and mills frequently 
were unable arrange operating 
schedules for more than a few days 
ahead. Operation over a portion of 
a week became the general rule, de- 
mands of consumers for prompt de- 
livery making shutdowns alter- 
nate weeks difficult. 


Orders were small in 


as 


to 


on 


Little change occurred in the rela- 
tive amount of strip consumed by the 
automotive industry compared with 
tonnage of other steel products. One 
large interest, however, abandoned 
the use of disc wheels in favor of the 
wire type, although strip makers re- 
gained some of the lost market 
through use of a slightly heavier rim. 
Strip requirements of other con- 
sumers declined in a similar volume 
to that in automotive material, al- 
though business in heat and corro- 
sion resisting material was well 
maintained the result of better 


as 
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diversification of demand. The slump 
in automotive consumption of this 
product, however, reduced total busi- 
mess from the fairly large 1930 vol- 
ume. 

Prices tended downward during the 
year, with hot strip showing more 
resistance to the decline than cold- 
rolled strip. Hot strip was 1.65e to 
1.70¢ and 1.55e to 1.60e for the two 
widths, in January, with the usual 
$2 differential for Chicago mills over 
Pittsburgh base. An attempt to ad- 
vance the market in the second quar- 
ter to 1.60c¢ and 1.70¢c was unsuccess- 
ful except to strengthen the lower 
figures for a short time. The mar- 
ket shortly slipped $1 a ton to the 
larger buyers but this loss was elimi- 
nated in the third quarter and the 
market held at 1.55e and 1.65e until 
November when it again dropped $1 
to 1.50e to 1.60¢e. 

Poor demand exerted considerable 
pressure against cold strip prices and 
sharp concessions occurred from the 
general market on several occasions. 
The market was 2.25c to 2.35¢ in 
January but settled to 2.15¢e by June. 
This figure was shaded $2 early in 
the fourth quarter and 2.05¢c became 
the usual price by the end of the 
year. Cooperage stock declined $4 
a ton to 1.70¢ to 1.80c, Pittsburgh, 
during the 12 months. 


» 


teel Pipe Buying Large but 
ess than 1930 Record Rate 


DVERSE conditions in general 
business had a quieting effect 
upon the market for steel 
pipe last year, delaying the 

earrying out of a number of pipe line 
projects and curtailing building con- 
struction and activities of miscellane- 
ous consumers of tubular products. 

The oil industry took only small 
quantities of drill pipe and casing, 
except in the east Texas field, where 
demand was relatively good. Pro- 
ducers of locomotive and boiler tubes 
experienced quiet business while out- 
put of mechanical tubing reflected the 
dullness in general industrial opera- 
tions, including the automotive in 
dustry. 

Line pipe orders were fairly heavy 
suffering only in comparison with the 
unusual activity of 1930, but in view 
of the extra capacity added by pro- 
ducers during the past few years in 
seamless and electric welding mills 
this business was insufficient to pro- 


Cast Pipe Sales Are in Good Volume as 
Trend of Prices Shrinks Profits 


AST pressure pipe orders again 
attained a more nearly normal 
volume, despite a sharp shrink- 

age in demand from public utility 
customers. Municipal purchases and 
numerous filtration works programs 
helped fill the gap. 

While 1931 shipments fell off 
about 25 per cent from the active 
1930 movement, they measured well 
with the volume of several preceding 
years. Price reductions on class B 
and C, as well as special process pipe, 
class 150 to 250, were sweeping, 
however, contrasting with the com- 
parative stability in 1930. Sharpest 
reductions were in larger diameters. 

In the East, prices for larger diam- 
eter class B dropped $8 to $11 a ton. 
In the West, reductions were $3 to $5 
a ton. 

An average of 65 per cent of pipe 
capacity was engaged. Several found- 
ries operated almost full early in 
the year. Special process pipe rep- 
resented about 75 per cent. Difficul- 


mal year’s business. Detroit’s 12,000 
to 15,000 tons was about half usual 
needs. Lincoln, Nebr., bought about 
5000 tons. Chicago sanitary district 
placed 4000 tons and the Pacific coast 
states bought about 35,000 tons. 


vide steady operations over an ex- 
tended period. The larger main lines 
placed in 1931 involved more than 
550,000 tons, compared with about 
900,000 tons in 1930, which was a 
record year. 

As in several preceding years, 1931 
saw its greatest activity in seamless 
and electrically welded pipe, lapweld- 
ed material finding little application 
for construction of long pipe lines. 


Long Lines Are Completed 


Much of the pipe line activity in 
the West resulted from the comple- 
tion of lines started in 1930. Work 
completed during the year included 
two large gas line pipe systems run- 
ning from Texas to Illinois, one be- 
ing the Panhandle Eastern 22-inch 
line supplying gas to cities in Il- 
linois and Missouri and the other a 
24-inch line owned by the Natural 
Gas Co. of America and laid by the 
Continental Construction Corp., Chi- 
cago, to supply gas to Chicago. Both 
were of composite construction, weld- 
ed sections of pipe being joined by 
mechanical couplings. The latter 
project, 900 miles long, required 
188,000 tons of pipe, the largest ton- 
nage involved in an individual line. 


~ 


Among larger orders placed during 
the year for lines were 42,000 tons 
awarded by the Phoenix Utility Co., 
25,000 tons by the Sinclair-Texas 
Pipe Line Co., 26,000 tons by the 
Texas Co., 35,000 tons by the Stano- 
lind Pipe Line Co., 20,000 tons by 
the Lycoming Natural Gas Co., 20,- 
000 tons by the Sun Oil Co. and 24,- 
000 tons by the Southern Fuel Co. 








Changes in Steel Pipe Discounts 


Jobbers, Carloads, 


Jan. 1, 1919 to Mar. 21, 1919 
*Mar. 21, 1919 to April 13, 1921 
April 13, 1921 to July 7, 1921 
July 7, 1921 to Sept. 16, 1921 
Sept. 16, 1921 to Dec. 15, 1921 
Dec. 15, 1921 to Aug. 17, 1922 
Aug. 17, 1922 to Oct. 19, 1922 
Oct. 19, 1922 to Feb. 13, 1923 
Feb. 13, 1923 to April 19, 1923 
April 19, 1923 to April 1, 19307 
tApril 1, 1930 to date 


Base, Pittsburgh 


Butt Weld 


Inches Black Galv, 
% to 3 54 40% 
% to 3 5714 44 
1 to 3 62% 0 
1 to 3 641% 52 
1 to 3 681 6 
1 to 3 71 814 
l to 3 68 Hy 
1 to 3 66 54% 
1 to 3 6 52% 
1 to 3 62 50% 
1 to 3 64 52%% 


*Level adopted by independent companies Dec. 31, 1920. 


tSince Sept. 21, 1924, Pittsburgh and 
lll., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., take 


loads, Evanston, 


Lorain basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
differential 2 points less 


) 





Chicago district base is 2 points less than 


discount or $4 per ton higher net. 
Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $4 per ton higher net. City of Chicago delivered 
base is 2% points less or $5 per ton higher net. 

+In final quarter of 1927 an extra 5 per cent was granted to jobbers This was 


removed April 2, 1928. 


ties in disposing of municipal bonds 
carried over much work until 1932. 

Several municipalities in the North 
Central and western markets placed 
their usual yearly quotas. Chicago 
purchased about 25,000 tons, a nor- 
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Pig Iron Prices at Lowest 
Since 1915; Output Is Small 


IG iron prices in 1931 dropped 

to the lowest levels since 1915 

as sharp competition developed 

from the extremely subnormal 
volume of business. Merchant fur- 
naces faced a substantial reduction in 
demand from all leading iron consum- 
ers, the decline in some districts be- 
ing more than 50 per cent from the 
1930 rate. 

The paucity in orders was particu- 
larly acute during third and fourth 
quarters and buyers followed their 
hand-to-mouth policy in purchases to 
a greater extent than ever before. 
Furnace operations were light all 
year, all the strictly merchant fur- 
naces in the Pittsburgh and valley 
districts being out at one time, while 
only one was operating along the 
eastern seaboard during part of 
fourth quarter. 

Some Stocks Are Reduced 

Restricted production of iron en- 
abled some furnaces to reduce stocks 
materially during the year, but at 
Cleveland and in the Middle West 
large surpluses accumulated. Stocks 
at Chicago and Duluth totaled more 
than 400,000 tons and in the St. 
Louis district 350,000 tons. 

Light demands of steelworks on 
their blast furnaces in some instances 
resulted in more active participation 
of steel companies in the merchant 
market, one Chicago interest becom- 
ing a direct merchant distributor and 
dealing little through brokers as for- 
merly. Cleveland and southern pro- 
ducers were induced by quietness in 
Gaemand to go outside their local ter- 
ritories for a larger share of business 
than usual. 


Prices Yield to Pressure 


All of these factors contributed to 
pressure against prices. Valley pig 
iron quotations declined from $1 to 
$2 a ton vhile losses in the Wasi 
ranged up to $3, December marking 
the lowest levels for the year. Basic 
pig iron averaged around $16.60, val- 
ley, in 1931, compared with $18 in 
1930 and $18.20 in 1929, the mar- 
ket having declined from $17 in 
January to $15 in fourth quarter. 

The basic quotation was nominal 
for a time as the result of lack of 
buying, and some special sales, for 
water delivery, or distress lots, were 
made at substantially lower figures 
than the generally recognized market. 

Bessemer iron dropped from 
$17.50 to $16, averaging about $17 
and comparing with $18.55 in 1930 


9 


and the same price in 1929. No. 2 
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foundry lost $1.50 from its high of 
$17, valley, early in the year, and 
averaged about $16.85, against $18 
in 1930 and $18.45 in 1929. At 
Chicago northern merchant iron 
dropped from $17.50, to $16.50 at 
the close of fourth quarter, while 
charcoal iron was off to $20.04, the 
first reduction in four years. 

Foundry iron in the Philadelphia 
district declined $2.50 to $3 a ton, 
while basic was relatively steady with 
a loss of less than $1, although ab- 
sence of important business in the 
closing months made for a purely 
nominal quotation. With the drop 
in the gold standard abroad foreign 
iron was in increasing evidence in 
the East late in the year. 

Fair quantities of continental 
foundry iron were sold at $16, duty 
paid, on cars at port of entry, and 
English foundry was reported offered 


to $15. Indian irons were 


down 


pushed more vigorously and southern 
material also was offered. At New 
York prices on Buffalo iron declined 
about $1 a ton. Cleveland prices 
dropped from $17.50, base, to $16 
for local delivery, and from $16 to 
$15 for outside delivery. Price real- 
ization by valley producers was re- 
duced materially at some points as 
the result of competition from Cleve- 
land furnaces. 

Shipments from Buffalo and Cleve- 
land into the Chicago-Milwaukee 
area by boat were reduced sharply, 
totaling less than 6000 tons of base 
foundry and malleable grades, com- 
pared with more than 35,000 tons in 
1930. Late in the season, however, 
10,000 tons of silvery iron went by 
boat from Buffalo, and just before 
the close of navigation a Lake Su- 
perior district charcoal iron furnace 
laid down 12,000 tons at Chicago and 
Milwaukee docks for distribution 
during the winter. 

Shipments of pig iron and billets 
over the New York state barge canal 
dropped 35 to 40 per cent from the 
1930 total to around 75,000 tons. 

The Neville Island, Pa., furnace 
commenced for the first time the pro- 
duction of silvery iron. Prices of sil- 
very iron and bessemer ferrosilicon 
declined $2 during the year. 


By-Product Coke Output Smallest 
For 10 Years; Beehive for 50 Years 


RICES and production of by-prod- 

uct and beehive coke declined to 

low levels last year under the 
pressure of poor demand. Operations 
of blast furnaces and foundry cupolas 
were subnormal and the large coke- 
producing capacity was provided en- 
ragement of less than 50 per cent. 
Total coke production was the small- 
est since 1921, while output of bee- 
hive ovens was at a new low level 
for the past 50 years. 

Withdrawal of the beehive oven in 
recent years in favor of the by-prod- 
uct plant as the leading supplier of 
blast furnace coke accounts for the 
sharp decline in operations of the 
former. In the Connellsville district 
operation of beehive ovens identified 
with furnace interests was suspended 
in May. Output principally of mer- 
chant ovens, was less than 10,000 
tons weekly during most of the 12 
months. Production of by-product 
coke, after holding above 3,000,000 
tons monthly for the past six vears, 
dropped below this level during first 
quarter and touched a new low for 
the past ten years during fourth 
quarter. 

Despite the decline in output stocks 
at ovens accumulated. In the Chi- 
cago territory supplies had increased 


to between 400,000 and 450,000 tons 
by late in the year, while stocks at 
all plants rose from 3,254,288 tons 
Jan. 1 to 4,214,295 tons Nov. 1. 
Foundry operations shared with blast 
furnaces the poorest rate since 1921, 
and coke orders placed by melters 
were in small lots for early require- 
ments. Foundry schedules were at 
about 25 per cent over most of the 
year in nearly all districts. 

Prices tended downward, beehive 
grades dropping to the lowest figures 
since 1914. Spot beehive furnace coke 
was $2.50 in January, closing the 
year at $2.35, this price applying to 
the standard grade. Higher-sulphur 
material sold down to $2, while at 
eastern points the market eased to $2 
to $2.25, ovens. Standard foundry 
coke was $3.25 in the spot market 
all year and premium brands declined 
25 cents to $4.50. 

By-product coke in the Chicago dis- 
trict was reduced from $8, ovens, to 
$7.50, the differential for delivery in 
the Chicago switching area remaining 
75 cents. By-product foundry coke 
along the eastern seaboard on June 1 
underwent the first price change since 
early in 1928. In New England, the 
price was reduced 50 cents to $10.50; 
at Newark, 3 cents to $8.70 to 
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$9.10; and at Philadelphia, 25 cents 
to $8.75. 

New coke oven construction at 
steel plants was confined largely to 
the Chicago district, where 138 ovens 
with a theoretical capacity of 1,021,- 
200 tons annually were added at the 
Gary works of the Illinois Steel Co. 


———————— 


Refractory Sales Reflect 
Reduced Steel Production 


ALES of refractory material 
S slumped sharply at midyear after 
holding fairly well during first half. 
Mills abandoned the practice of keep- 
ing idle furnaces and heating equip- 
ment in repair during third and 
fourth quarters, and with the steady 
decline in operations refractory busi- 
ness was limited almost entirely to 
material for urgent work. Stocks also 
declined and refractory producers 
were able to operate at only 20 per 
cent for much of the second half. To- 
tal business compared with the 1921 
volume, when repair work was con- 
fined to equipment in actual use. 

Absence of new construction in the 
steel industry also served to reduce 
business below the 1930 and 1929 
levels. 

Prices declined, first quality fire 
clay brick and silica brick being re- 
duced $3 per 1000 to $40 in March. 
In Missouri the market slipped to 
$37. Second quality fire’ brick 
dropped from $35 to $38 to a range 
of $25 to $35, the lower price re- 
flecting sale of some material of low- 
er quality than second grade brick. 
Magnesite brick continued $65 and 
chrome brick $45. Imported magna- 
site held at $40 and domestic mate- 
rial at $22. 


crap Is Fully Liquidated; 


Collection System Periled 


ESPITE difficulties and adverse 
trends the steel and iron scrap 
industry at the end of 1931, 
from the viewpoint of distrib- 

utors and many buyers, had estab- 
lished itself in a sounder technical 
position than for two years. Prices 
declined steadily through the year. 

A number of scrap preparation and 
classification yards were forced to 
close, some of them permanently. 
Nevertheless, the close of the year 
marked a thorough liquidation of 
prices and greatly reduced accumu- 
lations at points of collection and 
sorting. 


Steel Grades at Record Low 


While a number of buyers feel 
that the potential scrap supplies held 
back by large producers will mean 
retardation of prices at the next up- 
turn of demand, dealer interests 
counter with the view that collection 
and accumulation machinery has vir- 
tually disintegrated or at least be- 
came seriously impaired. 

Steelmaking grades in all districts 
dropped to the lowest monthly aver- 
ages since about 1902. In Pittsburgh, 
heavy melting steel receded from 
$12.90 to an average of $10.25 at 
the end of 11 months. In the Phila- 
delphia area, No. 1 steel scrap, at 
$10.50, delivered, fell to $8 by the 
middle of the year, and dropped to 
an average of $7.871%% at the close, 


Semifinished Steel Demand Held Back 
By Slow Operations of Finishing Mills 


last year reflected the low rate of 

finishing mill operations, although 
stocks accumulated to fairly large pro- 
portions by fourth quarter. Nonin- 
tegrated producers of finished prod- 
ucts, however, adjusted their pur- 
chases of semifinished steel to cur- 
rent consumption, carrying only small 
stocks and buying in limited lots. 
Mills were in a position to provide 
prompt delivery of billets, wire rods 
and sheet bars. 

Quiet in automotive operations con- 
tributed indirectly to poor demand for 
rods, sheet bars and billets, through 
sheet, strip, bar and bolt and nut sales 
and directly to small orders for forg- 
ing billets. Semifinished requirements 
of tin plate producers were better 


Pris sear ren of semifinished steel 
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maintained than those of other mills 

Water shipments of sheet bars from 
Chicago mills, particularly to the De- 
troit district, tended to increase. The 
normally heavy demand for axle billets 
was reduced materially, and steel 
scrap interests competed in the di- 
rect sale of this material. 

Prices were fairly steady, the mai 
ket showing a range of only $2 a ton 
on the various grades. Rerolling bil 
lets, sheet bars and slabs declined 
from $30 to $29 at midyear, holding 
the latter figure during second half. 
Forging billets declined from $36 to 
$35. Wire rods were $35 in January, 
were advanced to $37 in the first 
quarter, but shortly returned to $37, 
where they remained until December, 
when $2 advance was made. 


the previous low mark having been 
$9.25 in November, 1914. At Chi- 
cago, melting steel declined steadily 
from $10 to an average of $8 by De- 
cember. 

The closing of a number of scrap 
yards at Chicago was attributed in 
part to the comprehensive railroad 
methods of sorting their scrap to the 
last possible classification. Western 
carriers adopted policies of shipping 
less mixed scrap in an effort to en- 
hance the value of their listings. This 
scrap preparation by the roads proved 
costly in 1931, in view of low mar- 
kets, but is indicative of a newer 
trend. The year was unusual with 
respect to the large tonnages held 
back by railroads and other large 
producers in all districts. In general, 
only 30 per cent of normal periodic 
lists were sold. The Pennsylvania 
railroad, the largest seller in the 
Pittsburgh district, offered no melt- 
ing steel for several months. 


Larger Movement by Water 


Buyers bought only fill-in material 
on the declining market. The Detroit 
district receded further as a source 
of scrap to Pittsburgh mills. Require- 
ments of Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
took a substantial portion of old ma- 
terial produced there. Buffalo mills 
continued to receive scrap by barge 
and for the first time furnaces there 
ordered lake shipments from Chicago. 
Little scrap could be moved at a prof- 
it from Youngstown to Pittsburgh. 
The low price of borings and turnings 
in the East induce some mill inter- 
ests to use more scrap in the blast 
furnaces, thereby cutting down also 
on coke consumption per ton of 
iron. 

Chicago, for the first time, moved 
a substantial part of scrap receipts 
from the district. Four cargoes of 
east borings, totaling 12,000 tons, 
were shipped to Buffalo. Several 
cargoes of automotive cast scrap 
moved to Saginaw, Mich. 


Situation Goes Back Decade 


At the beginning of 1932, the scrap 
market was in a position similar to 
1922, starting with a low market and 
a virtual breakdown of collection ma- 
chinery. A favorable factor is the 
fact that so little iron ore had been 
shipped from the Lake Superior 
region during the 1931 season. 

Considerable scrap moved from 
New York to Buffalo by the state 
barge canal and some tonnages are 
in barge storage for early 1932 ship- 
ment, present low prices being tempt- 


ing. 
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erroalloy Needs Lessened 
y Restricted Steel Output 


EFLECTING the sharp down- 

ward trend in steelmaking op- 

erations, ferromanganese con- 

sumption in 1931 fell to the low- 
est point in years. Notwithstanding 
this and other depressing factors, how 
ever, prices remained fairly steady at 
$89.79, Pittsburgh, until near the close 
when a cut of $10 a ton was an- 
nounced on first half contracts for the 
current year. 

While importations showed a fur- 
ther decline, they nevertheless were 
more of a factor in view of light con- 
sumption. During last half they 


at $24.20, per gross ton, duty paid, 
basis 50 per cent, to ease off to $22.20 
at the close. 

Domestic spiegeleisen consumption 
suffered in almost direct proportion to 
the decline in ingot production, with 
prices on 19 to 21 per cent material 
easy through most of the year at $30, 
furnace, on lots up to 100 tons. Early 
in December the official price was re- 
duced $3 a ton to $27. British spiege- 
leisen, which has been largely nominal 
at $31.50, duty paid, for 26 to 28 per 
cent material declined corresponding- 
ly. Offerings of Canadian spiegeleisen 
were particularly noticeable in the 


portations as a whole dropped from 
the preceding year. High silicon 
spiegel was tested in a number of 
plants for the first time, and apparent- 
ly with success. 


While consumption of low carbon 
ferrochrome was supported last year 
by activity in the making of stainless 
steels, movement of other ferroalloys 
to consuming plants was considerably 
under 1930. 


Most ferroalloy prices were un- 
changed throughout 1931. Silicoman- 


ganese and 15 per cent ferrosilicon 
were adjusted slightly downward near 
midyear, however. 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent material, 
was quoted for 1932 at $77.50 a gross 
ton in carlots compared with $83.50 
for 1931 contracts. Ferrochrome prices 
for this year’s contracts were reduced 
1 cent a pound from last year’s level. 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per cent per 
pound contained, was quoted 10 cents 
lower for 1932 than prices prevailing 


were particularly felt by domestic pro- 
ducers, with offers made by Yugosla- 
vian in addition to other more usual 
sources. 

Trading in manganese ore came to 
a virtual standstill in the last half, 
with some of the darger consumers 
holding up shipments against existing 
contracts. The first cargoes of South 
African manganese were received here 
early in the year, and this ore con- 
tinued a factor on such business as 
was offered. 

Prices tended downward through the 
greater part of the year, with the 
sharpest reduction following the sus- 
pension of the gold standard by Eng 
land and some other European coun- 
tries in September. The year opened 


Middle-West, although foreign im- in 1931. 


Canada Goes Back to Prewar Days 
In Steel and Iron Tonnage in 1931 


tions of the industry were more or 
less affected by the decline in busi- 
ness, the primary branch received the 
heaviest blows from the restricted 
buying power that prevailed. 

Many Canadian plants started the 
year with substantial book orders 
but as the year progressed there was 
noticeable slowing in new business 
with the result that by the end of the 
first half many plants had exhausted 
their backlogs and were depending 
entirely on spot orders to keep their 


HE world-wide industrial depres- 
sion that took heavy toll from all 
branches of industrial activities 
and production in 1931, was decided- 
ly unfavorable to the steel and iron 
industry of Canada. While all sec- 














Manganese Ore and Alloy Statistics 


In Gross Tons 





—PRODUCTION— IMPORTS————— plants in operation. The rail mills 
Ferro- Spiegel- Ferro- Spiegel- Manganese at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. and Sydney 
manganese eisen manganese eisen ore Lipiecs ee Sent peade — As 
1931° 164,100 67.300 +18.784 $276,856 N. S., were in operation until about 
1930 277,855 79.140 +37.979 WN Oe $266,467 the end of July, when all orders were 
1929 . 833,191 136,702 52,185 $321,456 completed and the mills shut down. 
1928 315,988 102,498 7,602 $207,808 
1927 295,849 97,328 4,018 $308,594 Steel Operations Hard Hit 
1926 319,510 74,070 3,684 $364,307 
1925 260.149 65,747 7,597 t289,703 Other branches of the steel plants 
eee 199,418 +099 7,811 $231,393 were affected by the suspension of 
923 242,450 123,148 91,066 1,668 $206,048 at ine. _ ‘He ¢ ‘ 
1922 150039 68.589 5'007 8°157 *374.451 rail rolling, and the mills at the two 
1921 100,694 55,042 9.057 307 401,000 centers mentioned above practically 
1920 286,365 110,685 59,254 5,234 601,437 closed their entire works for a short 
1919 175,009 84,014 3,022 27 333,344 time. About the middle of October 
1918 325,133 303,535 ,168 491,303 z 18 SSS ‘ 
1917 328.000 187.000 "800 663.500 there was a slight revival and both 
1916 275,204 187,233 928 wae 576,321 the Algoma Steel Corp. and the Do- 
1915 144,260 114,556 55,263 200 313,985 minion Steel & Coal Co., resumed 
~ sg POF 007 9Q7 922 OC 
1918 119°495 106'980 mye “a he ee operations in some departments, but 
1912 . 125,378 102,561 137 1,015 300.661 on part time production. The Steel 
1911 74,602 104,013 0,263 20,970 176,852 Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
aon : py san gsi "eubes 1¢'921 Het while curtailing operations, did not 
1908 . 40,642 111.376 44.624 4.579 178.203 close down during the year, although 
1907 . 55,918 283,430 87,400 48,994 209,021 for several months it had only one 
1906 55,520 ase.60 84,359 103,268 221,260 of its two blast furnaces blowing. 
5 5 * 997 797 59? 55 457 9 
a Tiguan: sgidsate oneal alent 257,038 Some idea of the trend of business 


in Canada’s steel industry for the 
year is gathered from the operations 
of blast furnaces. In January, three 


*Estimated. tIncludes Spiegeleisen. ~Manganese content. 
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furnaces were blowing, in February, 
the Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., blew in a second stack, 
making four at the end of the month; 
in June a furnace was banked at 
Sault Ste. Marie, and one blown in 
at Port Colborne, Ont.; in July, the 
Dominion Steel & Coal Co., Sydney, 
N. S., banked its furnaces, leaving 
three stacks in at the end of the 
month; the three stacks continued 
blowing until September, when one at 
Port Colborne and one at Sault Ste. 
Marie blew out, leaving only one 
stack in at the end of September, 
owned by the Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. During Octo- 








Canadian Output by Years 


Gross Tons 
Pig Ferro- Steel Steel 








Nonferrous Market Strives 
To Limit Its Pace to Needs 


HILE consumption of non- 

ferrous metals has run 

considerably less than a 

year ago and prices have 
followed a downward trend from the 
general level of 1930, producers of 
all metals have made strong effort to 
retard production and keep their in- 
dustries in statistical balance. Zinc 
producers have been particularly suc- 
cessful in this respect. 

Total stocks of slab zine at the 
close of November were still 12,753 
tons under the total at the end of 
1930. During the first eleven months 
of the year, surplus supplies of slab 


held from the public in November, 
but reports in the trade indicated 
that refined metal stocks in North 
and South America continued to in- 
crease by large tonnages to record 
levels. Electrolytic copper prices for 
the year reached new low ground, 
Agitation on the part of the higher- 
cost producers in the United States 
for an import duty on copper in- 
creased in the last few months of 
1931 as large prospective production 
abroad, especially in Africa, was 
viewed as an increasing threat to the 
American companies’ domestic mar- 
ket. 


Year iron alloys ingots castings zi ee Partagas ihe ieee ae 
ee... SEO BORE MUS) SRR ee ee i at 

1924 .... 593,024 26,400 625,175 25,515 increases reported in the last three Lead Holds Up Well 

925 .... 570,397 25,709 733,855 18,84 Ss aggregate yg i : rer ‘ 

1926 oF 737 503 57416 743.550 33338 agentes asereeates only a little over Lead prices were about 1 cent a 
1927 .... 709,697 56,230 867,928 39,710 tons. pound less in 1931 than the general 


1928 ....1,037,727 44,882 1,190,001 44,718 
1929 ....1,090,244 80,010 1,309,543 70,145 
1930 .... 747,448 66,494 957,430 54,314 
1931* .. 451,332 50,624 664,826 37,055 


*December estimated. 


a a 








ber, the Algoma Steel Corp. again 
blew in its No. 3 furnace with the re- 
sult that two were in blast at the 
close of the year. There are 11 blast 
furnaces in Canada. 


According to actual production fig- 
ures, in some respects output fell 
back to the level of 1925, and in 
others to pre-war days. The accom- 
panying table shows official produc- 
tion of pig iron, ferroalloys, steel in- 
gots and castings from 1923 to the 
end of last year. 


Prices underwent practically no 
change during the year, pig iron and 
scrap grades maintaining a fairly 
even level, production apparently 
holding fairly even with require- 
ments. Tariff charges on steel and 
iron products were raised during the 
year and this may have aided in 
maintaining a better balance and 
prevented sharp declines in price. 








Production, in the meantime, was 
reduced to the extremely low figure 
of 684 tons daily in November, 
against a less restricted output of 
1070 tons daily a year earlier. Daily 
prices of prime western zinc fell to 
low levels for the century with some 
recovery effected in June and July. 
The effects of the general business 
depression for the country as a whole 
were reflected in the fall of ship- 
ments to less than 1000 tons daily in 
April and a low for the first 11 
months of 674 tons daily in October. 


Copper Output Is Reduced 


Copper producers, with an indus- 
try in a far less favorable statistical 
position than zine last year, made 
concerted efforts in this country to 
curtail production. Conferences with 
foreign producers were called in 
June and October to effect adequate 
programs of reduced output, but both 
conferences broke up with no plan of 
accord reached on a world basis. 
However, negotiations were contin- 
ued at long distance in November 
and December and the larger pro- 
ducers here and abroad came to an 
agreement in this way. Copper sta- 
tistics, in the meantime, were with- 





level in 1930. Lead shipments to 
consumers were under the average 
rate for 1930, but were better sus- 
tained than the average movement of 
copper to fabricators. Refined lead 
production in the United States also 
was held in better balance with con- 
sumption than the output of copper, 
and marked cuts in total stocks were 
effected in June through September. 
Nevertheless, the zinc industry out- 
did that of lead in maintaining a 
more favorable statistical balance. 

Demand for tin last year followed 
the retarded rates of the other non- 
ferrous metals. Straits tin prices 
here fell in December to new low 
levels since 1889. The International 
Tin Producers, through curtailment 
of output and exports from the lead- 
ing mining centers of the world, 
brought about reductions from the 
largest world’s visible supply in his- 
tory, which was recorded at the end 
of July. A tin pool was also formed 
abroad to take metal from an already 
burdened market. 

Aluminum prices were unchanged 
throughout 193 and buying was 
lighter than in the preceding year. 
Antimony sales were light and prices 
weak. 














Average Monthly Nonferrous Prices in 1931 





Prompt, wholesale prices in cents per pound 





Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov, Dec. 
Tin, spot Straits, N. Y......... 26.105 26.301 27.047 25.192 23.212 23.445 24.963 25.747 24.680 22.763 22.854 21.250 
Copper, elec., del. Conn. ....... 10.072 9.951 10.119 9.627 8.897 8.276 7.937 7.529 7.240 7.000 6.799 6.500 
Zinc, prime west., E. St. L. .. 4.035 1.016 4.005 3.761 3.304 3.409 3.902 3.818 3.747 3.379 3.203 3.165 
Lead, open market, N. Y. ..... 4.800 4.552 4.527 4.412 3.818 3.919 4.400 4.400 4.00 3.971 3.939 3.625 
Aluminum, 98-99% del. ...... 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 
Antimony, spot N. Y. .... . 1.331 7.052 7.105 6.882 6.531 6.260 6.822 6.610 6.538 6.540 6.710 6.250 
PVIGHOL, INBOE  .....200ccssrcccncores .. 85.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 

SARTRE 25 ON “OIE SS OE PURE 
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Coal Tar Products Market in 1931 





Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Benzo ...... $0.207 $0.20 $0.19 $0.19 $0.19 $0.185 $0.18 $0.18 $0.18 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 
Toluol dN 0.30 0.292 0.275 0.27 0.27 0.27 0.27 0.27 0.27 0.30 0.30 0.30 
Solvent naphtha ‘datas haa 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.245 0.24 0.24 0.24 0.26 0.26 0.26 
EN Dood cocdeentbvance 0.165 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 
Naphthalene flakes ............. 0.0375 0.0875 0.03875 0.03875 0.0375 0.0375 0.0875 0.0375 0.0375 0.0375 0.0875 0.0875 
Naphthalene balls ................... 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0. Pe 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 
Sulphate of ammonia................. 1.95 1.925 1.85 1.83 1.80 1.675 1.525 1.375 1.30 1.30 1.18 1.10 

a — ome 














By-Product Output 
Is Cut; Prices Hold 


HILE demand for coke oven 
by-products declined last year, 


distillates continued light. The price 
trend in toluol followed much the 
same curve, opening and closing at 
30.00e with slight fluctuations during 
nine months of the year. 

Xylol and solvent naphtha demand 
was steady, although not brisk dur- 
ing most of the period. Prices held 
25.00¢e until June when weakness 





slow to cover for 1932 and as a result 
stocks have gathered, although not to 
an extent to warrant uneasiness. Con- 
tract buyers have gradually come into 
the market with business which com- 
pares well with the opening of 1931. 
Prices on both flakes and balls fluc- 
tuated but little with 3.75¢ covering 
most sales of flakes and 4.75c balls. 


curtailed production tended toward at 20. ; 

firm prices, especially in the closing developed, declining one cent. With There was some shading on both 

months. Distributors open the year the firming of the market in Septem- arceranitrranrt nig hapeatcanpiae Meine 

with few large stocks and, in the ber, the price was marked up to enough to break the price. Contracts 

case of distillates, are unwilling to 26.00¢ at which point it closed. have been placed for this year at un- 
changed prices. 


take on large contracts at current 
prices. Output in some by-products 
declined to close to 70 per cent of 
normal. Prices were generally under 
the previous year. 

Consumption dropped rather 
sharply at times, but at no period did 


Phenol was steady in price and 
volume. Most business was at 17.00c 
and, although some shading of this 
price was noted, the market did not 
openly break at any time. Industrial 
consumption of phenol showed a de- 
cided decline, but the drug trade 


Sulphate of ammonia prices weak- 
ened steadily during last half, the re- 
sult of world conditions and the up- 
set in the nitrate agreement ‘abroad. 
Following this, the market broke 
sharply, the domestic price going to 


stocks pile up seriously. Benzol did held well. However, nothing like a $22 a ton on bulk, Atlantic seaboard, 
not fall below 18.00c, but for nearly shortage of phenol developed as was and even lower. Contracting was 


four months, starting in June, was 
at that figure. Prices were at their 
high point at the start of the year, 
weakening slowly until late in Sep- 
tember when an advance of 2.00c was 


the case two years back, demand and 
production being fairly well balanced. 

After a slow start, naphthalene vol- 
ume developed satisfactorily and the 
total compares well with the previ- 


lighter than normal and with the 
market between seasons the outlook 
for 1932 is uncertain, buying on the 
part of fertilizer interests depending 
somewhat on the outlook in cotton 
and the general credit situation. 


ous year. Consumers have again been 








made and maintained as output of 
Steel | t Producti 
Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 
Gross Tons 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. 
January........s.ee. 1,891,857 72,764 3,841,095 142,263 3,649,913 135,182 4,193,281 155,307 4,132,210 158,931 
ee eee eee 2,071,772 86,324 3,471,843 144,660 3,826,246 153,050 3,752,352 156,348 3,785,051 157,710 
March 2,814,667 104,247 4,066,680 150,618 4,206,699 161,796 4,194,340 161,321 4,468,617 165,504 
OS rer 2,902,240 116,090 3,963,736 158,549 3,348,466 128,787 3,583,676 137,834 4.105.799 157.915 
Gin Gtidavebdhe = 3,218,794 119,215 4,216,355 156,161 2,640,034 97,779 3.454.971 132.883 3'927°979 1511076 
IE RGR Se 3,127,775 120,299 3,767,256 144,894 2,065,676 82,627 3,204,451 123,248 3,734,153 143,621 
July 2,952,806 118,112 3,531,458 141,258 1,877,789 72,223 3,084,472 118,634 3,634,993 139,807 
EE ee 2,629,256 97,380 3,695,788 136,881 2,552,891 98,188 3,420,998 131,577 3'986.966 153.345 
IUD, 2 ccc ciccsen 2,818,261 108,395 3,356,776 134,271 2,827,625 108,755 3,489,565 134,214 6,913,383 150,515 
SN 54 on ewkan ds 3,410,265 131,164 3,577,091 132,485 3,125,418 115,756 3,888,814 144,030 4,074,544 156,713 
November........... 3,430,309 131,935 3,134,321 120,551 3,121,149 124,846 3,902,900 156,116 3.705,744 142,529 
December......... 3,300,416 132,017 2,863,266 114,531 3,569,251 137,279 3,970,918 152.728 3.466.766 133.337 
ey ee ee "$4,568,418 *111,511 “43,485,665 *139,825 36,811,157 *117,984 44,140,738 *141,932 “46,936.205 *150.920 
11927 +1928 T1929 w3 +1930 +193] 
Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total , Daily Av. Total Daily Av 
January.. 3,789,874 145,764 3,990,902 153,496 4,500,131 166,672 3,778,235 139,935 2.4 8,689 91,06 
February 3°812. 046 158,835 4,043,457 161,738 4,328,713 180,363 4,035, 11] 168 130 2, 02,366 104,26 
March 4,535,272 167,973 4,507,217 166,934 5,068,176 194,930 4,254,331 163,628 2,993,590 115,138 
OO REPS eee 4,127,335 158,744 4,305,382 172,215 4.950,053 190,387 4,109,492 158,057 2,722,479 104,711 
SN a Sk usb 10 4,047,251 155,663 4,207,212 155,823 5,286,246 195,787 3,982,915 147,515 2,505,48 96.365 
SEDs. 00s50 3.495.609 134,446 3,743,903 143,996 4,902,955 196,118 3,418.53 136,741 2.075.910 79,843 
jin re 3,204,135 128,165 3,805,598 152,224 : 850,583 186,561 2,922,220 112,393 1,886,153 72,544 
August re eaeh s 3,498,549 129,576 4.178.610 154,763 4.939.086 182,929 ,060 63 117,722 1,719,462 66,133 
September 56's Rb eee ss 3,268,881 125,726 4,147 893 165,916 4,527,887 181,115 2,840,379 109,245 1,547,602 152 
NGS wick pavecs ods 3,316,292 127,550 4,649,968 172,221 4,534,326 167,938 2,692,53 99,724 1,592,376 58,977 
November........... 3,127,015 120,270 4,266,835 164,109 3,521,111 135,427 2,212,220 88,489 1,593,684 63,747 
December. ........+ 3,175,484 122,134 4,018, 208 160,728 2,903,012 116,120 1,979,54 6,136 
res 43,397,743 *139,543 49, 865, 185 *160, 33 8 54,312,279 *174,638 39,286,287 *126,322 $23,597.79 2.79 
*A verage tBeginning with 1927, the Insti tute excludes crucible and electric ingots, which totaled 675,123 tons in 1927, 810,029 tons in 
1928, 958,076 tons in 1929, and 614,852 tons in 1930. tEleven months. 
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Pig Iron Production 


IN GROSS TONS 


Annual Statistics of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute, 
Monthly Statistics, 1911 to date, by Sreex (Iron Trade Review prior to July 1, 1930 





Stacks Output 
Year Tons Year Tons Year Tons Year Tons N | Total Av. Daily 
1855. 396,657 1869 1,361,153 1883 . 4,085,041 1897 9,397,469 1911 
1856 457,738 1870 1,339,284 1884 . 3,670,567 1898 11,477,184 Januar 421 210 1.766.658 56,985 
1857. 417,711 187 1,363,043 1885 3,687,522 1899 13,335,937 February $21 226 1,781,285 63,617 
1858 374,804 1872 2,101,760 1886 ; §yaracen0 1900 13,404,760 March 421 236 2,165,764 69,863 
1859 496,952 1873 2,045,231 1887 5,900,914 1901 15,494,913 April 421 220 2,044,904 68,163 
1860 572,713 1874 1,886,479 1888 5,955,105 1902 17,431,138 May 421 206 1,871,388 60,367 
1861 478,809 1875 1,656,777 1889 7,028,374 1903 17,503,568 June 421 202 1,773,282 59,109 
1862 536,609 1876 1,593,382 1890 8,574,558 1904 16,157,504 July 423 196 1,776,108 57,294 
1863 656,785 1877 1,782,805 1891 7,702,906 1905 22,639,452 August 423 206 1,921,832 61,995 
1864 798,342 1878 2,039,252 1892 8,619,379 1906 24,874,184 September $23 216 1,973,918 65,797 
1865 597,536 1879 2,151,431 1893 6,737,713 1907 25,343,964 October 421 214 2,092,061 67,486 
1866.... 918,717 1880 3,355,228 1894 6.434.966 1908 15,686,872 November 421 214 1,999,100 66,63 
1867 997,576 1881 3,573,863 1895 9,220,967 1909 25,419,468 Déecembe 422 215 2,032,301 65,558 
1868 . 1,100,893 1882 4,000,193 1896 » wepas,ees 1910 26,907,060 
Total 23,198,601 *63,.558 
Stacks Output Stacks Output Stacks Output Stacks Output 
No. In Total Av. Daily No. In Total Av. Daily No. In Total Av. Daily No. In Total Av. Daily 
1912 1913 1914 1915 
a .... 421 227 2,052,806 66,220 423 297 2,787,800 89,929 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 421 165 1,591,024 51,323 
ebruary .. 422 235 2.098.796 72,372 423 306 2,578,670 92,095 423 219 1 888.607 67,450 421 179 1,666,592 $9,521 
0, ae oe 420 237 2,411,529 77,791 423 278 2,762,823 89,123 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 
SS Se eee 421 239 2,377,621 79,254 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 
May . 423 243 2,503,341 80,753 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 421 207 2,255,157 72,747 
roe 424 242 2,433,737 81,125 422 283 2,616,883 87,229 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 
fo ae .«- 422 245 2,402,567 77,502 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 421 234 2,563,311 82,687 
ee Beer ere 423 255 2,500,163 80,650 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 
September....... 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 420 266 2,834,342 14,478 
October......... 422 280 2,683,645 86,569 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 420 276 3,120,340 100,656 
November....... 423 289 2,639,562 87,985 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 421 285 3,035,235 101,174 
December. .... 423 291 2,777,292 89,590 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 421 295 3,201,605 103,278 
| re 29,325,513 *80,124 30,652,767 *83,980 22,970,926 *62,934 29,573,161 *81,022 
1916 1917 1918 1919 
January 421 304 3,171,878 102,319 422 310 3,159,839 101,930 435 294 2,403,227 77,523 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 
February ... 421 312 3,078,548 106,157 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 435 319 2,318,242 82,723 435 311 2,943,347 105,120 
ae 422 315 3,327,630 107,343 423 331 3,255,813 105,026 438 338 3,209,996 103,548 435 279 3,088,023 9,614 
SS 422 320 3,225,496 107,517 425 333 3,328,061 110,936 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 
May .... 423° 321 3,364,584 108,535 425 340 3,413,677 110,119 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 
June. Ae AS 423 325 3,213,818 107,127 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 433 199 2,114,028 70,46 
July . 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 434 240 2,424,212 78,200 
August . 419 317 3,197,838 103,156 431 357 3,238,970 104,483 438 371 3,378,479 108,983 432 266 2,742,081 88,453 
September....... 419 326 3,208,041 106,935 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 433 163 2,480,790 82,692 
October......... 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 437 364 3,482,392 112,335 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 
November....... 420 322 3,317,805 110,593 434 344 3,198,597 .106,620 437 360 3,347,844 111,595 432 252 2,407,369 80,244 
December....... 422 309 3,184,178 102,715 435 321 2,885,380 93,077 435 351 3,434,114 110,778 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 
Total , 39,019,123 *106,609 38,164,976 *104,561 38,437,488 *105,308 30,578,730 *83,777 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
January . 432 285 3,012,373 97,172 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 430 127 1,645,804 53,090 428 261 3,228,226 104,136 
February . 432 305 2,984,257 102,904 436 155 1,929,394 68.906 429 139 1,630,180 58,220 424 278 2,993,918 106,925 
March 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 436 103 1,594,866 51,447 429 155 2,035,908 65,674 424 295 3.523.595 113,664 
April.... .. 433° 278 2,752,670 91,754 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 429 161 2,070,161 69,005 423 311 3,546,308 118,210 
May... . 433 297 2,991,825 96,510 436 90 1,215,272 39,202 427 175 2 309,348 74,495 423 322 3,868,486 124,790 
June . 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 436 74 1,064,007 35,466 427 191 2,362,455 78,748 424 322 3,667,868 122,262 
July . 434 291 3,043,918 98,190 435 69 864,642 27,892 427 170 2,403,030 77,517 418 299 3,684,677 118,860 
August . 434 306 3,145,536 101,468 436 69 954,901 30,802 427 143 1,810,665 58,408 418 270 3,448,886 111,254 
September . 434 317 3,124,308 104,143 435 84 985,795 32,859 427 189 2,024,008 67,466 418 254 3,117,526 103,917 
October . 435 290 3,288,341 106,075 435 95 1,234,450 39,821 428 218 2,629,655 84,827 418 245 3,142,646 101,375 
November 435 255 2,935,081 97,836 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 428 241 2,846,110 14,870 418 229 2,891,191 16,373 
December 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 429 123 1,642,775 52,992 428 253 3,083,520 99,468 418 231 2,912,527 93,952 
Total... 36,400,968 *99,456 16,506,564 *45,223 26,850,844 *73,563 40,025,850 *109,659 
1924 1925 1926 1927 
January .... 414 248 3,015,480 97,273 411 251 3,372,207 108,781 385 225 3,319,789 107,089 369 210 3,101,346 100,043 
February ... 414 263 3,073,619 105,987 411 256 3,214,067 114,788 382 223 2,923,850 104,423 369 217 2,940,604 105,021 
March.......... 410 269 3,465,389 111,787 410 246 3,571,422 115,207 377) 235) «3,458,171 111,554 365 223) «43,482,107 112,326 
rere . 410 234 3,226,107 107,537 409 221 3,211,235 107,041 376 «©6237 63,438,805 114,627 $64 221 3,424,377 114,146 
May 411 87 2,619,986 84,515 405 196 2,933,907 4,642 376 «229 «3,477,820 112,187 363 211 3,391,06 109,388 
June ' .411 158 2,022,836 67,427 399 191 2,679,045 89,301 372 220 3,232,478 107,749 362 198 3,089,726 102,991 
July 411 145 1,783,457 57,531 396 =188 2,665,262 85,976 372, «217 «3,224,663 104,021 362 190 2,954,625 95,311 
August 411 150 1,882,986 60,741 391 192 2,707,171 87,328 372, «215 3,200,723 103,249 362 189 2,950,674 15,183 
September....... 411 174 2,053,617 68,454 387 200 2,725,885 90,862 372 «216 «3,163,269 105,442 362 +181 2,782,500 92,750 
October... 411 182 2,461,727 79,410 386 ©6209 3,017,889 7,351 374 218 3,334,206 107,555 361 #174 2,812,01 10,712 
November... 411 204 2,514,979 83,832 385 220 3,023,257 100,775 375 216 3,237,992 107,933 359 171 2,661,863 88,728 
December 411 229 2,956,389 95,367 385 234 3,249,057 104,808 369 203 089,175 99,651 4 169 2.698.208 87.039 
Total 31,076,572 *84,908 36,370,404 *99,645 39,100,941 *107,12¢ 36,289,112 *99,422 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
lanua 353 184 2.855.515 92.113 328 202 3.433.028 110,742 314. 173 2.838.751 1.573 309 102 1,715,443 37 
Februar 353 186 2,898,668 99,954 326 208 3,218,376 114,942 314 180 2,845,937 101,640 307 109 1,711,192 61,114 
March 350 197 3,199,175 103,199 326 «213 7 119,6 314 18 3,252,822 104,930 07 116 2,028,906 65,448 
April 349 195 3,181,975 106,066 326 2 122 314 182 191,119 106,371 307 Ii 2,009,582 66,986 
Ma 345 199 3,292,790 106,219 ys: 125,75 314 180 3,241,477 104,564 07 105 1,995,001 64,35 
June 343 189 3,082,340 102,745 325 2 12 312 162 =2,934,50 17,817 303 41 «1,637,998 54,599 
Jul 342 185 3,072,711 99,120 van a 12 312. 144 =2,638,441 85,110 0 82 1,462,270 47.170 
August 340 183 3,136,995 101,193 325 209 12 312 137) =2,525,105 81,4 )3 75 1,279,205 41,264 
September 340 194 3,063,593 102,120 323 204 11 310 126 2,276,781 75,893 74 1,168,436 38,94 
October 338 86196 3,373,539 108,824 318 203 11 310 «61NI «2,1 374 69,851 69 1,172,781 | 
November 337 194 3,304,656 110,155 tara ] 310 107 1 5.458 62,182 302 67 1,101,820 
Decembe 335 198 3,369,784 108,702 316 1 10 } 1,665,715 53,732 D figures, Page 184 
‘Piel... 37.831.741 *103,365 441.4 *86,141 t17,282,634 1,744 


*A verage. 
tEleven months. 
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rices Tell Market History 





Ores and Alloys 


Per Gross Ton 


Iron Ore Prices at Date of Buying Movement 





Old range Old range Mesabi Mesabi Iron prices, 
Bessemer Nonbessemer Bessemer Nonbessemer Valley 
Date buying Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 2 
Season movement Ton per unit Ton per unit Ton per unit Ton per unit Bessemer Foundry 
Pees .April 15, 1931 $4.80 9.320 $4.65 9.029 $4.65 9,029 $4.50 8.738 $17.00 $17.00 
, RAST April 1, 1930 4.80 9.320 4.65 9.029 4.65 9.029 4.50 8.738 19.00 18.50 
. aaa March 22, 1929 4.80 9.320 4.65 9.029 4.65 9.029 4.50 8.738 18.50 18.00 
a .. April 16, 1928 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 17.50 17.25 
oo ee April 8, 1927 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 19.50 18.50 
SG aa nie ba0 5 March 17, 1926 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 §.252 21.00 20.50 
2 era April 4, 1925 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 €.25 8.252 22.00 21.00 
1924 March 24, 1924 5.65 11.364 4.90 10.680 5.40 10.909 4.75 10.388 23.00 22.00 
1923. March 24, 1923 6.45 12.818 5.70 12.233 6.20 12.364 5.55 11.942 31.00 31.00 
1922. June 9, 1922 5.95 11.909 5.20 11.262 5.70 11.454 5.05 10.971 25.00 24.00 
1921 June 16, 1921 6.45 12.818 5.7 12.233 6.20 12.364 5.55 11,942 23.00 22.50 
1920 .Feb. 2, 1920 7.45 14.636 6.70 14.175 7.20 14.182 6.55 13.883 41.00 40.00 
1919 .April 28, 1919 6.45 12.818 5.70 12.233 6.20 12.364 5.55 11.942 27.95 26.75 
Oct 1, 1918 6.65 13.182 5.90 12.621 6.40 y Bee si 5.75 12.330 35.20 34.00 
*1918 July 1, 1918 6.40 12.727 5.65 12.136 6.15 12.273 5.50 11.845 35.20 33.00 
April 1, 1918 5.95 11.909 5.20 11.262 5.70 11.454 5.05 10.971 35.20 33.00 
1917 Nov. 22, 1916 5.95 11.909 5.20 11.262 5.70 11.454 5.05 10.971 30.00 26.00 
>... Fas .Dec. 7, 1915 4.45 9.181 3.70 8.349 4.20 8.727 3.55 8.058 18.50 18.00 
.,) =e .April 19, 1915 3.75 7.909 3.00 6.990 3.45 7.455 2.80 6.699 13.60 12.75 
1914 ....May 1, 1914 3.75 7.909 3.00 6.990 3.50 7.445 2.85 6.699 14.00 13.25 
(913. Nov. 19, 1912 4.40 9.091 3.60 8.155 4.15 8636 3.40 7.767 17.25 17.50 
lh March 20, 1912 3.75 7.909 3.00 6.990 3.50 7.455 2.85 6.690 14.25 13.25 
1911 April 21, 1911 4.50 9.273 3.70 8.349 4.25 8.818 3.50 7.961 15.00 13.75 
1310 Dec. 24, 1909 5.00 10.182 4.20 9.320 4.75 9.727 4.00 8.932 19.00 17.25 
*Prices for 1918 established by government. All iron cre prices, delivered lower lake ports. 
Manganese Ore, 1915-1931 
Dollars Per Gross Ton, Duty Paid, North Atlantic Ports, on Basis of 50 Per Cent Ore 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec 
1931 $24.20 $24.20 $23.70 $23.70 $23.70 23.70 $23.7 $23.70 $23.70 $22.70 $22.70 $22.70 
1930... 24.95 24.70 24.70 24.70 24.70 24.70 24.70 24.20 24.20 24.20 24.20 24.20 
1929.. 27.70 7.70 7.70 27.70 27.70 27.70 26.70 26.70 26.70 25.70 25.70 25.70 
ee 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 29.20 29.20 
1927. 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.7 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 
1926 30.70 30.70 30.7 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.7 30.70 30.7 30.70 30.70 
1925 32.20 32.70 33.20 33.20 32.70 32.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 31.70 31.70 31.70 
ae 31.20 32.70 23.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 30.7 30.20 30.20 30.20 31.70 32.20 
1923 29.45 29.45 31.7 33.20 32.70 32.95 32.95 32.95 31.70 31.70 31.70 31.7 
> eae 10.50 11.00 12.50 12.75 12.75 13.25 13.50 13.75 *14.35 25.50 25.50 25.50 
| a 18.75 17.50 17.25 14.00 14.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 
1920 30.00 38.75 38.75 32.25 35.00 37.50 42.25 35.00 35.00 32.75 25.00 21.25 
oo. Sere 55.50 38.75 37.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.25 6) eb 30.00 27.50 27.50 27.50 
1918 63.75 63.75 60.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 68.50 65.00 65.00 65.00 62.50 55.00 
1917 30.00 30.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 
1916 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
1915 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
*After September, 1922, duty lc per pound metallic content, $11.20 per gross ton 5U per cent ore. 
Ferrosilicon, 10 Per Cent, 1916-1931 
Jar Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov. Dec 
1931 $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 $24.00 $23.00 $23.00 $23.00 $23.00 
1930 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 29.00 29.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
1929 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30.20 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
30.00 30.00 30.00 30.u0 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
oe 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.0 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.50 32.00 30.00 
1926 35.00 35.50 36.00 34.40 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.25 24.00 34.00 
1925. 39.50 39.50 39.50 7.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 34.00 33.50 34.25 35.00 
.., 41.50 42.50 42.25 41.50 40.30 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 
oo) a 44.50 45.50 47.10 48.50 48.50 48.00 46.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 41.50 41.50 
|? ee 38.50 37.50 36.50 37.25 40.50 41.50 41.50 42.50 48.50 50.00 48.00 44.50 
Se 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 52.50 57.50 
a 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
1919 54.00 54.00 52.95 47.40 45.00 47.40 49.75 49.75 49.75 49.75 54.75 58.50 
1918 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
SER ivan’ 42.00 42.00 49.80 57.00 67.00 82.50 92.25 95.00 95.00 95.00 55.00 55.00 
1916 28.00 28.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 31.80 30.25 30.50 34.60 42.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 Per Cent, 1916-1931 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec 
1931. ..... $33.50 $33.50 $83.50 83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $77.50 
1930 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 
oo ae 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 
1928 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 
ae 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
See 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.900 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
1925 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
1924 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 74.50 74.50 74.50 75.00 75.00 82.50 
SAS 85.00 90.00 92.50 95.00 95.00 87.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 80.00 75.00 
1922. 57.50 55.00 54.00 55.00 57.50 57.50 55.00 55.00 55.00 70.00 82.50 82.50 
1921. 80.00 92.00 93.00 90.00 80.00 75.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 60.00 57.00 
ae 82.00 80.00 83.00 80.00 83.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 80.00 
1919 145.00 125.00 115.00 110.00 110.00 85.00 80.00 78.00 80.00 85.00 80.00 80.00 
Sees. sins bi 175.00 175.00 177.50 172.50 70.00 170.00 165.00 153.50 150.00 151.00 150.00 150.00 
1917 122.50 156.25 175.00 187.50 230.00 230.00 237.50 225.00 212.50 171.25 157.50 172.50 
| See 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 94.25 95.00 95.00 
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Market History— 


*Prices 
cent metal. 


*Prices from May, 1918, 


Spiegeleisen, 1915-1931 


At Producers’ Furnaces 


Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.20 33.50 34.00 
32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 35.50 34.80 34.00 33.35 33.00 30.15 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 31.50 32.25 33.00 33.00 
39.00 39.00 38.00 38.00 36.75 36.00 35.00 32.50 32.00 31.00 
34.90 35.75 37.25 39.25 43.00 46.00 45.00 45.00 43.50 40.00 
25.50 28.00 28.00 30.00 35.00 35.25 35.00 37.00 38.00 37.75 
46.25 37.75 34.20 32.00 31.75 29.60 27.50 26.20 25.25 24.85 
46.60 57.60 60.40 66.85 75.00 75.00 75.00 79.35 82.00 80.00 
*67.50 *52.50 *42.50 *34.50 #3135 *27.50 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
59.00 59.00 65.50 *70.00 *71.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 
57.50 66.25 77.50 76.75 78.00 83.00 85.00 81.25 80.50 73.50 
32.50 42.50 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 47.50 47.50 45.00 40.00 
25.00 25.50 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 29.00 30.00 
from and including April, 1918, and to and including June, 1919, are for 16 per cent spiegeleisen. All other 


Ferromanganese, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1914-1931 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Yet 
$89.79 $89.79 $89.79 $89.79 $89.79 $89.79 $89.79 $89.79 $89.79 $89.79 
104.79 103.79 103.79 103.79 103.79 103.79 103.79 103.79 103.79 103.79 
109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 
104.79 104.79 104.79 104.79 108.19 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 
104.79 104.79 104.79 104.79 98.54 94.79 94.79 94.79 94.79 94.79 
119.79 119.79 102.29 92.79 92.79 92.79 92.79 92.79 92.79 99.79 
116.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 
tS Be 112.29 112.29 112.29 112.29 112.79 110.79 98.79 97.79 104,79 
109.79 112.29 120.79 124.79 129.79 129.79 122.29 122.29 114.79 112.79 

61.90 65.32 67.82 69.07 72.32 72.82 72.29 72.29 80.59 105.47 
101.00 96.85 89.00 87.50 83.00 76.50 75.00 70.75 64.75 61.65 

46.00 160.00 172.00 200.00 200.00 198.00 190.00 193.75 172.40 156.40 

*212.50 165.00 134.00 113.75 110.00 111.75 111.00 110.00 105.00 110.00 
250.00 250.00 250.00 250.00 250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 250.00  *250.00 
175.00 192,50 212.50 250.00 375.00 400.00 400.00 387.50 380.00 300.00 
139.88 215.13 334.75 412.50 347.75 244.88 198.75 173.18 167.67 160.00 

68.00 78.80 95.00 95.00 97.00 105.00 103.57 101. 36 110.00 109.64 

43.57 39.01 39.02 38.68 38.16 38.00 37.54 102.08 93.45 70.80 


to January, 1919, inclusive, were based on 70 per cent ferromanganese. 


80 per cent metal. 
t Duty of 1% cents per pound contained manganese became effective on ferromanganese Sept. 21, 1922. 
**Quotations seaboard to January, 1917; delivered Pittsburgh thereafter. 


Pig lron 


Per Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1895-1931 


Jan Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. 
$18.76 $18.51 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.16 
20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.46 20.26 20.13 19.36 
19.96 19.86 20.11 20.26 20.56 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 
19,26 19.26 19.21 19.26 19,26 18.76 18.7 18.76 18.86 19.11 
21.26 20.76 21.16 21.26 20.86 20.66 20.26 20.26 19. 86 19.76 
22.76 22.76 22.76 21.56 21.01 20.76 20.46 19.76 19.96 20. 86 
24.66 24.66 23.96 26.76 21.66 20.76 20.76 20.76 21.06 21.56 
24.66 25.01 24.86 24.61 24.06 23.26 21.66 21.76 21.76 21.76 
29.27 29.57 31.67 32.77 32.07 30.27 28.52 28.07 28.27 27.2 
21.51 21.31 21.21 22.46 26.46 26.96 26.76 29.16 35.27 35.12 
33.96 30.96 28.96 27.46 26.06 25.06 22.96 21.96 22.46 22.06 
40.00 43.15 43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 50.17 
33.60 33.60 32.55 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 
37.25 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 
35.95 35.95 37.45 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 37.25 
21.32 21.45 21.55 rs 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 22.20 24.33 
14.70 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16.80 16.95 
15.00 15.09 15.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.85 
18.15 18.15 18.15 17.90 17.90 17.26 16.65 16.52 16.65 16.60 
15.15 15.00 15.02 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.43 15.93 17.75 
15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.39 
19.90 19.42 18.90 18.15 17.09 16.73 16.40 16.21 15.90 15.90 
17.34 16.78 16.34 15.80 15.48 16.13 16.37 17.13 18.33 19.68 
19,00 17.90 17.86 17.49 16.92 16.90 16.73 16.11 15.90 15.48 
22.92 22.78 22.85 22.16 24.10 24.10 23.30 22.90 22.90 22.80 
17.32 17.29 17.26 17.25 17.24 17.38 17.57 17.96 18.44 20.06 
16.85 16.45 16.35 16.30 16.20 15.65 15.00 15.40 15.90 16.50 
13.60 13.35 13.85 14.10 13.60 12.60 12.50 12.65 12.75 13.35 
22.35 22.35 22.00 21.60 20.00 19.85 19.00 17.85 16.35 15.85 
16.70 16.93 17.56 18.37 20.95 21.25 22.00 21.75 21.75 21.95 
53.25 13.60 16.56 16.69 16.65 15.94 16.00 15.90 15.71 15.90 
24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 19.75 18.00 16.05 14.00 13.25 
11.00 ik.ve 14.00 15.15 16.25 19.00 20.75 22.00 23.50 24.00 
9.90 10.15 10.40 10.5 10.50 10.40 10.35 10.40 10.40 10.30 
10.50 10.65 10.50 10.00 9.35 9.35 9.00 9.05 10.00 10.25 
12.30 12.80 12.00 13.15 12.75 12.40 12.20 11.45 11.25 11.50 
10.00 10.15 10.25 10.75 11.25 12.00 14.00 14.75 17.25 15.75 
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All other prices in above table 


Nov Dec. 
$30.00 $27.00 
33.00 30.00 
34.00 34.00 
33.00 34.00 
30.00 31.00 
38.75 37.00 
34.00 34.00 
31.75 31.00 
39.00 38.00 
36.80 35.50 
25.00 25.00 
74.35 57.90 
34.00 39.00 
*75.00 *72.50 
63.25 .00 
45.00 50.00 
30.00 30.00 


prices apply to 20 per 


Nov. Dec. 
$89.79 $79.79 
103.79 93.25 
109.79 104.79 
109.79 109.79 
94.79 103.42 
104.79 104.79 
119.79 119.79 
107.29 109.79 
113.79 113.79 
104.92 104.92 
60.00 60.00 
153.00 120.00 
110.00 121.00 

*250.00 236.00 
247.50 242.50 
155.00 162.50 
100.42 103.04 

67.85 68.00 


were based on 


Nov. Dec. 
$17.76 $17.52 
18.63 18.76 
20.76 20.76 
19.96 20.01 
19.76 19.26 
22.01 11.25 
22.66 22.76 
22.11 23.26 
25.47 24.27 
27.77 30.33 
21.96 21.96 
42.33 36.96 
32.00 36.65 
36.60 36.60 
37.25 37.25 
30.35 35.95 
17.45 19.70 
14.70 14.70 
16.09 15.90 
18.05 18.15 
15.10 15.15 
15.90 15.90 
19.80 19.90 
16.74 17.40 
20.60 19.90 
21,96 22.75 
17.70 18.10 
15.25 16.60 
15.25 14.35 
22.25 22.12 
16.10 16.35 
13.65 13.55 
24.50 25.00 
10.20 10.65 
10.25 9.90 
12.30 11,40 
14.00 12.25 


20% 





Market History— 
Malleable, f.0.b. Valley, 1913-1931 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931 ean,’ $17.50 $17.25 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $16.90 $16.50 $16.00 
. a 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.35 17.80 17.50 17.50 
1929 18.00 18.00 18.10 18.50 18.80 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
1928 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.10 17.35 17.90 18.00 
 , Se 18.50 18.10 18.40 18.50 18.50 18.25 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.25 
eo x0 6a 20.50 20.50 20.50 19.30 19.00 18.00 17.80 17.50 17.70 18.35 19.75 19.00 
XS 22.75 22.25 21.25 20.10 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.80 19.35 20.35 20.50 
1924 22.00 23.00 22.50 22.20 21.30 19.75 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.75 20.50 
oo eee 27.25 7.25 29.20 31.00 30.20 28.25 25.50 24.70 24.60 23.25 20.40 22.00 
ee 19.45 19.00 19.00 20.40 24.60 24.50 25.00 28.60 34.00 32.30 29.25 26.25 
. 32.25 28.75 26.40 24.90 23.75 22.60 20.40 20.00 20.40 20.20 20.00 20.00 
ees 38.95 41.60 42.35 41.60 41.60 41.85 43.40 48.25 50.50 48.25 40.40 36.00 
1919.. 31.50 31.50 30.45 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.75 31.75 36.40 
Se 33.50 33.50 34.45 34.45 34.45 34.65 34.90 34.90 34.90 34.50 34.50 34.50 
1917 31.00 33.50 36.00 39.00 42.70 40.10 53.00 54.00 49.60 34.25 33.50 33.50 
a 19.00 18.65 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.55 20.15 25.85 30.75 
1915 12.75 12.75 12.85 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 13.75 14.50 14.60 15.50 17.90 
1914 13.15 13.19 14.15 13.25 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.90 12.75 12.75 
1913 17.25 17.20 16.75 15.75 14.85 14.40 14.15 14.00 14.05 14.25 13.85 13.50 

Basic, Valley, 1902-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 
1931 $17.00 $16.75 $16.75 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $16.60 $15.00 $15.00 
1930.. 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.20 18.00 17.75 17.00 17.00 17.00 
1929. 17.50 17.50 17.60 18.00 18.30 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
. ea 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.75 16.20 15.80 15.95 16.00 16.10 16.85 17.70 17.50 
1927. 18.50 17.85 18.50 19.00 18.10 17.90 17.50 17.50 17.15 17.00 17.00 7.00 
Sa 20.00 19.50 21.00 19.80 19.25 19.00 18.70 18.00 18.20 19.10 19.25 19.75 
1925 21.90 22.00 21.40 20.20 19.90 18.20 18.00 18.00 18.30 18.80 19.90 20.00 
eres 21.40 22.00 21.70 21.70 0.70 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.90 19.25 20.50 
.. Se 25.90 26.10 29.80 31.00 29.80 27.35 25.15 25.00 25.00 23.75 20.80 21.00 
1922 18.30 17.95 17.95 20.20 24.65 25.00 25.00 27.40 32.90 30.50 28.10 25.20 
1921 29.35 26.95 24.80 23.95 22.05 21.35 19.00 19.00 19.70 19, 30 19.10 18.05 
Se cto b's 38.20 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.25 43.65 45.75 48.50 48.50 45.25 34.90 33.00 
i, eae 30.00 30.00 28.95 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 30.15 34.20 
EE a's 10 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1917.. 30.00 30.00 32.55 38.00 41.90 49.15 52.85 49.40 41.35 33.00 33.00 33.00 
. es 17.85 18.00 18.25 18.00 18.15 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.65 20.30 27.25 30.00 
a 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 12.70 12.95 14.35 15.00 15.00 15.50 17.50 
1914.. 12.35 13.05 13.05 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.85 12.50 12.50 
fh 16.45 16. 30 16.05 15.70 14.90 14.50 14.20 14.05 14.15 13.70 13.00 12.50 
Lae 12.40 12.25 12.75 13.00 13.00 13.20 13.50 14.00 15.15 16.20 16.20 16.45 
1911.. 13.30 13.60 13.75 13.75 13.40 13.05 13.00 13.00 12.70 12.50 12.30 12.45 
1910.. 16.90 16.30 16.00 15.95 15.05 14.70 14.50 14.00 13.85 13.15 13.35 13.45 
1909... 15.50 15.20 14.95 14.15 14.15 14.95 15.00 15.25 15.90 16.95 17.50 17.00 
1908. . 17.10 17.00 16.00 16.00 14.85 15.25 14.50 14.60 14.25 14.25 14.95 15.50 
1907... 22.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 22.25 21.95 21.45 20.10 19.7 18.75 18.00 
SE 17.00 16.70 17.00 17.15 17.25 17.50 17.25 17.75 18.40 19.30 21.00 23.00 
> Pee 15.25 15.25 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.35 14.25 14.50 14.70 15.00 16.75 16.50 
1904. . 12.85 12.50 12.90 13.10 12.50 11.65 11.35 11.75 11.65 12.05 13.95 19.65 
.. ae 20.95 21.25 21.10 20.60 19.35 19.15 18.55 15.35 16.00 15.10 14.15 13.10 
aa 19.75 16.15 16.50 17.50 15.79 20.65 20.60 20.60 20.65 20.70 20.90 20.90 

No. 2 Foundry, f.0.6. Chicago, 1895-1931 

Jan Feb. March April May June July August Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.20 $17.00 $16.60 
1930 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.40 19.00 18.40 17.90 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
1929 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
1928 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.20 18.00 17.60 17.60 18.25 18.80 20.00 20.00 
1927 20.90 20.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 18.75 18.50 18.50 
1926 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.65 21.10 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
, Sa 23.80 24.00 24.00 22.60 21.25 20.25 20.30 20.50 21.10 21.60 22.75 23.00 
1924 23.70 24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 19.80 20.40 20.50 20.50 21.00 22.00 
1023 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 25.60 23.30 23.00 
1922 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 31.75 30.60 28.00 
1921 32.75 28.65 25.80 24.25 23.00 21.10 19.15 19.60 21.75 21.50 21.00 20.00 
1920 40.00 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.40 46.00 46.00 46.00 42.40 36.50 
: See 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 31.75 31.75 38.30 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34,00 34.00 
fae 30.00 31.25 35.7 39.25 43.20 51.00 55.00 55.00 49.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 
eae 18.50 18.50 18.7 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.65 19.15 25.00 29.25 
1915 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 13.80 14.45 17.10 18.00 
1914 14.25 14,20 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.20 14.00 14.00 13.65 13.30 13.00 13.00 
1913 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.25 16.7 16.10 15.20 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 
1912 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.50 14.50 14.60 15.30 16.35 17.30 17.85 18.00 
i 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 14.00 
1910 19.00 18.75 18.25 17.00 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.00 
1909. 17.45 16.75 16.50 16.45 16.20 16.40 16.90 17.35 18.20 18.85 19.00 19.00 
1908. 18.25 17.85 17.40 17.20 17.00 17.30 17.00 17.00 16.75 16.50 16.75 17.35 
| SP 26.00 26.50 26.75 27.50 27.40 26.50 25.40 24.50 23.60 22.60 20.60 19.00 
1906 19.25 19.25 19.00 18.75 18.50 18.10 18.30 18.90 19.75 21.50 26.50 27.00 
1905 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.60 16.15 16.35 16.50 17.55 18.90 19.50 
1904 14.10 13.75 13.55 14.00 13.80 13.40 13.30 13.35 13.40 13.70 15.60 16.60 
1903 25.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 21.7 20.50 18.50 17.50 16.85 15.90 14.50 14.30 
ae 15.80 16.75 18.60 19.75 21.75 22.50 23.40 24.65 27.15 27.15 26.90 25.40 
LA 14.60 14.10 15.20 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.20 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
1900. 24.50 24.50 23.75 23.25 22.00 20.25 17.75 15.50 14.50 14.00 14.25 14.60 
ee SS 11.25 12.00 14.25 15.00 15.25 17.00 17.00 20.00 22.00 23.00 23.50 24.50 
1898. 10.50 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1897. 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.25 10.75 10.75 10.50 
eS 13.50 12.25 12.00 12.00 11.75 11.25 11.25 11.20 10.80 10.75 11.10 11.25 
1895. 9.7 9.75 9.75 10.00 10.25 10.75 12.50 13.50 13.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 
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Market History— 
No. 2 Foundry, f.0.b. Valley, 1904-1931 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931 $17.00 $16.75 $16.90 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $17.00 $16.85 $16.00 $15.50 
1930. 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.63 18.00 18.00 17.75 17.20 17.00 17.00 
, Fee 17.50 17.50 17.75 18.15 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
. es 17.25 17.25 17,25 17.25 17.10 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.85 17.00 17.7 18.00 
| aa 18.43 18.06 18.37 18.50 18.50 18.20 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.45 17.25 
}, ae 20.50 20.50 20.50 19.30 19.00 18.00 17.80 17.50 17.70 18.35 19.60 19.00 
> 22.25 22.00 21.25 20.20 18.85 18.50 18.50 18.75 19.20 20.40 00.00 20.50 
Ly, 22.40 23.00 22.50 21.75 20.90 19.50 19.00 19,25 19,50 19,50 19.60 20.50 
o 27.00 27.00 29.60 31.00 30.15 27.75 25.60 24.70 24.75 23.40 22.00 22.00 
 - 20.05 19,20 19.20 20.55 23.95 24.20 24.20 31.00 35.25 31.85 28.40 25.00 
I 31.10 28.20 26.20 25.05 23.80 22.50 20.30 20.10 21.20 21.20 20.05 20.35 
OSES 40.90 42.40 43.40 44.20 45.40 45.40 46.40 49.65 50.95 48.95 42.95 37.20 
| Fo 31.00 31.00 29.10 26.75 26.75 28.15 28.15 28.15 29.50 34.95 33.35 38.15 
| 5S 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 32.35 34.25 37.20 39.99 42.95 51.40 55.90 54.70 49.05 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Sas 18.90 18.75 18.75 18.90 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.65 20.75 26.10 31.30 
1915 13.25 13.25 13.25 12.95 12.75 12.75 12.85 13.95 14.75 14.85 15.90 17.50 
> See 12.89 13.25 13.40 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.30 13.25 13.10 12.90 13.05 
See 17.50 17.30 16.75 15.80 14.80 14.15 13.85 13.80 14.00 13.90 13.90 13.50 
ee 13.00 13.10 13.20 13.35 13.30 13.30 13.50 13.85 14.50 16.15 17.30 17.50 
| ae 18.75 13.75 13.85 13.85 14.75 13.60 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.15 12.80 
i See 17.00 16.55 16.10 15.75 15.35 14.65 14.20 14.10 14.40 13.95 13.75 13.75 
1) ae 15.35 15.00 14.85 14.25 14.35 14.85 15.25 15.35 16.25 17.10 17.25 17.25 
1908. 16.35 16.00 15.70 15.10 14.50 15.35 15.10 15.00 14.60 14,20 15.50 15.50 
> 23.30 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 23.15 22.55 21.30 20.05 19.15 17.05 
1906. .... 17.55 17.25 17.15 16.75 16.65 16.25 16.50 18.00 19.00 20.50 23.00 23.75 
1905. 16.50 16.15 16.00 16.15 15.75 14.35 14.35 14.55 14.75 15.65 16.85 17.25 
1904. 12.50 12.25 13.00 12.90 12.15 11.65 11.50 11.65 11.75 12.40 15.00 16.00 

Southern No. 2, f.0.b. Birmingham, 1904-1931 
(Local delivery) 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct Nov. Dec 
1931. $14.00 $13.00 $13.00 $13.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 
ee. ee 14.71 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
See 16.50 16.50 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
jo PES 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.90 15.50 15.65 16.25 16.25 16.30 16.50 
i 18.50 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.43 17.25 7.25 17.25 16.00 16.00 
1926 22.75 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.80 20.00 20.00 20.00 
SA 20.10 20.75 21.00 20.00 20.00 19,00 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.50 21.00 21.20 
i. re 21.60 23.00 23.00 22.20 21.60 20.00 18.20 17.90 17.65 17.50 17.90 19,50 
i Se 23.30 24.50 26.50 27.00 27.00 26.75 25.00 23.60 22.75 20.20 19.25 21.00 
Se 16.15 19.25 15.25 16.00 17.60 18.50 18.50 20.70 26.25 27.40 24.00 22.50 
-, ae 33.75 27.70 25.10 23.00 22.50 21.70 20.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.25 17.00 
LL = 38.20 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 42.30 42.30 42.00 42.00 2.00 39.50 38.00 
a 31.00 31.00 30.00 26.75 26.25 25.25 25.00 26.75 26.75 27.45 30.65 35.15 
a SPS 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
1917. 23.00 24.50 28.00 35.80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
eS 14.50 14.65 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 14.40 15.15 19.60 23.00 
REDS. ox is 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.35 9.75 9.55 9.60 11.00 11.30 11.75 13.15 14.20 
lS Ee 10.50 10.50 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.05 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.90 9.50 
1913 13.70 13.50 13.00 12.50 11.75 10.60 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 11.00 
eS 10.00 10.00 10.05 10.50 10.95 11.00 11.25 11.65 12.50 13.45 13.75 13,50 
| eae 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.05 10.10 10.00 9.75 10.00 
5 ee 14.00 13.90 13.00 12.10 11.80 11.60 11.40 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Lo 13.00 12.70 11.75 11.00 11.00 11.30 12.30 13.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
1908. 12.80 12.50 12.10 11.90 11.50 12.00 11.60 12.05 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 
ee 23.00 23.00 22.75 22.00 21.40 21.25 20.50 19.80 18.10 17.65 16.00 14.90 
og Se 14.00 14.00 13.7 13.65 13.75 13.50 13.00 14.15 16.00 17.15 21.25 22.00 
1905. 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.25 12.75 11.85 11.00 11.65 11.75 12.50 14.00 14.00 a 
| See 9.75 9.50 9.70 10.00 9.65 9.15 9.15 9.50 9.50 10.65 12.75 13.05 

Lake Superior Charcoal, Delivered, Chicago, 1907-1931 

Jan Feb March A pril May June July Augus Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1931 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $25.54 $25.04 $25.04 $20.04 
1930 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 24.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
1929 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 7.04 27.04 27.04 
a 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
1927 27.04 27.04 7.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
B9a6...4.. 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
_. Fee 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
SEES iie-55 3 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
1923 33.15 33.53 35.53 36.55 36.55 36.65 36.62 32.10 32.04 30.04 28.65 29.04 
1922 31.50 30.50 26.90 26.50 28.40 30.00 31.65 33.75 36.15 36.15 36.15 36.15 
1921 40.25 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 36.87 34.30 33.25 32.50 32.25 31.50 
1920 48.75 55.65 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.60 58.30 58.50 58.50 53.50 
1919 38.70 38.70 38.70 33.25 31.75 31.75 31.75 32.75 32.75 33.15 35.50 41.00 
. 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.70 37.70 37.70 37.70 38.70 38.70 
1917 .* 33.75 34.50 37.55 42.25 49.25 51.80 59.50 59.50 59.50 48.50 37.50 37.50 
LL rer 19.25 19.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19,75 19.75 20.35 21.95 31.75 
1915.. 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.75 15.95 16.25 17.50 19.25 
Se 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
1913 18.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.75 15.00 15.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 
1912 16.50 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 16.25 16.75 17.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
1911. 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17,00 17.00 16.50 16.50 
1910. 19.50 19.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 18.00 17.50 
) ee 19.50 19,70 19.70 19.70 19,70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19,7 19.70 19.70 19.70 
1908. 22.80 21.50 21.50 21.10 19.85 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
1907. 25.50 26.75 25.50 26.00 27.10 27.40 27.10 27.00 26.75 26.10 25.25 23.50 
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Market History— 


Malleable, f.0.b. Chicago, 1913-1931 





Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct Nov. Dec 
Suey $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.10 $17.00 $16.60 
.. a 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.40 19.00 18.40 17.90 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17. 
1929 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
3 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.20 18.00 17.60 17.60 18.25 18.80 20.00 20.00 
i. Se 20.90 20.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 18.75 18.50 18.50 
1926 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.65 21.40 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
-, ee 24.00 24.00 24.00 22.70 21.25 20.25 20.50 20.50 21.10 21.60 22.75 23.00 
1924 23.70 24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 19.80 20.40 20.50 20.50 21.00 22.00 
1923 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 25.60 23.30 23.00 
1922 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 31.75 30.60 28.25 
1921 33.25 29.00 26.25 24.75 23.50 21.20 19.15 19.40 21.75 21.20 21.00 20.00 
. as 40.50 42.75 43.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 44 46.50 46.60 46.50 43.00 37.50 
Sere 31.50 31.50 30.45 27.25 7.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 28.00 32.25 38.80 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 
1917 30.00 31.25 35.80 39.00 43.20 50.50 55.00 55.00 49.50 33.35 33.50 33.50 
1916 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.15 19.50 25.00 29.25 
1915 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 14.20 15.10 17.40 18.00 
1914 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.00 
1913 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.40 

No. 2X Foundry, Delivered, Philadelphia, 1910-1931 

Jan Feb March April May June July August Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1931 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $18.26 $17.76 $17.76 $17.76 $17.51 $17.01 $16.01 $16.01 $15.76 
2. SS 21.56 21.26 20.76 20.76 20.26 20.26 20.26 19.76 19. 19.26 19.13 18.26 
i. are 22.26 22.01 22.26 22.26 22.76 22.76 22.76 22.26 22.26 22.26 22.26 21.76 
. Fe 20.51 20.91 21.26 21.26 21.26 21.26 20.76 20.76 21.01 21.76 21.51 21.76 
re 22.76 22.26 22.26 22.26 22.26 22.01 21.51 21.26 21.01 20.66 20.51 20.26 
.. Ee 24.26 24.01 23.26 23.26 23.01 22.76 22.26 22.01 22.26 22.51 23.51 23.76 
a 25.61 25.26 24.51 23.16 21.76 21.51 21.26 21.76 21.86 22.61 24.01 24.26 
ae 24.26 24.26 24.13 23.73 22.60 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.26 21.36 22.98 24.88 
| Se 29.56 30.10 32.00 32.75 32.75 30.60 28.00 25.80 26.20 24.50 23.00 24.26 
Se» as 0 21.55 21.35 23.60 23.75 25.60 27.20 27.90 32.15 34.25 33.00 30.50 28.45 
a 35.00 31.00 27.40 26.25 26.10 26.00 23.50 21.00 21.40 22.00 22.50 22.10 
|. eo 43.90 45.00 45.68 46.80 46.90 46.90 48.55 50.95 53.75 52.65 46.75 38.95 
1919 ane 36.15 36.15 35.10 31.00 30.10 29.60 29.50 29.60 29.95 32.00 35.85 40.75 
1918 F 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.50 38.85 39.15 39.15 
er 30.50 31.75 36.90 41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 53.40 47.80 34.00 34.00 34.00 
a 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.50 25.25 30.00 
ee 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.25 14.50 15.25 16.25 16.50 17.50 19.25 
oo) ae 14.75 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 14.25 
(ly ee 18.25 18.00 17.75 17.50 17.00 16.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.00 
1912 ae 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 17.50 18.00 18.25 
1911 as 15.50 15.50 15.75 15.50 co.ee 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.85 14.75 
1910... 19.00 18.40 18.25 17.75 17.25 16.75 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 

Basic, Delivered Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931 $17.25 $17.25 $17.25 $17.25 $17.00 $17.00 $16.75 $16.75 $16.00 $16.00 $16.00 $16.00 
1930 ; 19.20 19.00 18.80 18.76 18.75 18.75 18.00 18.00 17.87 17.50 17.50 17.50 
.. Se 20.15 20.50 20.25 20.25 20.50 20.25 19.85 19.85 19.85 19.75 19.75 19.75 
i FS 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.25 19.10 19.10 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.75 19.75 19.75 
1927 ‘ 21.25 21.00 21.00 20.90 20.75 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.50 19.50 19.25 
1926. . 22.75 22.50 22.20 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.00 21.00 20.76 21.00 22.50 22.75 
1925 24.25 24.20 24.05 22.65 21.45 21.50 21.50 20.55 20.50 20.50 22.70 23.00 
1924... 22.50 22.50 21.50 21.35 20.75 20.60 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.46 22.50 
1923 27.70 28.15 29.35 30.75 30.75 28.15 27.25 25.10 25.10 24.00 22.60 23.30 
1922 20.25 19.85 19.90 21.70 24.55 a 4 Y 26.00 29.50 30.00 30.25 28.00 27.65 
1921 33.35 29.95 26.20 25.00 25.00 24.70 22.25 20.70 19.50 20.50 20.90 20.25 
1920 39.75 40.50 43.00 43.70 44.00 44.05 44.10 47.45 51.15 50.75 44.55 34.75 
1919 33.90 33.90 32.85 29.65 28.80 25.50 26.60 27.00 27.00 27.90 33.00 35.75 
1918... $3.90 33.90 33.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 36.60 36.90 36.90 
1917. 30.15 30.50 33.80 38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 51.00 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.00 19.25 19 19.25 20.00 21.00 25.50 30.50 
1915 j 13.50 13.75 14.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 15.25 7.25 17.50 17.75 18.00 
J 14.00 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 
1913 18.25 18.00 17.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.00 14.25 
1912.. 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.50 16.25 16.50 17.50 18.00 18.25 
a See 14.50 15.00 15.25 15.25 14.75 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.25 14.25 
1910... 18.75 18.50 18.00 17.50 16.25 15.75 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 
1909 ' 16.40 16.10 15.85 15.05 15.00 15.85 15.90 16.15 16.80 17.85 18.36 18.15 

Southern Ohio No. 2, f.0.b. Ironton, 1913-1929 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
.. arr $18.50 $18.50 (Production discontinued in this district). 
3928... 19.00 19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $18.60 $18.20 $18.50 
1927 19.90 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.80 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
1926. . 21.40 20.60 21.00 20.40 20.00 19.50 19.50 19.90 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
1925 22.00 22.0 21.60 21.00 19.50 18.75 19.00 19.35 19.50 19.60 21.00 21.00 
1924 22.90 24.00 23.50 23.00 22.50 20.25 19.50 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.90 22.00 
1923.. 27.90 28.40 30.75 31.00 31.00 28.25 26.50 26.00 24.90 23.90 22.50 22.50 
1922.. 19.60 19.15 19.00 20.30 22.70 23.25 24.15 27.00 33.75 32.40 29.25 27.00 
,., IS 34.60 30.00 27.50 25.85 24.50 22.80 20.50 20.15 20.30 21.00 20.50 20.00 
A 39.50 43.00 43.25 43.25 44.00 44.00 44.00 46.50 46.80 46.00 44.00 37.25 
1919 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 28.80 31.75 36.55 
1918. . 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 ; 30.00 30.75 35.80 37.75 41.20 47.50 54.50 55.00 49.25 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1916... 18.30 18.50 18.30 18.50 18.50 18.15 18.45 18.40 18.15 19.40 24.00 30.00 
1915.. 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.56 12.50 12.60 13.65 14.20 14.90 16.15 17.00 
1914 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.50 13.00 13.00 12.65 12.65 
1913 17.90 17.50 17.20 16.85 16.20 15.90 15.40 15.20 15.20 14.75 14.70 13.50 
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Market History— 
Standard Low Phosphorus, Del. Eastern Pennsylvania, 1911-1931 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1931 $24.76 $24.76 $24.76 $24.76 $24.76 $23.76 $23.76 $23.76 $23.76 $23.76 $23.76 $23.76 
1930 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 
1929 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 
1928 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 4.76 24.51 24.51 24.51 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.26 
See 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.26 25.26 24.76 24.76 
iy) ae 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.51 24.76 25.76 25.76 
1925 26.76 26.76 26.76 26.26 25.26 25.26 25.26 25.26 24.01 24.51 24.76 24.76 
1924 27.76 27.76 26.76 27.86 27.26 27.26 27.26 26.26 26.26 26.26 26.76 29.79 
>. 3 eae 29.75 31.35 35.45 35.45 35.80 34.80 33.80 32.80 30.50 30.50 30.00 29 76 
1922 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.35 35.35 35.15 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
1921 47.70 46.80 46.80 44.15 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 35.30 
1920. 51.60 53.55 53.80 53.80 54.80 60.20 57.80 59.60 65.30 65.30 *65.30 *65.30 
1919 51.00 51.00 49.90 46.75 45.80 42.25 41.10 40.25 40.25 40.35 43.00 47.50 
1918 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 56.00 56.00 6.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
1917 54.50 57.50 66.70 75.50 77.00 85.00 92.50 92.50 82.00 55.50 55.50 55.50 
1916 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 40.00 46.00 55.00 
BeED.% © 19.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 23.50 24.50 28.00 30.00 32.00 
1914... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 19.00 19.00 
(ee 24.50 24.50 24.00 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.50 21.00 
1912 19.25 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.75 19.75 20.00 21.00 21.50 22.50 24.00 24.50 
1911 21.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.25 19.50 19.25 
*Nominal. 
No. 2X, f.0.b. Virginia Furnace, 1911-1931 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aue. Sept Oct Nov. Dec 
1931 $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 
1930 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 
1929. 21.25 21.25 21.00 20.75 20.75 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.65 18.25 18,25 
1928 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20 50 20.50 21.25 
1927 21.75 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.25 21.00 
1926 23.50 23.25 23.25 23.25 23.00 23.00 22.75 22.75 23.00 22.50 22.75 23.00 
1925 24.50 24.50 24.50 23.90 23.35 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.30 
1924 25.00 25.75 26.00 25.50 25.50 25.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 25 00 
1923 27.50 27.50 28.25 29.25 28.60 28.00 27.25 26.25 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 
1922 21.75 22.00 22.50 22.85 23.50 24.50 26.00 26.00 33.00 33.00 31.40 27.75 
1921 34.50 31.25 28.05 27.10 27.00 26.00 24.50 24.00 23.00 ya Ee 22.80 22.50 
1920 41.25 42.75 43.25 44.25 45.75 46.25 46.75 49.25 50.25 49.75 45.75 42.05 
1919 35.25 33.00 31.55 28.45 27.50 26.50 26.50 28.25 29.25 30.35 33.40 38.25 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 37.50 38.00 38.00 
1917 26.50 28.25 34.25 38.30 41.00 46.50 $2.25 51.90 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 18.50 23.75 27.00 
1915 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 13.50 14.00 15.50 17.0 
1914 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
1913 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.00 14.50 13.75 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.7 
1912 12.25 12.25 12.25 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.50 14.00 14.50 15.50 16.00 16.00 
1911 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 haves 12.25 
No. 2X Foundry, f.0.b. Buffalo, 1913-1931 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov De 
1931 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $17.60 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 
1930 19.40 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.7 19.00 18.40 18.00 18.00 
eo ee 19.00 19.00 19.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
1928 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 19.00 19.00 
1927. 19.75 18.90 18.15 18.00 18.00 17.90 17.50 17.45 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.50 
1926 21.50 21.50 21.50 21 50 21.25 20.50 19.80 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
1925 23.50 Pe ae 22.50 20.90 19.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 21.25 21.50 
1924 23.10 22.75 22.00 21.50 20.50 19.90 19.30 19.10 19.50 19.60 20.90 22.00 
1923 28.00 28.50 29.40 30.10 29.80 29.50 26.60 25.50 25.25 23 00 20.70 22.00 
1922 19.80 19.15 18.30 20.75 23.00 23.85 25.35 31.50 33.75 31.50 27.85 26.00 
1921 33.25 31.25 28.25 26.75 26.25 23.85 21.75 21.2 21.05 20.40 20.00 20.00 
1920 41.50 44.60 45.15 46.25 46.25 46.25 46.25 48.7 $1.25 51.25 46.00 48.25 
1919 5 A 32.25 31.45 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.70 28.75 29.90 34.45 39.50 
1918 33.50 3? $3 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 3.50 33.50 35.2 35.25 35.25 
oe 35.00 35.00 38.15 40.00 42.75 49.15 53.50 $4.00 49.05 3350 33.50 33.50 
1916 18.50 18.60 18.85 19.15 19.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.90 20.70 26.65 33.65 
1915 13.15 13.0 12.55 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.80 13.70 15.15 15.80 16.70 18.00 
1914 13.00 13.00 13.75 13.90 13.50 13.05 13.05 13.20 13.25 12.60 12.45 13.10 
1913 17.25 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Semifinished Material 
Per Gross Ton f.o.b. 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh, 1912-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Au Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
193] ‘ $35.00 $35.00 $36.00 $36.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 
1930 40.00 40.00 38.00 38.00 36.40 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.50 
La 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 
ae 41.50 43.50 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 
ae 45.00 43.50 43.00 42.50 42.00 42.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 42.50 41.00 40.00 
1926 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
1925 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.75 46.00 45.25 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.30 
.. eer 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 48.40 48.00 48.00 46.00 45.75 45.00 45.50 48.00 
rs 45.00 47.50 47.00 46.60 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
1922 37.00 35.75 35.80 38.00 38.00 38.00 39.50 40.00 5.00 45.00 46.50 46.50 
57.00 57.00 52.00 50.00 48.00 47.00 42.25 42.00 40.80 40.00 38.00 38.00 
,, Ser 52.00 56.00 62.50 70.00 70.00 0.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 75.00 72.50 57.00 
1919 57.00 57.00 55.75 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 56.00 62.00 
1918 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 $7.00 57.25 $7.50 57.50 $7 S50 
a PPO: 75.00 75.00 83.75 88.00 32.50 15.00 96.00 90. 00 73.50 57.00 $7.00 
1916 46.25 50.00 51.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 58.75 55.00 55.00 55.00 64.00 69.00 
are 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.60 26.75 28.50 30.00 34.50 39.00 
1914 25.50 25.90 26.00 26.00 26.00 25.50 24.80 24.50 25.60 26.00 25.75 25.05 
= 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.60 27.60 27.50 26.80 26.00 25.70 
1912 24.65 25.30 25.50 25.50 25.90 re 25.65 26.00 26.25 27.80 29.60 30.00 
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Market History— 


Jan 
1931 $30.00 
1930 33.80 
i. 33.00 
33.00 
ae 35.00 
1926.. 35.50 
1925.. 37.40 
| Se 40.00 
ls Rae 37.50 
_ ee 29.00 
| ae 43.50 
1920 49.60 
See 43.50 
Ree 47.50 
. 62.50 
1916 34.05 
1915 19.75 
. 20.00 
oo} Fe 28.90 
| ae 20.00 
_, |) ae 23.00 
ARPS 27.87 
1909 25.00 
ee 28.00 
SESS din es 29.75 
SSE 27.00 
1905.. 21.00 
1904. . 23.00 
BED so cde 29.75 
>, See 28.05 
. ee 19.70 
. 35.00 
Sr 16.75 
. 15.00 
1897. 15.25 
1896. 17.05 
1895 14.85 
Jan 
1931 $30.00 
1930 33.80 
1929.. 34.00 
1928. . 34.00 
| ee 36.00 
1926. . 36.50 
1925.. 39.20 
1924 42.50 
1923 37.50 
1922 30.00 
NE ba aoa 47.00 
1920. 53.40 
1919.. 47.00 
1918 57.00 
1917.. 60.00 
1916. 33.75 
1915. 20.00 
1914 21.00 
1913 28.70 
Jan. 
1931 he $30.00 
1930 : 33.80 
> BLS 34.00 
ee 34.00 
2 Saar 36.00 
ol! Sere 36.50 
5925... 39.25 
ee 42.50 
ae 37.50 
Faas 30.00 
1921 47.00 
. 3a 53.40 
. Sey 47.00 
|) ee 51.00 
(1 ae 60.00 
13 Se 34.75 
1915 20.00 
oo Seen 20.60 
1913 29.20 
Jan. 
1931 : $30.00 
a) Se 33.80 
es hak hs 33.00 
1928 33.00 
1927 35.00 
1926 35.50 
1925 37.75 
1924 40.00 
1923.... 37.50 
192 29.00 
Riga 43.50 
|, Ree 49.60 
1919 43.50 
1918 47.50 
1917 60.00 
Oe 34.75 
1915 19.50 
., =a 20.00 
1913. 28.70 
1912. 19.75 
1911... 23.00 
1910.. 28.00 


Feb March 
$30.00 00 
33.00 00 
34.25 .00 
33.00 .00 
34.00 3.60 
35.00 5.00 
37.60 75 
40.00 .00 
38.85 .50 
28.00 8.30 
41.00 . 50 
61.25 5.00 
43.50 .25 
47.50 .50 
64.85 . 30 
35.50 .10 
20.00 .00 
20.90 .05 
28.90 .00 
20.00 90 
23.00 00 
27.50 50 
23.50 .00 
28.00 .00 
29.50 .25 
27.50 .65 
24.90 .60 
23.00 3.00 
30.00 .25 
29.80 .35 
19,75 . 80 
35.00 .00 
18.25 .00 
15.00 .25 
15.50 . 50 
17.65 . 50 
15.00 .85 
Bessemer 
Feb. M. arch 
$30.00 00 
33.00 00 
33.25 .00 
34.00 .70 
35.00 .00 
36.00 .00 
39.00 3. 50 
42.50 . 50 
39.25 . 50 
29.00 .40 
43.00 60 
65.00 00 
47.00 275 
57.00 .00 
62.50 .50 
34.00 .00 
20.00 .00 
22.00 .00 
29.40 29.50 


_ Hearth Sheet sage Pittsburgh, 1913- 1931 


August 
$29 


Feb. 
$30.00 
33.00 
33.25 
34.00 
35.00 


M arch 
00 


Feb. March 
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Market History— 


Beehive Coke 


Per Net Ton 


Furnace, Spot, Connellsville, 1914-1931 


Jan Feb. ee April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov Dec 

1931 $2.50 $2.50 2 $2.50 $2.45 $2.40 $2.40 $2.40 $2.40 $2.40 $2.35 $2.30 
1930 3.55 2.60 eo 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 
Se 2.75 2.90 2.95 2.75 2.75 2.7 2.75 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
., = 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.75 2.75 2.80 2.75 2.75 
> foe 3.35 3.35 3.30 3.20 2.80 2.85 2.90 3.00 2.85 2.85 2.80 2.65 
LL) ee 6.90 7.45 5.20 3.05 2.85 2.70 2.65 2.85 3.25 3.65 4.7 3.65 
1925 4.10 3.65 3.35 3.10 3.10 2.80 2.80 3.10 3.45 5.65 6.35 3.90 
1924. 3.80 4.00 4.05 3.55 3.25 >. ap 2.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.35 
Lo) 8.25 7.20 eae 6.25 5.10 4.65 4935 4.45 4.55 3.85 3.80 4.20 
2: ere 2.75 2.95 3.25 4.30 6.00 6.60 10.65 13.20 11.00 10.60 7.10 6.25 
3 ae 5.15 4.85 4.55 3.60 3.25 3.15 2.75 2.85 3.15 3.25 3.15 2.95 
i ee 6.00 6.00 6.00 11.20 12.00 14.50 15.20 17.75 16.90 15.15 8.40 6.25 
1919 5.85 4.40 4.30 4.05 3.95 4.10 4.25 4.60 4.95 4.35 5.75 6.20 
1918 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
oO ee 9.05 11,20 9.40 7.60 8.35 11.40 12.10 13.70 12.10 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Pe 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.25 2.55 2.70 2.75 2.95 5.30 7.05 8.25 
ire 1.60 1.55 1.50 “Zo 1.55 1.55 1.70 1.50 1.60 1.70 2.10 2.10 
| ee 1.80 1.80 1.95 he Lt 1.75 Eve 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 

Foundry, Spot, Connellsville, 1900-1931 

Jan Feb. ee April May June July Aug Sept. _ Oct. Nov. Dec 

1931 $3.30 $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 $3 os $3.25 $3.25 $3.2 $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 
3.50 3.50 *3 50 3°50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3 50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
sree sia3 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.7 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.50 
eS 5's 6. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.65 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
See 4.25 3.85 4.15 4.05 3.80 3.90 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.75 3.7 3.65 
1926.. 6.40 6.50 4.45 4.10 3.85 » Be fe. 3.70 3.60 4.15 4.65 5.85 4.75 
5.10 4.30 3.85 3.85 3.70 3.75 3.75 3.80 4.20 5.95 6.85 5.30 
Ss ute a 4,35 4.80 4.85 4.60 4.30 4.15 4.05 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.05 4.25 
San 9.00 8.60 8.15 7.80 6.10 5.50 5.15 5.20 5.70 4.80 4.85 5.15 
. See 3.85 3.80 4.05 4.95 6.50 7.20 11.40 14, 30 12.75 12.10 8.40 7.50 
lL ee 6.50 6.30 6.05 5.00 4.85 4.50 4.45 4.00 4.30 4.50 4.30 4.15 
|, eee 7.00 7.00 7.00 11.60 12.50 15.00 16.00 18.25 17.90 16.85 9.40 7.25 
LL: 7.05 5.15 4.80 4.55 4.35 4.70 4.80 5.20 5.90 5.60 6.95 7.15 
.,. ra 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1917 10.40 10.90 11,30 9.65 9.65 11.20 15.00 12.70 13.35 7,00 7.00 7.00 
1916 3.75 3.75 3.60 3.85 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.05 aan 4.35 8.69 9.25 
See 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.25 02.30 2.95 3.15 
1914 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.39 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.20 2.10 2.00 
| ere 4.45 3.70 3.50 3.05 2.90 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.50 2.50 
1912 2.05 2.20 2.65 2.75 2.60 2.55 2.45 2.60 2.65 3.35 4.40 4.50 
1911 as 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.75 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 
3. 3.00 2.90 2.80 2.55 2.30 2.15 2.10 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 
1909. 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.65 2.30 2.75 2.80 2.75 
1908. 1,80 1.75 1.7 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1,70 1,7 1.80 
1907. 3.75 5.55 3.00 2.70 2.15 2.05 2.40 2.60 2.80 2.90 2.40 2.00 
er 3.00 2.40 2.35 2.60 2.55 2.40 2.55 2.70 2.95 2.85 3.20 3.60 
1905. 2.80 2.50 2.50 2.00 a 1.85 1.80 1.85 2.00 2.70 3.00 2.85 

> ey 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.50 1,45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.85 2.1 
Le 4.50 4.50 4.00 3.75 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.90 1,90 Lae 
|) Sr 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.25 4.00 5.00 5.00 5.0¢ 
1901, 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.0 
1900. 3.00 3.50 4.00 5.95 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.79 
5 

By-Product Foundry Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Chicago, Ovens, 1921-1931 
Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1931 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 &7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7 $7.50 
Se 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 &§.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.60 8.00 
1929 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
See 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 8.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
\ 9.39 9,75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.30 9.00 
‘ae 10.50 10.50 10.50 9.95 9.75 9.75 3.7 9.75 9,75 9.75 9.75 10.25 
1925 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 10.25 10.45 10.50 
‘3 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 11.45 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 
See 15.00 15.00 15,00 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 12.50 12.50 
se L235 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 Riae 12 4 13.50 13.50 14.70 15.00 
Pee neks) | wtees . . Seaeel O “ee «pb eww 11.25 3 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 
‘Ditanilids Shien, 1925- 1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 

1931 ; $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $4.75 
1930... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
_. ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Te 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.95 4.80 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Sh « tb 5.15 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.25 5.00 
1926. . 5.60 5.50 5.50 eb, 5.15 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
3. i er 4.90 5.00 5.00 4.65 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.75 5.70 5.70 

Newark, Delivered, 1921-1931 

an Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 

1931 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 £9.00 $e gx 70 $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 
l, Se 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 00 ?.00 9.00 9.00 7.00 9.00 
.. Ss 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1928 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9,00 9.00 9.00 
> See 9.84 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 
. a 11,01 11.0 11.01 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 10.59 10.59 
Se 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10,41 10.41 10.71 11.04 11.52 
EES 10.91 10.91 10.91 10.81 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 
Sere 12.84 12.84 12.84 12.84 12.34 11.84 11.34 11.34 11.34 11.41 10.9% 10.91 
GRRE 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.84 9.49 10.34 11.47 14,04 14.84 14.84 13.28 12.84 
Stee pet  Mebe. .! Madi + | abekee 9) lawkbe 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 
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Market History— 
St. Louis, Delivered, 1921-1931 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 $8.60 $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 
i) ee 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
eee 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1928. 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1927. 10.50 10.50 10.50 *9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 
1926. 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.25 10.50 
> ae 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.15 9.50 9.80 10.00 10.00 
., |. ey 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 10.60 9.20 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1923. 14.00 14.25 14.20 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
feat 9.50 9.50 9.30 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 11.40 13.00 14.00 14.00 v4 

*Granite City previous to April, 1927. 
Boston, Delivered, 1921-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $1lu.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 
1930 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11 1.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1929 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11,00 11.00 11,00 
1928. 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1927. 13.50 12.65 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
1926 13.00 13,00 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.50 
By eee 11.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 11.50 11.65 12.00 12.00 12.90 13.00 
1924. 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 11.30 *11,80 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
1923. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 12.50 12.50 
1922. 10.40 10.25 10.15 10.15 10.15 10.15 14.00 16.30 16.50 16.50 16.20 16.00 
BUORS oa edhe oS 6 dR a I. CO wep 6 ak oR cea Saeeaepita ts So omhe aes. Go means 10.66 10.66 10.66 10.66 

*From this point forward—New England delivered. 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
No. 1 Cast, Pittsburgh, 1917-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931 con $12.50 $12.50 $12.50 $12.20 $11.50 $10.85 $10.0 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 
YY ee 14.70 14.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.40 12,40 12.50 
B29 ise 50% 15.30 14.50 15.20 15.45 15.00 15.00 15. 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.90 14.50 
1928 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.75 1 14.00 14.00 14.05 14.25 14.55 15.10 14.70 
1927 16.00 15 15.60 16.00 15.75 15.10 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.70 14.50 14.50 
1926 17.40 16.86 17.00 17.00 16.25 15.85 15. 16.85 16.40 16.10 16.00 16.00 
1925 19.50 18.85 18.35 17.80 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.10 17.50 17.40 17.75 17.50 
Ut re 21.30 20.85 19.60 18.35 17.5 17.75 17.70 18.00 18.35 17.70 18,25 18.50 
1923 22.65 24.50 27.70 27.75 25 23.75 21.50 21.20 21.50 19.35 18.50 20.00 
1922 16.00 16.00 16.40 17.25 18.50 18.70 19.15 19.00 21.75 23.35 23.30 22.50 
1921 24.50 22.00 21.00 18.25 17.50 16.00 15.00 14.85 16.30 17.50 17.10 16.25 
1920 32.50 41.50 41.00 39.60 39.00 .00 38.50 41.50 42.20 40.75 38.00 27.50 
| | Bees 25.60 21.00 21.00 21.75 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 24.50 25.00 28.75 30.50 
1918 28.00 28.00 28.00 34.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.40 32.00 
PEF a sicikwic 20,00 19,75 21.50 23.35 24.60 33.25 34.75 35.00 32.50 28.00 28.30 28.50 

No. 1 Cast, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1915-1931 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov. Dec 
1931 $12.80 $13.00 $13.00 $13.00 $12.75 $12.50 $12.50 $12.50 $12.50 $12.50 $11.70 $11.50 
1930 16.00 15.75 15.75 15.50 15.0 14.75 1 3.50 3.50 13.5 13.5 12.50 
1929 16.75 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.00 
1928 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.00 15.75 16.20 17.00 16.50 16.5 
1927 17.75 17.50 17.50 17.25 17.25 16.75 6.3 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.75 16.75 
, 18.35 18,25 18.25 18.25 18.00 17.75 17.80 18.25 18.15 17.75 17.75 17.75 
1925 20.75 19.35 18.50 18.20 17.10 17.75 17.75 17.75 18.65 18.75 18.75 18.75 . 
1924 20.75 20.35 19.25 18.35 17,10 17.90 17.80 18.00 18.40 17.95 18.25 19.50 
RASS 23.30 24.75 28.00 26.85 24.80 22.75 21.00 20.00 20.35 19.70 19.50 20.50 
1922 16.75 16.50 17.00 17.40 17 18.50 18.00 18.00 20.65 23.00 21.90 20.50 
RRR 24.15 23.35 20.50 18.15 17.90 17.50 17.50 16.50 16.50 17.50 18.00 17.50 
1920 36.50 38.55 40.00 38 38.00 37.00 37.20 38.75 39.80 38.00 34.75 28.90 
1919 28.15 25.00 22.50 22.50 21.50 22.00 23.50 24.65 25.00 25.15 31.75 
1918 33.50 34.50 33.90 32.75 33.00 33.75 34.00 34.00 34, 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 20.75 20.15 22.50 26.75 30.00 34.75 38.35 34.10 32.90 30.00 30.50 32.00 
i SRR 17.50 17.50 17.75 18.00 17.75 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.25 16.50 18.50 22.00 
BUEP Kk wha ss 12.00 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.25 12.25 13.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 15.60 

No. 1 Cast, Chicago, 1918-1931 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
BeOS $10.65 $10.65 $10.65 $10.25 $9.80 $9.80 $9.80 $9.80 $9.80 $9.80 $9.00 $8.95 
1930 15.10 15.25 15.70 15.60 14.80 14.25 13.45 13.45 13.45 12.90 10.95 10.65 
1929 17.70 17.90 17.90 17.90 17.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.80 15.65 15.35 15.10 
1928 15.75 15.75 15.65 15.65 15.90 15.95 15.95 15.95 16.30 16.55 16.90 17.35 
1927 18.90 18.90 18.50 18.10 17.35 16.65 16.55 16.80 16.80 16.25 15.85 15.70 
“RES 19.40 .75 18.75 18.65 18.05 18.15 19.55 19.00 18.95 1 18.35 18.50 
ae 22.10 20.15 19.70 18.8 19.50 19.75 20.30 20.15 19.40 20.50 
|) Saee 22.10 22.25 20.80 20.00 »« 19.00 17.75 18.60 19.00 20.25 19.20 19.25 20.75 
1923 24.30 25.75 28.50 27.55 24.20 23.25 23.25 21.20 21.50 20 20.55 21.50 
1922 14.00 14.50 15.10 16.15 17.40 17.30 17.65 19.70 23.80 2 22.00 
PIRES ZC 20.35 21.15 18.10 15.25 15.85 14.90 13.75 13.95 14.50 15.25 15.50 14.00 
> eee 42.50 43.25 42.2 44.10 42.50 41.75 41.20 42.00 39.30 32.75 27.65 22.10 
PPAR 26.25 22.05 23.10 23.50 22.35 23.40 20.65 27.75 6.75 28.15 10 35.35 
1918 30.00 0d 33.00 32.45 30.75 31.00 31.80 33.40 34.00 34.00 32.75 29.00 
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Market History— 


Low Phosphorus Scrap, Pittsburgh, 1917-1931 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct 
1931... $17.20 $17.50 $17.50 $17.20 $16.25 $14.75 $13.50 0 $14.00 $14.00 
3 eS 21.5 21 21.85 21.60 20.50 19.50 19.00 19.35 20.00 19.3 
ea 22.00 22.50 22.35 23.25 22.40 22.25 22.50 22.80 23.00 22.20 
| eS 18.85 18.50 18.20 18.35 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.75 
SE 20.25 19.50 0 20.50 19.10 19.10 19.00 19.00 20.00 19.50 
oo Set 24.00 22. 21.50 20.90 19.50 19.75 20.30 21.75 21.60 20.25 
i ee 26.20 25.35 23.85 21.60 21.75 22.40 22.50 22.50 23.00 23.40 
tl 23.90 24.25 23.75 20.60 19.30 21.40 21.70 22.00 22.25 22.30 
| 25.15 27. 31.30 32.10 28.30 25.00 23.15 22.70 23.50 22.50 
| SE 17.50 17.10 17.10 18.60 20.00 20.60 21.00 20.60 22.90 24.85 
BOER Pisce 24.50 22.00 21.20 18.25 18.00 17.00 15.25 15.50 16.30 18.00 
| Ae 31.50 33.00 30.60 30.00 30.75 30.00 33.15 34.00 33.75 
Ce: ee 29. 24.25 22.50 22.40 22.00 21.25 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
fg ae 42.20 40.00 ‘ 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39 
POAT cis seals 32.00 30.00 33.00 34.25 36.60 43.50 52.75 43.00 47.25 43.50 
Iron Car Wheels, Chicago, 1915-1931 
Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct 
1931 $11.25 $10.75 $10.60 $9.50 $9.25 $10.20 $10.00 $9.90 $9.50 $9.50 
5 RS 14 14.20 14.50 14.45 13.8 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.10 
2 ee 14.10 14.50 14.50 14.75 14.50 14.20 13.60 14.00 4.00 14.00 
cS 13.70 14.25 13.95 13.50 13.45 13.10 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.10 
1 ae 14.95 15.10 15.00 14.85 14.00 13.50 13.80 14.75 14.25 13.50 
Oe ee 18.00 16.30 16.70 16.45 15.65 15.40 16.50 16.50 15.75 14.50 
5 + Se 21.00 19.65 17.50 16.85 15. 17.40 17.15 17.50 17.60 17.25 
A es 21.25 19.90 17.50 16.60 15.65 16.40 16.90 18.40 17.90 
(7) 25.35 26.50 28.50 27.65 24.30 21.50 20.90 19.60 19.60 18.60 
os Se 15.25 14.65 15.90 18.15 18.80 18.25 18.90 20.40 23.50 24.75 
oa | Sauer al 21.50 21 16.60 14.45 14.50 13.70 12.75 13.70 14.90 16.15 
aes 36.25 38.75 36.15 38.50 38.25 36.00 35.70 38.40 38.80 37.25 
ce ee 23.20 21.15 20.00 20.40 20.20 22.00 24.50 25.15 23.50 23.60 
) See 0 30.00 0.00 29. 29. 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
a 19.75 18.30 20.30 23.25 27.20 37.00 36.75 30.70 31.00 25.90 
ee 14.75 14.05 14.05 14.00 13.15 12.50 11.90 12.00 12.25 12.25 
pe 10.00 10.00 10,00 10.00 9.75 9.85 10.30 11.40 5.399 11.75 
Heavy Melting Steel, Pittsburgh, 1902-1931 
Jan. Feb. March April May ~~ July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
i) See $13.00 $12.75 $12.90 $12.50 $11.25 .30 $10.50 $10.70 $10.80 $10.45 
oo AN ee 16.55 16.90 6.60 16.05 15.40 15.10 14.90 15.20 15.70 14.80 
pc ee 19.00 18.60 18.50 18.60 17.85 18.30 18.45 18.90 18.45 17.30 
ie! See 15.35 15.05 14.75 14.85 15.00 14.70 14.10 15.00 16.55 17.35 
a AG 17.00 16.10 16.40 16.50 15.50 15.10 14.95 15.00 15.00 14.50 
| IS 18.75 17.60 17.70 16.90 16.00 15.85 16.70 17.75 17.75 17.00 
5 ee 22.10 19.00 18.25 17.00 16.60 17.10 17.20 19.25 19.00 18.40 
2, ee 21.10 21.60 19.75 16.60 15.40 16.25 17.30 17.75 18.60 18.20 
ct ee 21.65 23.40 26.10 25.85 22.50 20.50 18.25 17.50 18.00 16.10 
yt Se 14.50 13.95 14.95 16.50 17.00 17.40 16.50 17.10 19.50 21.35 
et aR 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.00 13.60 13.10 12.00 12.60 13.20 14.00 
i ER te 26.50 28.15 28.00 26.40 25.50 25.30 5.70 27.75 28.60 28.00 
td > Pe 20.80 17.00 14.60 15.75 15.55 17.25 19.90 21.25 20.50 20.30 
LT eee 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Ly Re 23.25 21.90 23.40 28.15 28.40 40.00 40.25 36.60 35.50 31.30 
ng | Seg 17.50 17.35 17.95 18.10 17.10 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.10 17.80 
SS 11.55 11.60 12.00 11.90 11.75 11.75 11.75 13.38 14.25 14.00 
ig Y See 11.30 12.15 12.40 12.25 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.65 11.65 11.40 
Oe 15.15 14.90 14,40 14.40 14.15 13.50 12.75 12.65 12.65 12.65 
Sg» eae 12.50 12.65 12.40 13.00 13.40 13.40 13.65 13.55 13.90 14.40 
ot Oe 13.50 14.30 14.40 13.50 12.75 13.15 12.90 13.40 13.15 12.25 
LL See 17.90 17.65 17.00 17.00 16.00 15.25 14.50 14.25 14.25 14.40 
1909. is. 16.50 16.00 14.75 14.15 14.95 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.75 17.90 
i ers 13.25 13.25 13.50 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.25 14.75 14,75 14.50 
Cr SE 19.25 18.75 18.25 18.25 18.15 18.65 18.50 18.25 17.75 17.50 
OO eee 17.75 16.65 15.90 14.65 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 16.90 16.75 
ee 16.75 16.15 16.50 16.50 15.40 14.50 14.25 14.15 15.40 16.20 
+ ee 12.65 13.25 13.75 14.15 13.05 11.50 10.75 11.15 11.75 12.00 
ls Rane 22.25 21.75 21.25 22.15 21.65 20.50 20.25 18.75 18.25 16.00 
, BaNNea 17,25 17.45 18.55 19.40 20.25 21.40 22.25 21.25 21.25 21.65 
Heavy Melting Steel, Detroit (Dealers), 1926-1931 
an Feb. March April May “June July Aug. Sept Oct 
1931 9.50 $9.50 $9.15 $8.65 $8.15 $7.40 $7.55 7.30 $6.80 $6.15 
i ae 12.25 12.00 11.85 11.70 11.30 11.00 10.85 10.95 Bo 10.95 
Se 14.20 14.35 14.05 14.25 13.90 13.50 13.75 14.35 14.20 13.40 
SO 11.44 11.25 11.05 10.75 11.00 10.88 10.38 10.50 11.69 12.50 
1927 12.50 12.50 12.70 12.88 11.88 11.50 11.56 11.75 11.70 11,50 
eS ihe eee 14.75 14.75 14.75 13.35 12.50 12.00 12.80 13.50 12.94 12.75 
Heavy Melting Steel, Chicago, 1909-1931 
n. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1931 $10.00 $9.85 $9.75 $9.60 $8.65 $8.50 $8.50 $8.25 $7.95 $7.75 
SC ee 12.65 13.25 13.20 13.00 12.55 12.05 12.0 12.00 12.25 11.55 
eee 16.50 16.00 15.55 15.95 15.45 14.95 14.75 15.05 15.05 14.45 
SRS 12.25 12.55 12.75 12.75 12.95 12.60 12.30 12.65 12.90 13.75 
are * 13.20 13.10 13.05 13.10 12.35 12.00 12.10 12.35 12.20 11.75 
| SORRRES 14.95 13.75 14.00 13.20 12.25 12.65 14.20 14.00 14.10 13.05 
er 19.45 17.55 16.70 15.00 14.90 15.90 15.35 16.05 16.45 16.25 
1924.. 17.40 18. 16.70 14.65 13.75 13.55 14.75 15.40 16.40 16.25 
aS 18.70 19.75 23.15 22.40 19.75 17.75 17.10 16.25 16.55 14.50 
oy 11.20 11.15 12.05 13.55 14.65 14.45 15.15 15.85 18.15 18.50 
| SRS 15.25 15.25 12.55 a} 3 11.50 11.20 10.55 10.70 11.30 12.55 
ae 24.25 25.05 24.20 23.95 23.15 22. 23.70 24.15 24.20 21. 
i) re 19.20 14.90 15.25 16. 15 16.75 19,40 20.75 19. 18.80 
2) See 29.70 30.00 30.00 28.65 28.90 29. 29.00 29.00 290.0 29.00 
So SS 20.25 21.65 23.00 26.65 28.70 37.00 35.50 33.10 32.65 27.00 
RDLG: 5 ods 15.50 15.25 16.20 16.75 16.50 15.35 14.15 14. 15.50 16.50 
it eee 8.90 9.45 9.75 9.30 9.25 9. 10.15 11.50 12.00 11.55 
1914...... 9.20 10.00 9.80 9.50 9.95 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.00 
oo SS 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
SE 11.00 10.75 11.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 12.50 13.00 14.00 
tS 11.50 12.00 12.00 11.50 10.25 10,25 10.25 10.75 10.50 10.00 
a Rea 16.00 15.50 14.50 14.50 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.25 
pL See 14.00 13.40 12.15 12.90 13,50 14.15 14.05 14.95 15.80 16.30 
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Market History— 
Heavy Melting Steel, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1931 


Jan. Feb. March poe Ma June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec 
1931 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.00 $9.50 $8.75 $8.25 $3. $5 $8. $8.20 $7.95 $7.50 
1930... 14.50 14.50 14.95 13.9 13.40 13,25 12.50 12.65 13.00 12. 11.50 11.00 
a 16,50 16.30 16.25 17. 16.25 16.25 16.50 16.75 16.37 15.80 15.15 14.50 
ae 14.00 14.00 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.15 12.75 12.75 14.65 16.00 15.90 15.50 
| BESO 15.60 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.45 14.25 13.75 13.75 14,00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
RSs ae 17.35 16.35 16.20 15.90 15.25 15.25 15.50 16.75 16.85 16.65 15.95 15.50 
. Te, 20.00 17.85 16,25 15.50 15,00 15.65 16. 16.75 17.25 17. 17. 17.70 
SRL says 18.05 18.95 17. 15,25 14.20 15. 32, 16.50 15. 16.50 18.05 19.00 
1923. 19.70 21.20 24.85 23.50 20.40 18.65 17.25 16.00 16.85 15.50 15.50 17.00 
| TS 11.75 12.25 13.15 14.35 15.15 15.30 15.00 15.25 17.10 18.00 16.70 16.00 
Sa 15.00 14.50 13.40 11.75 11.80 11.85 11.25 11.25 11.75 12.25 12.60 12.00 
1920. 24.25 25.75 25.55 24,30 23.60 22.40 + & 24.10 26.40 23.80 20.30 16.90 
1 Se 19.00 15.25 14.25 15.85 15.30 16.15 18.85 19.60 19.00 19.55 20.80 23.90 
. | eae 29.80 30.00 29.50 28.30 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.00 25.00 
ere 21.75 20.25 23.50 25.00 26.00 32.60 37. 32.80 30.75 26.00 26.80 28.00 
ase 15.50 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 15.35 13.95 15.40 16.65 17.50 21.25 26.00 
1 See 10.00 10.50 11,00 11.25 11.5 11.50 12. 13.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 16.00 
if Ree 10,50 11.25 11.50 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.50 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.50 9.50 
| PERE 14.50 13,50 13.50 13.75 12.50 12. 11.50 11.75 12 11.00 10.25 10.00 
SOUR. a's 5s 12.25 12.00 12.25 13. 13.75 13.50 13.75 14.25 14,75 15.50 15.25 15.00 
1911 12.75 14,25 14.25 13.75 13.25 13.00 13. 13.25 12.75 12.00 12.25 12.50 
1910. 17.00 16.50 16.50 15.50 14.50 14.50 14.0 13.75 14.00 13.50 12.75 12.50 
1909. 17.00 15.50 13.75 13,50 14.50 15.50 16.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 18.00 17.25 

Cast Borings, Pittsburgh, 1902-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
1931 ee $7.70 $7.70 $7.65 $7.60 $7.50 $7.75 $7.05 $7.50 $7.45 $7.50 $7.10 $6.75 
1930 : 11.10 12,00 11.15 10.75 10.50 9.88 8.50 8.50 8. 8.40 7.75 7.15 
| es 12.55 12.25 11.50 12.15 11.55 11.85 12.10 12.50 12.40 11.80 11.15 10.75 
1928 11.50 11.00 10.70 10.60 10.70 10. 9.80 10.50 12.00 12.40 12.00 12.50 
1 ar? 12.50 12.00 12.10 12.38 11.13 10.50 10.50 11.50 11.30 11.00 11.00 11.60 
Ses a5 0 14.75 14.25 13.25 12.60 11.75 11.85 12.20 12.75 13. 12.60 12.50 12.00 
SES wince 17.20 15.60 14.50 13.60 12.85 13.40 13.50 14.50 14.85 24,10. .:* 35.30 14.80 
1924..... 16.50 16.50 15.35 13.65 12. 13.85 13.75 14.20 14.75 15.20 16.25 17.00 
2 eee 18.50 19.75 21.80 21.10 21.60 17.50 15.50 15.00 16. 13.40 12.40 14.00 
J) Saas 10.40 11.25 11.85 13.00 14.15 14.80 15.75 15.75 17.30 18.15 17.75 17.50 
1921 12.50 12.35 11.60 9.70 9.50 9.00 7.60 8.00 9.05 11.60 10.65 9.55 
> See 19.35 21.70 20.35 19.85 19:25 18.35 18.25 19.55 20.50 19.35 17.00 14.50 
3 ee 14.00 11.80 10.95 12.60 11.30 11.65 13.90 16.10 15.75 15.75 17.95 18.35 
Seay 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 19,00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
1917 12.35 12.25 13.20 14.70 15.45 21.10 23.90 22.00 23.55 20.70 20.00 20.00 
(Bp eRe 11.35 11.40 11.40 11.30 10.30 9.90 8.65 8.00 8.50 9.15 9.85 13.35 
BOERS G50 8.25 8.15 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.65 8.65 9.00 9.25 9.75 10.00 10.20 
1914. 7.90 8.40 9.25 8.40 8.40 7.90 8.15 8.50 8.50 8.25 8.25 8.25 
1913.. 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 9.25 8.40 8.15 8.15 8.40 7.75 7.45 
1912.. 9.65 9.40 9.15 9.65 10.15 10.15 10.25 10.15 9.90 9.90 10.50 10.40 
1911.. 8.65 8.65 9.50 8.75 8.50 8.90 8.90 9.25 9.40 8.50 8.25 8.35 
|" Brae 11.00 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 8.75 8.00 8.25 8.40 8.40 8.50 8.65 
AS 10.75 9.75 8.25 7.75 ee 9.65 9.75 9.50 10.65 11.15 11.25 11.00 
i. See 6.56 7.50 8.00 8.00 7.50 7.75 7.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.75 11.00 
SOOT secs 12.4C 12.65 13.15 13.65 13.50 13.75 13.75 13.25 13.25 13.00 9.95 6.50 
1906. . 10.90 10.15 9.65 8.15 8.90 8.75 8.75 9.00 9.75 10.25 10.75 12.25 
| 10.75 11.25 11.15 10.90 10.15 10.00 9.15 8.40 8.90 9.75 10.50 10.90 
1904...... 6.00 5.75 5.40 6.15 7.15 5.65 5.75 5.25 6.25 6.25 7.40 8.75 
 , SSAA 11.25 11.50 11.65 11.25 Shige us. es ae Nes 9.00 9.00 ER ee 5.25 
1902. 8.55 9.15 9.65 10.75 11.75 12.00 11.65 10.75 14.40 15.85 11.65 11.50 

Rails for Rolling, Chicago, 1908-1931 

Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931 $13.00 $12.10 $13.00 $11.85 $11.15 $10.90 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.00 $9.80 
Sere 14.65 14.80 15. 15.00 14.85 14.55 14.50 14.50 14.5 14.10 13.10 13.00 
1 eee 17.10 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.75 17.60 17.05 15.30 14.60 
2) ae 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 14.35 14.85 14.50 15.00 15.80 16.40 16.50 16.50 
Peres 16.00 16.00 15.50 15.85 15.10 14.60 14.60 15.00 15.20 14.70 13.95 14.00 
tn Se 17.55 16.30 16.50 16.00 14.95 15.10 17.10 57.35 17.25 16.65 16.50 16.50 
| ees 20.95 19,15 18.15 15.85 16.75 18.15 17.45 19.10 19.00 18.55 19.40 18.80 
lo eee 18.90 20.00 19.30 17.10 15.30 14.55 15.50 16.00 17.40 17.20 18.20 19.50 
+ Beira 20.55 22.00 24.90 23.65 21.80 19.40 48.40 17.75 18.30 16.25 15.10 17.00 
| Sein tart 12.50 11.50 12.85 14.25 15.50 15.40 16.00 16.75 19.40 20.50 18.90 18.00 
os PES 15.80 15. 13.30 12.70 13.25 12.80 12.45 12.70 13.05 14.00 13.90 12.50 
eR Se ca 33.60 34.65 32.60 32.50 31.50 32.35 34.90 38.00 38.50 34.00 24.15 17.40 
1919 22.30 15.55 16.30 17,95 17.45 19.25 24.70 29.00 25.38 26.80 31.15 31.50 
BRE 35.30 35. 35. 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34. 34.00 34. 34.00 
(Peres 27.25 25.65 27.25 31.90 36.80 46.00 .25 41. 41.25 36.00 35.70 35.65 
| Re 17.70 17.10 17.20 17.90 17.25 16.25 15.70 15.70 16.90 18.75 24.90 29.50 
| SORRY 9.50 9.60 10.00 9.85 10. 10.00 .10 11.75 13.15 13.25 14.30 16.70 
| ae 11.00 11.20 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 10.85 10.00 9.50 9.50 
6 See 16.25 15.50 15.00 14.50 14. 14.00 12.00 12.50 12. 12.00 12.00 11.50 
2) REA 13.00 13.00 12.75 12.75 13.25 13.50 13.25 13.50 14.75 16.00 16.50 16.50 
1 ae 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 12.75 12.25 12.25 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.00 12.25 
Sees ¢ kay 17.75 17.75 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.00 14.00 
ae 15.80 15.05 12.80 13.20 14.65 15.50 15.55 16. 17.20 18.00 20.25 17.70 
1908 12.30 13.00 12.20 12.75 13.20 14.00 14.45 15. 15.00 15.70 16.95 17.25 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Chicago, 1915-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nove Dec 
1931 $9.50 $9.25 $9.00 $8.80 $8.40 $8.25 $8.25 $8.25 $8.00 8.00 $8.00 $7.45 
1930 13.40 13.70 13.50 13.30 12.70 11.50 11.25 11.25 11.25 0.95 10.20 10.00 
1929 14,75 15.75 16.00 16.65 16.40 15.40 14.85 15.40 15.70 14.85 13.85 13.25 
2) Sey 12.65 12.40 12.45 12.45 13.05 12.70 12.30 12.40 12.90 13.50 14.25 14.50 
1927 14.20 13.95 13.50 13.50 12.75 12.19 12.35 13.45 12.70 11.40 11.25 11.25 
1926. 15.00 14.40 14.50 14.05 12.55 12.65 14.80 14.75 14.56 14.50 13.75 13.75 
BRS 19.15 17.75 16.65 14.60 14.65 15. 15.90 °* 17.45 17.05 16.30 17.70 15.90 
1924. 17.50 17.50 16.05 14.80 13.60 13.25 14.80 15.75 16.70 15.95 17.10 18.75 
ee 19.40 20.50 23.25 22.75 19.95 16.95 16.60 17.05 18.25 15.30 14.10 16.00 
1922 11.80 11.65 12.25 13.25 14.35 14.20 15.20 16.35 19.95 20 18.10 17.00 
1921. 15.65 15.90 13.50 12.05 11.90 10.80 10.25 11.75 13.05 14.65 13.70 12.10 
SR a sa'ets 29.00 30.75 30.70 30.70 29.50 28. 28.10 28.50 27.50 22.50 19.55 16.60 
4 PRESS 23.30 16.65 17.65 18.50 17.05 18.70 - 21.20 23.25 21.25 22 26.50 27.00 
ee 35.00 35.00 35.00% 35. 35.00 35.00 34.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 29.00 
| eS 23.75 24.00 25.75 29.80 32.60 41.75 39.15 35.40 36.25 31.90 30.60 31.50 
Lo Ses 15.50 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 15.35 13.95 15.40 16.65 17.50 21.25 26.00 
EVES 3% wavs 8.80 8.90 9.00 8.55 8.75 8.75 8.90 10.10 10.75 10.70 12.75 14.90 


*Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter 
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Market History— 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1904-1931 


an. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec 

sy Dee $13.25 $12.50 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $10.50 $10.00 $9.75 $9.75 $9.50 $9.50 $9.50 
$930. 36.5. 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.40 15,25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14,25 13.50 13.50 
ee SS 15.50 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16,25 16.25 16.13 16.00 16.25 15.25 
7 RS 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 14.80 15.10 15.50 15.50 15.50 
BOATS 6s oe 17. 17.00 17.65 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 15.95 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
1 CSS 18.35 18.00 18.00 17.75 17.35 17.00 17.00 17.25 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
ee 21.50 20.50 19.50 18.40 17.60 18.20 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.75 18.75 
oo Se pea 20.10 24.33 19.00 18.40 17.75 17.75 18.05 18.50 18.75 18.75 18.95 19,00 
PS 22.25 24.10 27.60 27.00 24.40 22.75 18.85 17.50 19.00 18.00 17.75 19.00 
at pee 15.00 15.00 15.20 15.63 16.80 17.25 18.00 18.00 20.75 22.00 21.00 18.95 
Ok Ore 20.00 20.00 18.20 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.25 14.00 14.20 15,40 16.00 15.75 
TPO 6 pe) 32.90 36.10 36.50 35.25 34.00 33.50 33.50 33.25 34.40 29.85 25.75 20.10 
+: SRS 29.80 25.00 24.00 21.50 21.90 22.50 24.70 27.25 27.00 27.00 27.85 30.75 
io SRR 35.00 35.00 35.00* 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
es TRE 27.00 26.75 30.00 36.00 40.80 47.85 54.05 46.20 44.50 41.80 35.35 35.00 
io | Tet 22.25 22.50 23.00 23. 22.50 20.00 19.75 20.00 21.00 22.00 20.55 26.75 
id) ASS 11.75 12 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.75 13.50 15.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 20.00 
ed Y Se 12.90 14.75 15.25 13.15 13.15 12.65 12.65 12.00 12.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
ot aes 16.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 15.50 14.75 14.70 14.25 14.25 13.75 13.75 13.35 
PRS 15.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 16.25 16.00 15.75 15.25 16.65 16.75 17.75 16.75 
1k Cae 16.25 16.25 17.75 16.75 15.50 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.75 14.50 14.00 14.45 
og 18.75 19.00 18.75 19.25 18.25 16.75 16.25 16.25 16.15 16.75 16.25 16.25 
‘peg 20.25 19.25 *16.25 15.25 16.25 18.60 17.75 18.75 19.75 20.75 21.25 20.25 
i Fe 14.25 14.25 15.25 14.75 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 18.25 18.25 18.50 19.75 
DO osm) > 23.25 22.25 21. 20.50 20.00 20.75 20.25 19.75 18.00 18.00 17.25 14.75 
Us 22.75 21. 19.75 20.25 20.75 18.25 17.50 18.25 20.75 22.25 22.25 23.25 
a) See 19.75 21.75 22 22.75 21.75 18.75 17.00 17.50 19.50 21.75 19.85 23.25 
| 14.65 16.00 16.50 18.25 17.75 14.00 12.75 13.25 14.40 15.25 16.25 19.00 

*Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918; gross tons thereafter, 
Machine Shop Turnings, Pittsburgh, 1906-1931 

an. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dee 

1931.. 6.00 $6.80 $7.80 $7.30 $6.75 $6.50 $6.70 $7.30 $7.50 $7.20 $7.00 $7.00 
a 11.50 11.75 11.00 11.00 10.20 9.50 8.70 8.00 8.00 7.20 6.15 6.00 
eS 12.50 11.25 10.65 11.05 11.00 11.35 11.85 12.40 12.00 11,40 10.75 10.25 
i) Ss 10.60 10.15 10.15 10.25 9.90 9.20 8.80 9.65 11.00 11.25 10.85 12.00 
|) | SSE 12.00 11.00 11. 12.40 11.15 10.50 10.85 12.50 11.75 11.50 11.15 11.45 
os aaa 14.50 13.60 13.00 12.60 11.65 11.00 11.60 12.85 13.05 12.00 11.85 11.50 
oe PRES 17.80 16.00 14.75 13.60 12.75 13.25 13.50 14.50 14.85 14.15 14.85 14.50 
Be 6 6 0 15.50 16.10 15.00 13.25 11.10 13.00 13.50 14.00 14.75 11.40 16.00 17.50 
| 16.75 18.25 20.65 20.10 18.91 16.60 13.50 11.40 12.75 11.40 11.00 13.50 
| RSS 9.50 9.55 10.65 12.30 13.45 13.65 13.75 13.95 15.45 15.40 16.25 15.90 
ER 10.50 10.50 9.70 8.55 8.50 7.90 7.25 7.65 8.55 10.25 10.25 9.20 
tS SAS 16.75 19.25 18.40 16.85 15.15 17.65 13.55 15.75 15.80 16.00 14.75 11.60 
| RRR, 11.50 9.70 9.75 11.15 10.00 10.65 12.70 14.00 A325 12.75 14.00 15.50 
i ees 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.5 18.50 18.50 17.75 
| Re 12.10 12.00 12.45 13.90 14.55 20.80 23.70 21.20 23.25 19.50 19.65 20.00 
3. =a 10.35 9.55 10.75 11.20 10.35 10.05 8.55 7.75 y ee 8.00 9.10 12.75 
5 3 Sos 7.75 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.15 8.00 7.65 8.65 8.65 9.15 8.75 
| TR 6.90 7.65 7.65 8.70 8.00 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.00 7.95 7.75 
7 Se 10.65 10.25 9.50 9.00 8.65 7.25 6.75 6.75 6.75 fore 7.15 6.40 
ol’ ee 10.25 9.75 9.50 10.00 10.25 10.90 11.00 11.00 10.65 10.90 11.50 11.25 
| Se 9. 9.40 10.50 9.50 9.15 9.15 9.15 9.75 9.65 9.15 9.90 9.35 
Ae yas: 13.25 13.00 12.00 11.75 11.25 10.25 9.25 9.25 9.00 9.00 9.15 9.25 
ROE a «'0' sc 13.00 11.75 10.25 8.75 8.25 ty 8} 11.75 11.50 12.50 13.25 13.75 Be 6 
, See i 8.75 8.75 8.50 8.25 8.25 8.25 9.00 9.50 9.50 10.50 11.75 
NGOT ars oie's 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 15.25 14.50 14.00 11.60 7.75 
Ry wage he ely Whe: 3 Loa es 12.50 11.75 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.50 12.40 12.25 12.40 14.75 

Finished Material 
Per Pound f.o.b. 
Rail Steel Bars, Chicago, 1918-1931 

Jan. Feb. Marc April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 

aR 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1.60c 1. 60c¢ 1.60c 1.50c 1.50c 1.50c 
Ck Aree 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 
eS 1.95 1.95 1.95 1,95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 
ey) peers 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 
BOAR a oss’ 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.80 
7) SS as 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
SEP: 50 5 6 2.03 2.13 2.07 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
i ee 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 
os ee 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
os Vee 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.65 1.65 ae 1.80 1.95 2.00 2.00 2.00 
dk ae 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.15 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.70 1.65 
i Pe 2.90 3.20 AOE 3.70 3.75 k Bre Ke A 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
be See 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.55 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.75 2.85 
pi Ce 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

No. 10 Blue Annealed, Pittsburgh, 1913-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

ks SNe pa 1.90c¢ 1.90¢ 1.90c 1.85c 1.85c 1.85c 1.85c 1.85 1.85¢ 1.85c 1.85¢ 1.85c¢ 
199084... 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.95 1,95 1.90 1.90 
ro ) Smee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.15 
FRB ads 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
bs Oe 2.25 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.15 2.10 2.10 
ee 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.40 
Le Sa 2.70 2.70 2.65 yaa: 2.45 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.40 2.50 
A. PPE 2.95 2.90 2.95 2.80 2.80 2.80 2:45 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.60 2.70 
3) ESA 2.50 2.50 2.70 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 
fs 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
1 a 3.35 3.55 3.05 2.95 3.10 3.00 2.55 2.40 2.30 2.50 2.40 2.25 
i, Bearers 4.05 5.50 5.50 4.85 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.95 3.65 
oS DER ARS: 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.55 3.55 3.50 3.50 5.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 
fre 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
ee 4.10 4.35 4.70 5.35 6.65 8.00 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.85 4.75 4.25 
rf 2.45 2.60 2.85 3.00 3.05 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.95 3.15 3.30 3.90 
ot Se 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.60 1.85 2.25 
iL Se 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1,35 i358 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 IBA 
3. | re 1.70 1.75 1.75 75 1:75 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.45 1.40 
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Market History— 
Bar lron, Chicago, 1907-1931 





Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
og} eae 1.70c 1.75c 1.70c 1,70c 1.80c 1. 70c 1.70c 1. 70c 1. 70c 1.70c 1.65¢ 1. 60c 
oy See 2.00 1.95 95 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.70 
1929 hace 2.00 2.05 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.00 
2 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Set a eas 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2 00 2.00 1.90 1,85 1.90 
AVAOs 64s 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
RA 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 1 35 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.00 
RS Se 0's 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.16 2.00 
Ce oe ee 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.60 2.60 2.60 2:28 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
SS 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.75 1.80 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.35 
ee ee a 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.45 2.25 1,95 1.75 ee 3 Be 1.70 1.65 
Bye ads 3.15 3.45 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.45 3.75 3.75 3.50 
| ae 3.15 2.95 2.85 BES 2.50 2.33 2 65 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.75 2.75 
et re 3.50 0 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2» SRE 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.40 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.00 4.00 
it Veer? 1.85 1.90 2.20 Ps 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.50 2.60 
DS 0.95 1.05 1.10 1.15 5.35 1.15 1.20 BE 1.30 1.35 1.50 1.7 
oy) eae 1.15 1.20 1.15 1,85 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 0.95 0.95 
iy hae 1.60 1.60 1.60 ae SS 1.55 cae 1.50 1.45 1.35 1.25 AES 1.15 
Le SORE 1.15 Ae 1.15 1.15 je 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 
oo 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.15 
1 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 £25 1.30 
2 ee 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.60 
ot eee 1.60 1.55 1.55 r.35 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
io ee GP 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 et 1.75 1.75 1.75 i 1.75 1.75 1.75 

No. 24 Black Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1907-1931 

Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931. 2.35c 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.25¢ 2.25c¢ 2:45¢ 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 
Lo See 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.35 
S9AP Sees 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.90 2.95 2.95 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.80 2.75 2.75 
Oe See 2.80 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.80 2.85 
SL eR 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.80 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.95 2.80 2.75 
i 3.35 » 3.25 3.25 3.20 3.10 3.10 3.10 *3.05 3.05 3.10 3.10 
. =e 3.50 3.50 3.40 aes 3.25 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.35 
a eee 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.65 3.65 3.60 3.50 3.45 3.40 3.45 3.50 
ES 6 50's 3.35 3.35 3.55 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
2s Neat 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.10 5.45 3.15 3.15 3.25 3.40 3.50 3.35 3.30 
| re 4.35 4.20 3.90 3.90 4.00 3,90 3.35 3.05 2.80 3.00 2.95 3.00 
3, Se 5.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.05 4.45 
BPE visca.s 4.70 4.70 4.60 4.35 4.35 4.30 4.30 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 
2956.0... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
MRT £4554 dn 4.55 4.55 5.05 5.75 7.00 8.15 9.00 9.00 8.75 7.75 5.30 5.00 
Sas 2.55 2.60 y hy A 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.75 2.85 3.20 3.65 4.45 
+ PP 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.85 1.90 2.05 2.20 2.50 
Beas S08 1.85 1.95 1,95 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.80 
UE snide 4 2.30 2.35 2:35 2.35 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.90 
3 ee 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.85 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 2.25 ys: 
|) See 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.00 2.00 1.95 1,90 1.85 1.85 1.90 
SOO: cas 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
in OD 2.40 2.40 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.2 2.30 2.40 2.40 
a ee 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2 2.50 2.50 2.50 
oo. Berea 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2 0 2.60 2.60 2.60 

*No. 28 gage before Sept. 1, 1926. 
Automobile Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1922-1931 

Jan. Feb March April May June viz Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

3.30c 3. 30c 3. 30c 3.15¢ 3.05c 3.10c .10c 3.10c 3.10c 3.10¢ 3.10c¢ 3.00c 

3.90 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.45 3.35 3.30 

4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.05 4.00 4.00 

4.00 4.10 4.15 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.05 4.10 

4.20 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.15 4.15 4.10 

4.50 4.40 4.40 4.35 4.30 4.25 4.20 4.25 *4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 

4.75 4.70 4.55 4.45 4.35 4.30 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.35 4.45 4.50 

5.35 5.35 5.30 5.35 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 4.75 4.60 4.65 4.70 

4.85 4.95 5.35 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.35 5.35 5.35 5.35 5.35 5.35 

*No. 22 gage previous to September 1926; No. 20 gage since. 
No. 24 Galvanized Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1903-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
RPGR s esx 2.90c 2.90c 2.90c¢ 2. 85c 2.80c 2.80c 2.90c 2.90c 2.90c 2.90c 2.90c 2.90c 
it PESTS 3.35 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.25 3.20 3.15 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.95 2.90 
5 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.65 3.70 3.65 3.60 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.45 3.40 
See 3.65 3.65 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.55 3.60 
Sc PRESS 3.80 3.70 3.70 3.65 3.80 3.80 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.70 3.60 
co Sea 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.55 4.30 4.30 4.30 $3.95 3.90 3.95 3.95 
ae 4.75 4.75 4.70 4.55 4.35 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.25 4.50 4.60 
a 4.95 4.90 4.90 4.85 4.80 4.80 4.70 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 
2 ear 4.35 4.35 4.65 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.85 4.90 
oy Pree 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.10 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.25 4.40 4.50 4.35 4.35 
| eaelege 5.70 5.50 5.05 4.90 5.00 4.90 4.35 4.05 3.80 4.00 3.95 4.00 
i 6.35 7.00 7.25 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.35 5.85 
i. See 6.05 6.05 5.95 5.70 5.70 5.65 5.65 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 
a ewe 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
3) PS 6.55 6.80 6.80 7.55 8.80 9.95 10.25 10.25 9.70 8.80 6.50 6.25 
| See 4.75 4.75 4.80 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.35 4.25 4.20 4.45 5.05 6.25 
i RS 2.75 3.00 3.40 3.30 3.40 4.45 4.55 3.95 3.65 3.50 3.90 4.75 
Re 9 bk% 2.85 2.395 2.95 2.90 2.80 275 2-79 2.85 2.95 2.95 2.85 2.80 
BRAS 3.45 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.25 3.15 3.05 2.95 2.85 
5 3.20 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
BOER Sy cs. 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.00 3.00 3 00 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.20 
CL Se 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 
1, See 3.40 3.30 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.70 3.70 
lL Se 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.20 
LO as 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.60 3.50 3.50 
ee 3.60 3.60 3.70 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.90 3.80 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Paes 45053 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
- 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.50 
ee 4.06 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 


*No. 28 gage before Sept. 1, 1926. 
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Market History— 


Tin Plate, Pittsburgh, 1903-1931 


Per Base Box, 100 Ibs., Pittsburgh 
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Plain Wire, Pittsburgh, 1912-1931 
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Wire Nails, Pittsburgh, 1907-1931 
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Cold-Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh, 1910-1931 
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Market History— 
Cold Finished Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, 1920-1931 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 

7 OOOE aay os 2.10c 2.10¢ 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.00c 
| Te 2.15 .10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 
RR 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.20 
(Saas 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
os ee 2.35 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.10 
op Ee 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 
Re 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 
> | RN 3.00 3.00 s. 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.80 
oe 2.50 2.65 2.85 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00 2.90 
+ Re 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
cp) 3.60 3.60 3.10 3.05 3.10 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.40 2.25 2.15 2.00 
| an 3.65 3.85 4.50 5.25 4.40 4.50 4.10 4.55 4.25 4.10 4.00 3.60 

Hot-Rolled Strip, Wide, Pittsburgh, 1917-1931 

Jan. Feb, March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 

hs RRA 1.55c 1.55c 1.55c 1.55¢ 1. 50c 1.50c 1.55¢ 1.55¢ 1.55c 1.55c 1. 50c 1. 45¢ 
Seek os 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.55 
SONOS a uses 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1,90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
i, PSH 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
ot eS 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 1.90 
So! Fer 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
eS 2.35 2.40 2.35 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.30 
a a 3.00 2.95 2.85 2.75 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.35 2.25 2.35 
Ap: BARS 2.75 2.85 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.15 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.75 
ot 7 al ea 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.95 2.05 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.80 
BEE Sones vx 3.30 3.30 ° 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.50 2.30 2.15 2.15 2.25 2.00 
OMe Ss 3:70 4.80 5°25 5.45 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 550 5.50 5.00 3.90 
Lh ee 3.80 3.55 3.30 3.25 3.05 3.05 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 *3.30 *3.30 
Tae 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3:50 
Leen si a ps8 tee oe 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.00 7:00 5.25 4.50 

*Firstquarter 1920 delivery. 
Hot-Rolled Strip, Narrow, Pittsburgh, 1928-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 

1931.. 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.60c 1.60c 1.65c¢ 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.60c 1.55¢ 
see 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.65 
SOE ak 63 1,90 1 .00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
See 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.95 2.00 1,90 1.90 

Angle Bars, Chicago, 1914-1931 

Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

2 | 2.75¢ 2.75c¢ 2.75¢ 2.75c¢ 2.75¢ 2.75c 2.75c 2.75¢ 2.75c 2.75S¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 
a), Sean 2.75 2.93 2.75 75 2.75 2.45 2.75 2.75 y Be be 2.75 2.75 2.75 
1929. 2.75 2.75 Be eI 2.75 2.75 2.75 425 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
., SRS 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2:75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
|. 7 Spee 2.75 2.75 2.75 a 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
319265505 o's 5 Be | 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 yee 2.75 2.75 2.75 » Sy Bre. 2.75 
RUAS 6 eas 2.75 2.75 Z.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
Lee 2.75 2.25 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
PRA 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 OY 2.75 2.75 2.75 
oe ae 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.75 2.75 2.75 
ey eee 2.75 2.75 275 2.70 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.55 
Ss 2.75 2:75 2.75 2.75 2.75 res 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 Bie 3 2.75 
a SE 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.40 ° Be 9 | Sate 2.75 2.75 
os Se eh aes LB +) p Bie 3.25 3.25 3.25 9 ine 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.82 
1 ae 2.25 2.25 2.35 2.75 2.95 3.25 3.45 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
A) eae 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.15 aca0 2.25 
EEO is) 00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Rs sid 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 

Tie Plates, Chicago, 1915-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 

+ | OR 1.95c¢ 1.95¢ 1.95c¢ 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1.95c¢ 1.90c¢ 
re 2.10 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 1.95 
1989 5 sci 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
co SA 2.25 2.25 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
| ees 2.35 2.35 2.35 $35 2.35 2.35 2.35 aca 2.35 2.35 2.25 2.25 
3 ae 2.30 y ihe | 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 
.; SE 2.35 2.45 2.45 2.40 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 
ee 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.45 2.45 2.35 2.35 2.35 
+ SSN 2.40 2.45 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
SPER 5s oe 1.90 1.85 1,75 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.20 2.35 2.35 2.35 
ee MS 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.15 2.00 2.00 2.00 1,90 
oS RRS 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
pene 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
tee 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
i hea 2.75 2.75 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.40 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.45 
i REE 1.80 2.05 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 
REE RR poiee SCSI I Sea Sata SN ie are a Se ae Mey ata tote ona teed ray Or erg 1.50 1.50 1.70 1.80 

Track Bolts, Chicago, 1914-1931 

an. Feb, March April Ma une uly Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

1931. 3. 80c 3.80c 3.80c 3. 80c 3. 80c . 80c . 80c 3.80c 3.80c 3. 80c 3. 80c 3.70c 
Cee 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 .80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 
1 Bae 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 
iy) ee 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 
|) SEES 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.80 
te Ree 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
lt Se 3.90 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
Oe, Pee 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 
are 3.90 4.05 4.15 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
a Pe 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.90 3.90 3.60 3.60 3.80 3.85 3.85 3.85 
Ly 7: Cs 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.85 4.75 4.45 4.40 4.15 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.60 
iL 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.75 4.95 5.00 5.00 5.00 
lL Se 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 
_ | Mas 4.90 4.85 5.05 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 
eS 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.55 5.00 5.05 5.55 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.15 
S906) 0:5 60's 2.60 2.65 3.20 By t 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.60 4.20 4.25 
RE 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.35 2.50 
BOTS css 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 2 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
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Market History— 
Railroad Spikes, Pittsburgh, 1916-1931 
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Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. 4% “ 
|, PPS 2. 80c 2. 80c 2.80c 70c 2.70c .70¢ 2.70c 2.70c 2.70¢ 2.70c 2.70c 2.65c 
VS 2.80 2.80 80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
SS 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
1928. 2.70 2.75 2.75 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
1927. 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
es 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
2 RS 2.90 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.75 2.80 2.80 2.80 
1924. 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.00 2.95 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.75 2.80 
1923. 2.85 2.90 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.05 
1922. 2.25 2.15 2.05 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.25 2.30 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.75 
1921. 3.65 3.65 3.30 3.30 3.25 3.25 3.00 2.75 2.45 2.35 2.30 2.25 
1920. 3.45 3.70 3.95 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.75 
1919 3.65 3.65 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 
1918 4.00 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
1917. 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.65 3.90 4.20 4.70 6.20 6.50 6.15 5.00 4.75 
1916. 2.15 2.25 2.50 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.25 

Structural Rivets, Pittsburgh, 1913-1931 

Jan. Feb. March April May une July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1931 2.75¢ 2.75c 2.75¢ 75c 2.75¢ .75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75c 2.55¢ 2. 30c 2.25c 2.25¢ 
eS 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.00 2.90 2.90 2.75 2.75 ate 2.75 2.75 
> 2.85 2.90 2.95 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 
i. ee 2.75 2.75 2.80 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
Se 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.95 2.75 2.75 acre 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.75 
1996... .%. 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
OOae vis »'s 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 2.60 
io. eee 2.85 a78 2.75 2.65 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.60 
fos Fae 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.90 
5 See 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.20 2.35 2.40 2.45 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
ae 4.15 3.90 3.70 3.60 3.30 3.00 2.70 2.35 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.30 
<a 4.15 4.40 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.75 4.75 4.50 
RAR 4.40 4.20 4.20 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.90 3.90 3.90 4.00 4.05 
4) age 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.60 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 
EERE 4.25 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.05 §.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.00 4.65 
1916 2.60 2.75 3.10 3.35 3.90 4.25 4.05 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.10 4.25 
oo) Fe 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.75 2.30 2.45 
See 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.50 A .30 1.50 1.45 1.45 
1913 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.10 2 00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.75 

Cast Iron Pipe, New York, 1915-1931 
6-inch and Larger 

Jan. Feb. March April Ma June Jul Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
1931 $38.10 $37.50 $37.50 $37.50 $35.75 $34.50 $33.70 $32.00 $28.50 $29.10 $29.00 $28.00 
SR <n s0 38.5 38.5 38.50 38 38.50 3 38.5 5 38.50 38.50 
1929 38.85 39 39.80 39.05 38.20 38.00 37.90 37.50 37.50 37.50 36.75 36.50 
.., Sy 37.15 36.75 36.75 37.25 37.65 38.25 38.08 37.60 37.60 37.10 37.20 38 
.. ee 49.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 48 47.95 46.00 44.00 38.25 36.90 37.25 37.25 
), ae 51.50 51.50 51.50 52.75 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 
1925 61.05 61.05 60.05 58.15 58.05 57.05 57.05 57.05 56.50 57.05 57.05 57.05 
es 66.10 0 66.10 66.10 66.10 65.10 65.10 64.10 64.10 64.10 62.10 60.60 
1923 56.50 57.30 58 58.70 59.00 59.00 59. 59.20 6 63 62.80 66.60 
>) SRR 47.30 47.30 47 48.80 48 49.80 53.30 54.50 55.30 55.30 55.30 55.30 
oo ee 63.30 63.30 63.30 63.30 61.30 52.70 48.55 47.05 45.30 47.55 47.30 47.30 
eS 67.30 70.30 71.30 73.30 76.30 76.30 76.30 76.30 77.20 77.20 77.20 77.20 
1919 66.20 62.70 61.65 57.70 56.70 52.70 52.70 53.10 54.30 56.70 58.30 61.30 
Ll ee 55.35 55.35 55.35 55.35 56.55 61.35 62.30 62.50 62.70 67.50 67.70 67.70 
ee 41.50 41.50 41.90 51.25 55.50 75 65.50 65.50 65.50 56.50 56.10 54.75 
| See 29.00 29.4 29.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 34.50 41.00 
1915 20.00 20.00 20.25 20.50 20.50 20.50 21.75 22.15 23.40 24.00 25.00 26.40 

Cast Iron Pipe, Chicago, 1915-1931 
6-inch and Larger 

n Feb March April Ma June Jul Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1931 $42.50 $42.50 $43.70 42.10 $42 $42.00 $42.00 $39.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 
eS box 44.4 45.2 45.2 45.2 43.20 44.8 45.2 5 45.20 45 
. SRS 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 
1 aes 36.20 36.20 36.70 38.20 39 39.00 41.45 42.00 42.20 42.70 45 45.20 
(ee 45.7 43.70 44 44.20 43.20 42.80 42.20 38.95 36.20 34.30 35.30 35.30 
soy ee 48.70 49.20 49.20 49.20 49.45 48.95 47.45 47.45 47.80 47.20 47.20 47.20 
| een 49.00 50.20 48.20 46.10 46.95 47.95 48.20 49.20 49.45 49.20 50.20 50.20 
See 56.00 57.20 57.20 56.95 55.40 55.20 52.20 52.70 52.20 50.00 48 47.00 
| le 51.20 53.20 $3.70 55.20 $7.20 57.20 59.20 45 59.20 57.95 56.85 59.20 
1922 41.60 42.10 43 43.85 44.70 46.60 45.55 45.20 47.85 52.20 51.20 51.20 
1921 64.10 10 10 64.10 64.10 51.50 47.60 44.35 42.90 42 42 42.60 
1920.... 67.55 71.30 72.80 74.40 76.80 76.80 76.80 76.80 81.50 83.10 83.10 83.10 
Re: 64.30 61.80 60.55 56.80 54.80 51.80 52.60 54.80 55.80 59.80 59.80 63.80 
5 | Be 54.30 54.30 54.30 54.30 55.50 60. 80 62.05 61.85 61.80 66.80 66.80 66.80 
+ (POR 41.00 41.50 43.70 52.50 55.50 60.75 65.50 65.50 65.50 57.75 52.10 53.50 
lo =e 29.20 2%. 50 29.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 31.00 31.50 35.00 40.50 
ye 23.40 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.70 25.75 26.90 27.90 

Cast Iron Pipe, Birmingham, 1915-1931 
6-inch and Larger 

Jan. Feb. March April Mav June Julv Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Re $37.00 $37.00 $36.50 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 
EES 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37:00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Ren 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
) 29.00 29.00 28.50 30.00 33.50 31.00 32.50 34.00 34.00 35.00 36.40 37.00 
1927 36.00 36.00 36.50 36.00 36.50 34.80 34.00 30.75 29.80 28.75 29.00 29.00 
|, Re 42.00 41.25 40.24 40.00 50.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.40 40.00 39.00 38.00 
1925 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.60 38.50 40.00 40.00 41.00 41 41.75 42.00 42.00 
fe ere 46.80 47.50 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.00 47.00 45.00 44.40 46.00 40.00 
2 Ee 43.00 45.00 45.50 46.75 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 51.00 
Td Spas 35.00 34.00 34.15 34.70 37.00 37.00 37.30 00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
iy) Ree $5.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 42.50 40.00 39.50 38.00 36.50 32.50 35.00 
 Aaeeone 60.00 64.50 6 67.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 72.40 74.00 74.00 74.00 
lp ae 58.75 $5.00 54.56 53.00 52.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 50.00 53.00 56.70 
lo See 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 50.20 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 60.05 
NDET cis 36.00 36.00 37.40 42.40 47.20 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.75 47.25 45.00 46.00 
te, Oe 24.00 24.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.50 5.50 25.50 28.40 35.00 
gt Pee 19.50 19.50 19.50 19,50 19.25 18.65 19.00 19.00 19.40 20.75 21.90 22.65 
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Aerial view of an Arbed works in Luxemburg. Arbed is the commonly used abbreviation 
of Acieries Reunies de Burbach-eich-Dudelange, one of the larger European iron and 
steel manufacturing companies 


European Market Developments 
in 1931 Reviewed 


Reports Prepared by Staff Correspondents 


et ane Wns Cometic Prices =... .. .°. 0. . ew... CO 


International Goodwill Necessary for Trade Revival— 
I ee eee: a aoe 991 





met ees om tieme tor Peo ke es QOD 
Britain Prepares To Protect Her Industry by Tariff—By J. A. Horton . 993 


Germany Sustains Heavy Losses; Faces Grave Difficulties 


Grune vameeemuueme .-. 2. ww... el. 86 
Central Europe Also Affected by Industrial Reverses— 

PY, POU ee tear i tay ee oe. BBB 
France Now Affected by Trade Depression—By J. M. Leon . . . 930 
Belgium's Export Trade Affected by World Depression . . . . . 936 


Italy, See Jan. 11, 1932, issue for Review of Markets 
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European lron and Steel Domestic Prices 


in 1931 


At Works or Furnace 


British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

S 3°64 6 4.4 °6-3..4 Bee 8.8 6 ee 2 8 Oe ew a Se 4A ES de Et 4 £ed 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00. 2-186 2-186 2-186 2-186 2-186 2-186 2-186 2-186 2-18-6 2-186 2-186 2-18-6 
OG DUG WOR so. oo op cbaeekessneeetuel 300 3-00 3-00 3-00 3-00 3-00 3-00 300 300 3-0-0 2-160 2-16-0 
ee SSI eee ee 0-12-0 0O-12-0 0-12-0 0-12-0 0-12-0 0-11-6 0-11-0 0-110 0-11-0 0O-11-0 0-11-6 0-12-6 
OPED ee ere 5-12-6 5-10-99 5-89 5-7-6 5-7-6 5-5-6 5-50 5-50 5-10 5-46 5-7-0 5-7-6 
Se peer ee ee 850 850 850 850 850 850 850 8&50 8&5-0 850 850 8 5-0 
DESTCRORE DOLD... 0s oo cp cakieeelio~wsesn 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-140 7-10-0 7-10-0 7-100 7-00 7-00 7-00 7-00 
DROS: civic ccrencsscgumhensaeevasviss 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 8-15-0 815-0 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank*........... 900 9300 3?00 2?}00 2%}+00 900 +00 200 200 200 +00 200 
Sheets, black, 24 gage......ccscccccccce 8-15-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 815-0 8-15-0 
Sheets, galvanized, ri gage, corrugated... 1l- 3-0 11-0-0 11-0-0 11-00 10-10-9 10-1-5 9-130 9% 7-6 %40 9-146 9-86 92 5-0 
PEGS WG) i veccccvcckavinaekauneme ees 9-10-0 310-0 ?100 3100 7100 9-100 93100 9?00 8100 8-100 8100 8-100 
DNS 6 bed cctseckesesicaaden 9-10-0 3100 9100 9100 7100 9-100 93100 9-100 ?100 9?100 9-100 9-100 


*Delivered 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00. 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 
Basic pig iron......... 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 
Furnace coke... 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 21.40 
OD chce cians’ 110.50 110.50 110.50 110.50 110.50 110.50 110.50 110.50 110.50 110.50 110.50 110.50 
Standard rails... . 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 127 
Merchant bars..... 128 128 128 128 128 128 128 128 128 128 128 128 
RE REA ee ee 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 125 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, 5 millim.... 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 154.50 154.50 
Sheets, black, 1 to 3 millimeters....... : 160 160 160 160 160 160 160 160 160 160 160 160 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.. 330 330 330 330 330 330 330 330 330 410 410 410 
Plain wire........ 207 207 207 207 207 207 207 207 207 207 207 207 
Bands and strips. 148 148 148 148 148 148 148 148 148 148 148 148 


Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00. 290 290 300 300 300 300 285 285 275 275 260 250 
Semi-phosphorus pig iron............... 325 325 325 325 325 325 325 315 315 315 290 285 
Furnace coke... Phshcl «ts ¢ sues 158 158 158 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
SS SAREE bi 490 490 490 490 490 490 490 490 490 420 400 390 
Standard rails.. ig bc oe ale oe 785 785 785 785 785 785 785 785 785 785 785 785 
Merchant bars. . s ee etetink 540 535 530 512 484 460 460 500 500 500 500 500 
Se re Ue ee repre oe 620 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 
Plates, bridge and tank, 5-millimeter..... 760 760 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 675 650 650 
Sheets, black, 0.5-millimeter............ 1210 1210 1200 1195 1170 1160 1150 1140 1140 1080 1020 985 
Sheets, galvanized, 0.6-millim., corrugated 1475 1475 1475 1425 1325 1325 1325 1325 1325 1325 1325 1325 
Plain wire....... its 1200 1200 1100 1100 1055 1025 1000 985 935 935 935 925 
Bands and strips : 690 690 685 680 630 610 590 600 610 625 625 575 


Belgian Prices in Belgian Francs Per Metric Ton 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Foundry pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 500 470 465 465 460 460 460 460 450 410 405 
Basic bessemer pig iron...... 450 440 435 425 420 415 415 415 415 380 375 360 
Furnace coke....... Pe 180 180 185 185 185 185 185 185 185 160 160 160 
NE 4 nw ube 5 ; 680 670 655 660 660 645 632 600 560 530 510 505 
Wire rod...... : er 897 897 873 850 850 850 850 850 850 850 850 850 
Standard rails.. ee 1210 1210 1210 1210 1210 1210 1210 1210 1210 1210 1210 
Merchant bars.... ; ney 740 715 680 680 658 625 640 610 580 560 540 530 
a ates Ake ake paths cea 718 705 675 670 656 620 625 605 575 545 535 530 
Plates, bridge and tank, 5-millimeter..... 850 835 800 790 765 745 730 710 695 675 655 640 
Sheets, black, 0.5-millimeter, annealed and 

straightened Se Be ne kes 1700 1800 1800 1800 1750 1700 1675 1650 1625 1625 1600 
Plain wire........ . 1650 1650 1650 1600 1600 1600 1600 1600 1600 1500 1500 1500 
Bands and strips : See 975 975 1025 1075 1075 900 750 710 710 710 710 
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International Goodwill Is Necessary 
To Assure Strong Trade Revival 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 
European Manager, STEEL 


the reviews of the steel industry in the 

various countries of Europe which fol- 

low point to one conclusion: Acute de- 
pression in the form of restricted orders and 
falling prices, with a resultant curtailment of 
production. 

Events in 1931 moved swiftly, from the time 
when financial difficulties in Austria came to 
a head until the departure of the pound ster- 
ling from gold standard. The ingenuity of man 
could not cope with the magnitude of the prob- 
lems involved. By the time preventive meas- 
ures could begin to take effect, the tide of de- 
struction had moved on and further salient 
points had given way. 

World prices dropped to a record low level, 
lower than that prevailing early in 1914. The 
prices at which export orders for merchant steel 
were taken left no margin of profit and in many 
cases every ton of steel sold resulted in a loss. 
Works were confronted with the alternatives 
of accepting unprofitable business, accumulat- 
ing stocks, or closing down altogether. 

Steel production reached its lowest point 
since 1922. The world statistics given on 
pages 148 and 149 show that thirteen years 
after the conclusion of the war, steel output 
has moved backward and lost in two years the 
advance which it took seven years to achieve. 


D RAMATICALLY and without exception 


Great Britain and Germany Hardest Hit 


Among the leading nations of Europe, Ger- 
many and Great Britain were the most serious- 
ly affected. Germany’s buying power was im- 
paired through a succession of financial crashes 
and by inability on the part of the state and 
municipalities to repay short term loans and ob- 
tain fresh capital. A considerable decline in 
the activities of the home market resulted, 
which was only partly made up by export trade, 
and that at low profit. With all her splendid 
equipment and organizing ability, Germany can 
only hope to see the recovery of her steel indus- 
tries when an international solution is found 
to the many involved problems now under con- 
sideration. This means that no serious revival 
can be looked for until well into 1932. 

In Great Britain the worst of the crisis ap- 
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pears to have been overcome and the outlook at 
the beginning of the new year is more hopeful. 
One must go back several years to detect the 
particular causes of the British depression. Con- 
ditions deteriorated as time went by and 
reached a climax in September last year. In 
1931, steel consumption decreased by about one 
million tons, imports continued to stream into 
the country to the detriment of national pro- 
duction, and actually exceeded exports, which 
dwindled to barely two million tons. 


National Government Gives Confidence 


With the advent of the national government, 
however, the steel industry regained confidence, 
mainly owing to the assurance that protection 
would soon be afforded by means of a tariff. In 
the meantime the depreciation of the pound 
sterling had already enabled British exporters 
to improve their position in foreign markets. 
An upward trend in British steel production can 
therefore be anticipated early in the year. The 
other nations of Europe were diversely affected 
by adverse conditions; in every case output was 
restricted, and the steelworks experienced a 
serious curtailment of profits, when they did 
not sustain heavy losses. 

It is a notable fact that the European steel 
entente was unable to alleviate the difficulties 
with which the industry was faced. Through- 
out the year the influence of the entente was 
scarcely felt. Restriction of output was caused 
mainly by force of circumstances, and all ef- 
forts to stem the tide were unavailing. 

However, the frame of the entente remains 
and it is hoped that around it a new and more 
effective structure may be built. It is even pos- 
sible that once Britain regains command of her 
markets and feels sufficiently protected, she 
may join hands with the Continent with a view 
to allocating export markets and taking meas- 
ures to maintain economic prices. 

Although the new year has started on a path 
bristling with difficulties, there are distinct pos- 
sibilities of improvement, provided that a spirit 
of conciliation and a constructive purpose pre- 
vail internationally. A revival of South Amer- 
ican and Far Eastern markets also is a neces- 
sary condition. 
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European Iron 


in 1931 


F.o.b. Ports of Shipment 


British Prices in Pounds 


Ja 
£s 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Middlesbrough .. 2-18-6 
Basic, Middlesbrough... . . +00 
Hematite, East Coast 3-10-0 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets. > ; . 5-12-6 
Wire rox 8—-10-0 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails 8- 5-0 
Merchant bars.... 7-15-0 
Structural shapes.. . 7-15-0 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank 8- 5-0 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 8-15-0 
Sheets, galvani ized, 24 gage, corrugated 1l- 3-0 
Bands and strips.......... 1; 9-10-0 
Plain wire, base... is 9-10-0 
Galvanized wire, base.... 14—- 0-0 
Wire nails, base......... 11- 0-0 
Tinplate, base box 108 pounds 0-15-9 
FPerromanganese®......ccccccvceses 19—- 6-0 
*Delivered Atlantic Seaboard, duty paid 
German 
Jan. 
&-0: 4 
PIG IRON 
Foundry, No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00 2-10-0 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
NR iis 24 whdieh ohine-eee > 3-12-0 
Wire rod 5—15-0 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails.. ie .. 610-0 
Merchant bars........ ... 4-3-6 
Structural shapes ; . sn l5-O 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank 4-16-9 
Sheets, black, 24 gage...... . 8- 2-6 
Sheets, avadiuel, 24 gage, corrugated. .. 10-10-0 
Bands and strips. .. 412-0 
Plain wire, base.... .. 5-7-6 
Galvanized wire, base . &15-0 
enh WR MOOG, ghs's 2 bic Cadic eyes ee 5-10-0 
Ferromanganese, f.o.b. port ‘of shipment 14—- 0-0 


French Prices in Gold Pounds Sterling 


Jan. 
£ed 

PIG IRON 
Foundry, No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00 .. 2-12-00 
Basic bessemer........ oak .. 2-80 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
— fy 9 ea ; 3— 8-6 
Wire 5-15-0 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails . 6-10-0 
RIE WOES. oi ance posse name sae sh 4— 3-0 
Structural shapes............-eeeeeeees 3-13-0 
Plates, bridge and t ank, 5 millimeters ; 4-14-6 
Sheets, black, 0.5-millimeter. . 811-3 
Sheets, galv anized, 24 gage, corrugated.. .. 10-13-9 
Bands and strips. .. © + Ny v4 4-12-6 
Plain wire, base o~ FO 
Galvanized wire, base.. 6-15 : 

5 Ss 


W ire nails, base 


a 

IG IRON 
bonuiey, No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00. 2-12-0 
Basic bessemer...... : 2- 8-0 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets we, Wire 3-10 -6 
MNISHED STERL oe 
FINISHED STEKL 
Standard rails..... 6~-10—-0 
Merchant bars..... 4 3-0 
Structural shapes.......... " 3—13-0 
Plates, bridge and tank, 5 millim eters.... 4-146 
Sheets, black, 0.5-millimeter.... wees 811-3 
Sheets, galv anized, 24 gage, corrug ated... 10-13-9 
Bands and strips Be 4-12-6 
Plain wire, base. ... §— 7-6 
Galvanized wire, base 6-15-0 
Wire nails, base 5- 8-0 
222 


Feb. March April 
a wae Oe fy ae Be: eae 
2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 
3-00 3-00 3-00 
3-100 3-90 3-7-0 
5-10-6 5-89 5-7-6 
8-10-0 8-10-0 8-100 
8-50 850 8- 5-0 
7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 
7-150 7-15-0 7-15-0 
8-50 850 8 50 
8-15-0 8-15-0 8-15-0 
1l- 0-0 11-00 11- 0-0 
9-100 9-10-0 9-100 
9-10-0 910-0 910-0 
14- 0-0 12-10-0 12-10-0 
1l- 00 11-0-0 11l- 0-0 
0-15-6 0-15-6 0-15-6 
16- 9-0 _ 16- 9-0 16- 7-0 


Prices in Gold 


F.o.b. Rotterdam or 


Feb. March April 
£e 4&2 2d Ss 
2-10-0 2-100 2-10-0 
3-12-00 3-60 3-7-0 
5-100 5-50 5— 5-0 
6-10-0 6-10-00 6-10-0 
3-186 3-16-6 3-17-6 
3-116 3—10-0 3-10-6 
4-15-0 4100 411-0 
8-26 826 82 
10-10-0 10-10-0 10-10-0 
4-120 410-0 9-0 
5- 7-6 5- 2-6 - 0-0 
6-120 6-100 6-7-6 
5-10-0 5-7-6 5-— 3-9 
12-50 900 90-0 


Sterling Per Gross Ton 


May June July Aug. Sept. 
0.48 £.8, @ 2 6 dB 2d 8 
2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 2-18-6 

- - 3- 0-0 3- 0-0 3—- 0-0 
3— 5-6 3- 3-6 3— 3-0 3— 2-0 3- 3-0 
5-7-5 5-5-5 5-5 5-5-0 5- 1-3 
8-10-0 8-10-00 8-10-0 8-10-0 8-10-0 
8-50 850 850 8 5-0 8- 5-0 
7—13-0 7- 7-6 7—- 0-0 7—- 0-0 7— 0-0 
7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7—-15-0 7—15-0 
8-50 850 850 85 8- 5-0 
8-15-0 8-150 8-15-0 8-15-0 8-15-0 
10-16-0 10—- 1-5 9-13-6 966 9% 46 
9-100 93-100 9-100 9-100 92-i0-0 
9-10-0 9-100 ?3?100 9% 00 8-100 
12-10-0 12-10-0 12-10-0 12-10—-0 12-100 
1l- 0-O 11-0-0 11-00 11-00 11-00 
0-15-3 0-143 0-140 013-6 0-140 
16e- 9-0 ‘(17-46 17-96 17- 9-6 17- 9-6 


Pounds Per Metric Ton 


Northern Sea Ports 


Mey June July Aug. Sept. 
£33 @ 6°68 we 8 2 Se 
2-10-0 2-100 2-89 2-89 2-8-9 
3- 5-3 3-50 350 3-26 300 
S50 5-50 5-50 S-5-0 5-2-6 
6-100 6-100 6-100 6100 6-100 
3-16-4 3-10-9 3-100 3-10-0 3— 3-6 
3— 8-6 — 66 3- 60 3- 60 3- 1-6 
4-10-3 4-26 420 41-0 3-170 
-00 80 8-00 7-150 7-15-0 
10-10-0  10-10-0 10-10-0 10- 5-0 10- 0/0 
476 450 450 420 410 
5-00 5- 5-10 5- 1- 5— 1-3 
6-50 650 650 650 6-50 
5-00 5-0-0 5-16 5-2-6 5-2-6 
900 9300 900 9-00 90-0 


Per Metric Ton 


F.o.b. Channel Ports or Antwerp 


Feb. March April 
60: 4 6.84 8 

2-100 2-90 2-96 
2- 8-0 2-7-6 2-7-6 
3- 86 3-66 3-60 
5-10-0 5-5-0 5— 5-0 
6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 
3-18-9 3-16-6 3-15-6 
3+10-9 3-86 3-— 80 
4-110 4-7-9 4-6-0 
8—- 7-6 8— 4-6 8- 3-6 
10—- 6-3 10—- 2-6 10- 2-6 
+-10- 6 4—- 8-0 4— 7-6 
5- 2-6 5- 1-0 4-19-6 
6-15-0 6-12-6 6-11-3 
S- 5-0 S-3-6 5-1-9 


Gold Pounds Sterling Per 


May June July Aug. Sept. 
es ae fe ee 8 Se SC eS Se Ee ee 
2-9-0 2-7-6 2-80 2-7-6 2-7-6 
2-7-6 2-60 2-60 2-60 2 5-6 
3- 4-0 3 2-6 3- 3-0 3— 1-6 2-17-0 
5-5-0 5-50 5-5-0 5S-5-0 5-2-6 
6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 
3-12-0 3-10-6 3-10-0 3-7-0 3- 3-6 
3- 7-0 3-5-9 3-60 3-46 31-6 
446 41-0 41-0 3-186 3-15-6 
8- 1-3 800 7-186 7-180 7-180 
10- 7-6 10-0-0 10-00 9%10-0 818-9 
4- 7-0 4— 3-0 4— 3-6 4- 3-6 4— 1-3 
4-18-6 4-19-3 5- 0-6 5- 1-3 5- 1-3 
6—- 9-0 6- 4-3 6—- 3-0 6— 3-9 6- 3-9 
S00 5-00 S10 S—-2-6 5-2-6 


Metric Ton 


F.o.b. Antwerp 


Feb March April 
9 6.83 8 2 8 
2-10-0 2-90 2-9-6 
2- 8-0 2— 7-6 2- 7-6 
3-— 8-0 3 5—0 3- 5-0 
5-100 S-5-0 5- 5-0 
6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 
3-18-9 3-166 3-17-0 
3-10-9 3- 86 3-9-0 
4-110 47-9 466 
8 7-6 850 8 3-9 
10—- 6-3 10- 2-6 10— 2-6 
410-6 480 4 7-6 
5-2-6 S5S-1-0 419-6 
6-15-0 6-12-6 6-11-3 
5-5-0 5-3-6 5~ 1-9 


May June July Aug. Sept. 
“OS Re aa Oe oe el ae ae Or ee 
2- 9-0 2- 7-6 2 80 2- 7-6 2-— 7-6 
2- 7-6 2-60 260 2-60 2-5-6 
3- 4-0 3— 2-6 3— 3-0 3— 1-6 2-—17-0 
5-5-0 5-5-0 5-50 5-5-0 5-2-6 
6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 
3-12-0 3-106 3-100 3-60 3- 3-6 
3-7-0 3-5-9 3-60 346 3 1-6 
446 410 41-0 3-18-6 3—15-6 
8— 1-3 8— 0-0 7-18-6 7-18-0 7-18-0 
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Britain Prepares To Protect 
Her Industry by Tariff Wall 


BY J. A. HORTON 
British Correspondent, STEEL 


HE record of 1931 must neces- 
sarily be written so as to lay 
emphasis on the last few months 
of the year, seeing that Britain 
went off the gold standard in Septem- 
ber. Since then, events have followed 
quickly upon each other. A strong 
national government was returned in 
October, and less than a month after- 
wards came the anti-dumping bill. 
At*the beginning of the year the 
British steel industry was in an un- 
healthy condition. With a hesitating 
demand and shaky prices, the tone 
was anything but confident, though 
some bold prophets pointed to the old 
phrase: “The darkest hour is before 
the dawn.” There was, in fact, no 
major movement in the trade in the 
first six months. 


Heavy Steel Prices Hold 


In order to stimulate business in 
the domestic market and discourage 
the buying of foreign material, the 
Steel association, at a meeting in Jan- 
uary, increased the rebates on plates, 
beams and sections, thus increasing 
the preference to buyers who pledged 
themselves not to touch imported steel. 
Curiously enough, there has been no 
adjustment of heavy steel prices since 
that date, despite pressure from ship- 
builders and other users of heavy ma- 
terial who considered they had a good 
claim for special treatment at the 
hands of British steelmakers. 

In those branches of the trade, how- 
ever, where buying and selling took 
place in a free market (as distinct 
from that controlled by an associa- 
tion), the pressure of competition and 
anxiety to keep mills at work brought 
down prices considerably. Soft billets 
in January cost £5 12s 6d upward per 
ton; by August they were down to 
£5 5s, and not until October was there 
any indication of a rally. Then the 
position was influenced by the pros- 
pect of a tariff on foreign steel to the 
extent that British makers decided to 
tighten up quotations, an _ effort 
crowned with considerable success. 

Pig iron producers displayed re- 
markable coolness in the crisis with 
which they were faced during the 
year. Makers in the Middlesbrough 
district never once swerved from the 
price of £2 18s 6d fixed for No. 3 
foundry, 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon. In 
the Midlands it was not possible to 
maintain the position so firmly, but 
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after a drop of 5s in May it was abun- 
dantly clear that furnacemen were de- 
termined not to show a weak front to 
the demands for cheaper pig iron, and, 
in fact, no change was made there- 
after. 

Broadly speaking, the passing of the 
gold standard, the depreciation of 
sterling, and the return of a strong 
national government to power likely 
to introduce measures designed to as- 
sist the industry, all helped to foster 
a feeling of confidence in eventual re- 
habilitation and restoration. 


Raw Materials Lead Gain 


The gain in actual business was 
most marked in the raw material in- 
dustry. Everywhere pig iron pro- 
ducers added to their order books con- 
tracts covering thousands of tons for 
delivery to the end of the year. If 
they had been so _ disposed they 
could have taken business over a 
longer period, but a_ tempering 
spirit of caution influenced them 
in refusing to become _ involved 
in business which contained a certain 
element of risk in view of a possible 
upward turn in values. The buying 
movement was partly accounted for by 
the fact that stocks at consumers’ 
works had been allowed to become 
depleted, almost ‘to vanishing point, 
during the slump. 

Shortly after the first burst of ex- 
citement had subsided there was nat- 
urally some reaction and_ traders 


paused to take stock of the position. 
As already indicated, the improvement 
in business was more marked in pig 
iron than in steel. Steelworks had be- 
come accustomed to working spasmod- 
ically, owing to the very poor specifi- 
cations available from the heavy in- 
dustries such as shipbuilding, struc- 
tural engineering and railroad work. 
An alteration in this state of affairs 
obviously could not be expected in a 
week nor a month. There were signs 
at the beginning of November that 
these branches were showing a little 
more life and showing promise for the 
future. 


October Saw Tide Turn 


The turn of the tide as regards out- 
put came in October. In January, 
1931, production of pig iron totaled 
337,200 tons, and steel ingots and cast- 
ings amounted to 402,200 tons. With 
a few minor fluctuations, output fell 
slowly until in September pig iron 
totaled only 248,200 tons, and only 62 
furnaces were in blast. With the al- 
tered financial conditions in October, 
four furnaces were relighted, and 
there was an increase of some 34,000 
tons in production. 

The lowest point touched by steel 
during the year was in August, when 
only 357,300 tons were made. A week’s 
shutdown for holidays accounted for 
a considerable proportion of the drop. 
September found an improvement with 
100,500 tons, and by the end of October 
the total was 457,400 tons, the nearest 
point toward March, the peak month, 
when 500,100 tons of steel were pro- 
duced. 

Overseas business throughout the 
year was unsatisfactory from the point 
ef view of the British exporter. For 
many months imports exceeded ex- 
ports on a tonnage basis. In the first 
ten months of 1931 exports totaled 
1,609,658 tons, while imports amount- 
ed to 2,205,694 tons. Even with a 
world-wide slump prevailing, 93,815 
tons of forge and foundry pig iron 











British Business Progress in 1931 


(Gross tons 000 omitted) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel 
Pigiron No. fur-* ingots 


Monthly andferro- nacesin an 
ave. Coal alloys blast castings 
oo Sees 23,951 855 338 639 
| EE 19,814 551 132 710 
| SER! 21,393 632 162 803 
ass cee 0, 516 76 608 
1931 
iss SS ae Kien ee 337 83 402 
etn vsues 18,920 318 81 486 
eS See 19,391 357 81 500 
pS 18,574 323 78 397 
RS eS 17,287 347 80 435 
oR hol 17,831 324 76 429 
July 17,083 317 70 429 
See 16,110 276 64 357 
a ee 959 248 62 400 
SS PPO pee 19,670 284 66 457 
pS a ee 18,200 313 66 429 


*Average for 1913; on last day of year or month for subsequent figures; 


scrap excluded. 





IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Pig iron Pigiron 

Iron and ferro- Furnace and ferro- 
ore alloys Steelf Coke alloys Steelt 
603 18.0 168 ‘om 93.7 320 
370 9.9 231 133 37.9 317 
574 12.8 222 138 45.5 319 
345 26.0 216 129 26.4 237 
207 23.3 198 154 18.8 149 
180 20.8 156 108 13.8 130 
211 22.8 188 96 15.8 154 
184 26.1 167 106 13.7 174 
191 27.6 200 48 22.0 146 
202 29.6 217 71 ae .a 135 
176 21.0 210 97 19.4 149 
155 25.2 177 137 12.2 132 
109 15.9 204 124 12.8 126 
135 30.6 245 185 14,3 145 
175 24.3 196 112 17,0 144 


tIncludes iron castings, but 
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were imported in the same period, 
compared with 47,117 tons in 12 
months in the prosperous times of 
1913. 

It is significant that the record of 
October, following the changed posi- 
tion of the pound, gave an increase in 
tonnage of nearly 20 per cent in the 
imports of crude iron and steel, but a 
decrease in the imports of rolling mills 
products and of finished goods, the de- 
crease being substantial in respect of 
rolling mill products. 


Improvement Starts In October 


In October Britain exported 158,812 
tons of steel and iron, valued at £2,- 
363,954. This was an improvement 
on the two months immediately pre- 
ceding, the galvanized sheet and tin 
plate trades showing some recovery 
from the low level to which they had 
sunk. Another branch which made a 
better return was that concerned with 
hoops and skelp; the tonnage was 
more than doubled. In the ten months 
the total value of iron and steel ex- 
ports was £25,027,499, against £44,- 
858,297 in the corresponding period 
of 1930. 

Foreign shippers were particularly 
active toward the end of the year, hav- 
ing been quick to realize that the day 
was fast passing in which goods of 
every description could be dumped in 
British ports without let or hindrance. 
In South Wales there was a consider- 
able increase in the landings of con- 
tinental bars and billets, which could 
only be attributed to a desire to fore- 
stall duties. 

With regard to the prospects for the 
future, it is most unlikely that the 
very substantial steel import business 
will come to a sudden end. Such a 
thing would be well nigh impossible, 
owing to the problems involved. Nev- 
ertheless, matters came to such a pitch 
that in November the body of opinion 
in favor of some sort of protection, 
whether in the form of a tariff or 


dumping duty is not of much conse- 
quence, was stronger than ever. 
Indeed, the cry went up that unless 
something was done. quickly the Brit- 
ish steel trade was in danger of extinc- 
tion. A striking instance of the help- 
lessness of the position is to be found 
in the fact that the firm of Dorman, 
Long & Co. Ltd., Middlesbrough, famed 
the world over for its structural engi- 
neering enterprise, particularly on the 
Sydney bridge, has not paid any divi- 
dend on its preferred ordinary shares 
over a period of seven years. Unfor- 
tunately, that is only one of the many 


- British firms in the steel industry 


which have been unable to earn profits. 
Concurrently with the reduction of 
activities in the iron and steel indus- 
try, imports of foreign iron ores into 
Great Britain dropped from 3,674,826 
gross tons in the first ten months of 
1930 to 1,749,813 tons in the same 
period of 1931. Imports of scrap de- 
creased proportionately. The coal in- 
dustry, which was already hit by the 
curtailing of export trade, was fur- 
ther depressed by the reduced demand 
from the metallurgical works. 


Expect Aid From Tariff 


A reasonable prospect of improve- 
ment in 1932 seems assured. The gen- 
eral impression is that the exchange 
position will be against the pound 
sterling for some time, thus acting as 
a deterrent against imports and reduc- 
ing export prices, and that the home 
manufacturers’ position will be fur- 
ther strengthened by a tariff. Such a 
tariff will probably apply to all cate- 
gories of iron and steel commodities 
from pig iron to the finished product, 
and including semifinished steel, fol- 
lowing an ascending scale. 

It is not desired that the tariff 
should be prohibitive; it would be com- 
paratively low for pig iron, and rise 
gradually to the more finished prod- 
uct. It is expected, however, that a 
clause may be inserted in the act, pro- 
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British Iron and Steel Exports 


(Gross tons) 


Principal Commodities 
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viding for extra duty in the case of 
dumping or abnormal imports. The 
objections on the part of consumers 
are showing signs of subsiding, and a 
national outlook seems to take the 
place of the more sectional feeling that 
prevailed previously. 


Prices May Be Lowered 


It is predicted in some quarters that 
with the relighting of more pig iron 
furnaces and a duty on imported pig 
iron, British producers will be able 
to lower their price by a substantial 
amount. Sir William Larke, director 
of the National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers, stated recently 
his satisfaction that the government 
had taken powers to insure that their 
mandate to restore prosperity to indus- 
try was not made impossible of fulfill- 
ment in the near future by an influx 
of imports during the time they nat- 
urally required for devising their per- 
manent fiscal policy, and at the steps 
they were taking to secure that the ad- 
verse balance of trade was not in- 
creased. 


Iron and steel manufacturers in Brit- 
ain were, therefore, confident that 
whenever the necessity arose, these 
powers would be exercised in such a 
manner as would secure the best in- 
terests of the industry and of the na- 
tion by increasing the employment 
capacity of iron and steel. 


The volume of orders in the various 
iron and steel centers is definitely on 
the increase, and inquiries have been 
more numerous. Increased interest in 
shipbuilding is expected in the spring, 
judging by the present outlook. Some 
improvement in the demand for gal- 
vanized sheets has been experienced 
among makers in South Wales, Scot- 
land and the Midlands, but it has not 
been possible to maintain the better 
standard of prices achieved in October. 


Tin Plate Trade Gains 


Output is on the increase in the 
Welsh tin plate trade, and the de- 
pressed condition of sterling enabled 
exporters to re-enter markets which 
had long been closed to them. The 
precarious position of the nonferrous 
metal markets, however, has been a 
source of great anxiety among users 
of tin and spelter. It seems fairly cer- 
tain to assume that in Britain indus- 
try generally the prospects of recov- 
ery are good, but the year 1932 must 
be a period of rebuilding and readjust- 
ment, especially for the iron and steel 
trades. Much ground needs to be 
made up, and success can only be 
achieved by patient plodding. 

Solution of world problems is on 
the way and will add to stability of 
business in all countries. Interrela- 
tions have become so close.that Brit- 
ish trade is bound up with the 
Continent and the United States, fac- 
tors affecting one being felt strongly 
by each of the others. 
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Germany MeetsHeavy Losses; 
Faces Grave Difficulties 


BY DR. E. H. REGENSBURGER 
German Correspondent, STEEL 


F THE leading nations in 

Continental Europe, Germany 

suffered most in 1931 from 

curtailment of production 
and business depression. The year 
started under a cloud and from the 
time the crash of the Credit-Anstalt, 
the leading Austrian bank, occurred 
in the middle of May, conditions de- 
teriorated rapidly. 

One characteristic of the German 
steel trade was that domestic prices 
remained practically at a fixed level, 
which was 35 per cent above world 
level at the end of the year. It is ex- 
pected that the German government 
will take steps to insure a reduction 
of steel prices for the home consum- 
er. Partly due to these high prices, 
sales to domestic consumers during 
the year were considerably reduced 
and, in the case of merchant bars, 
deliveries were only 36 per cent of 
the quota fixed by the association. 


Most Makers Passed Dividends 


It is estimated that the output of 
raw steel during the year 1931 was 
more than 26 per cent below that of 
1930, and nearly 48 per cent less than 
in 1929. For pig iron the reduction 
was of still greater proportion and 
the number of furnaces blowing on 
the last day of October was 47, against 
63 at the end of 1930. 

Practically all the important Ger- 
man iron and steel concerns had to 


pass their dividend last year and will 
have to follow a similar course for the 
financial year ending in 1932. The 
United Steel Works Corp., which amal- 
gamates the steelworks of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian district and _ controls 
nearly 50 per cent of the steel output 
of Germany, registered a decrease in 
its total sales for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30 from 1,261,000,000 Reichs- 
marks to 843,000,000 Reichsmarks, a 
reduction of 33 per cent. This decrease 
applied particularly to domestic sales. 


Exports Brought No Profit 


Export sales, which constituted 44 
per cent of total sales, were made at 
unprofitable prices. The fact that the 
unfilled orders of the United Steel 
Works Corp. at the end of the year 
were only 40.8 per cent of the monthly 
average of 1929-30 constitutes a bad 
omen for the start of the year 1932. 

The activities of the home market 
followed a downward trend practically 
without a break, with the exception of 
a few short-lived spurts. Domestic 
deliveries of semifinished steel, rail- 
road track material, structural 
shapes and merchant bars advanced 
from 190,700 metric tons in January 
to 199,700 tons in March, but in 
September they were only 115,900 
tons, compared with 225,000 tons in 
September, 1930, and 438,715 tons 
in September, 1929. 

In their efforts to keep plant in 








German Business Progress in 1931 
(Metric tons 000 omitted) 


PRODUCTION* 
tee 

Pig iron No. fur-t ingots 
Mo nad lente naces in and 
ave, Coke alloys blast castings 
ae 2,639 910 204 993 
OF 2,822 985 101 1,210 
are 1,117 95 1,354 
eS 808 63 962 
1931 
oe SS dee Wan 2,240 603 61 773 

eb. 2,012 520 53 760 
March... 2,120 560 56 811 
April. . 1,850 529 58 743 
May 1,867 555 59 744 
June 1,883 575 61 779 
uly 1,954 569 59 803 

MR cts Shews 1,861 499 56 689 
Ge ee 1,777 438 49 593 
Oct 1,790 434 47 603 
Mo. avg...... 1,935 528 47 730 


IMPORTSt EXPORTSt 
Pig iron Pig iron 
and ferro- and ferro- 
alloys Steel g Coke alloys Steel g 
il 41 534 71 470 
26 174 740 25 395 
15 137 888 36 448 
14 94 664 19 381 
10 68 590 10 363 
a 80 557 318 
9 84 561 8 361 
10 90 438 8 336 
12 83 365 21 346 
13 79 442 47 323 
11 73 548 23 290 
11 64 588 12 307 
10 55 653 15 386 
10 47 627 12 401 
10.5 72 537 16 343 


*Figures for 1913 are for Germany in her present boundaries; tOn last day of year or month; tFigures 
for 1913 for pre-war boundaries, and include Luxemburg; g Includes iron castings and scrap. 
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operation and to limit unemployment, 
the works began to accumulate con- 
siderable stocks, and at the same 
time increased their endeavors to 
market their production to foreign 
countries. September exports made 
a particularly good showing, owing 
to the shipment of large tonnages 
which had been contracted for by 
Soviet Russia early in the summer. 
An aggregate of over 300,000 metric 
tons of iron and steel products was 
ordered by Russia in the course of 
the year, including 120,000 tons of 
merchant bars, 120,000 tons of plates 
and sheets, and 60,000 tons of semi- 
finished steel and structural shapes. 


When the bulk of these contracts 
was completed, the occupation of 
the works declined, in October, to 
about 35 per cent of capacity, at 
which time a little relief was obtained 
through the placing of orders from 
the German railroads. 


The relative importance of export 
business was a conspicuous feature 
of German activities in the steel 
market in 1931, and German exports 
of iron and steel, including scrap, 
during the first 10 months of the 
year were 3,609,117 metric tons, 
against 4,097,522 tons in the same 
period of 1930, a decrease of only 
12 per cent. This export business, 
however, was taken at prices which 
in mest cases resulted in a loss, the 
export price of merchant bars being 
£3 (gold) in November, compared 
with £5 5s at the beginning of the 
year. It is true that the Russian con- 
tracts were taken at relatively high 
prices, but the terms of payment 
were hardly satisfactory, since they 
consisted of acceptances running be- 
tween 14 and 24 months, and this 
did not help the works finances to 
any great extent. 


High Domestic Prices Hurt 


Imports of iron and steel into 
Germany in the first 10 months of 
the year amounting to 842,251 met- 
ric tons, declined by 26 per cent in 
tonnage and 33 per cent in value as 
compared with the preceding year. 
These imports would have been still 
lower if Germany’s competitors in 
western Europe had not taken ad- 
vantage of the high German domestic 
prices, which enabled them to cap- 
ture substantial orders, particularly 
for light-gage sheets, plain wire and 
wire nails. The balance between 
exports and imports continues to be 
well in favor of German trade. 

The reduction of activities in the 
German steel industry resulted in the 
dismissal of a considerable number 
of workers, but in order to limit 
these dismissals there were also re- 
ductions in the number of working 
hours per week and reductions in 
wages. In September the average 
number of working hours per week 
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WE TOO- 
HAVE BEEN 
AT WORK 





Now 1931 is behind us. It was a 
lean year in the steel industry —a 
year of emergencies—a year of 
problems—a year of work. But 
to many it was a year of opportu- 
nity, as well. Opportunity for cut- 
ting costs, for discarding anti- 
quated equipment, for installing 
more efficient systems, devising 
short cuts, modernizing plants. As 
a result, the steel industry faces the 
new year with its house in better 
order. Ready for better business, 
which is already on the horizon. 

We, too, have been at work— 
We, too, can report accomplish- 


ment, in the development of 


*Penola Heavy Duty Roller Bear- 
ing Lubricant X Series, for roll- 
ing mills, and of *Penola Leaded 
Compound, for gears and adjacent 
bearings. 

With these two Series, some of 
the industry’s most important lubri- 
cation problems have been solved. 
Increased speeds and greater pres- 
sures, expected from the new 
equipment, are made possible. 

Our specialty is steel mill lubri- 
cation. If you have any trouble- 
some lubrication problems, we 
will be glad to study them for 
you. Our engineers are at your 


disposal. * Pamphlets sent on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUBRICATING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


1885 — FT beica tion in the Steel Gudustey —1932 


A Subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
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in the Rhenish-Westphalian district 
was 41, and the average wage per 
worker per month was 157 Reichs- 
marks. Further wage reductions are 
being negotiated. 

The pig iron market was particu- 
larly dull throughout the year, and 
only 3 per cent of the output was 
exported, making a total of 156,985 
metric tons for the first 10 months. 
Fifty per cent of these shipments 
went to Russia. Imports of pig iron 
into Germany in the corresponding 
period were only 102,510 metric tons. 
Domestic prices were reduced by 
about 3 per cent at the beginning of 
the year, and then remained fixed 
at 78 Reichsmarks per ton for found- 
ry pig iron, containing 2.5 to 3 per 
cent silicon. 


Scrap and Ore a Burden 


The scrap market was unsatisfac- 
tory, and scrap quotations dropped 
by about 50 per cent during the year. 
A serious situation continues to pre- 
vail with respect to iron ore on ac- 
count of the important contracts pre- 
viously made with Swedish firms, 
which contracts run to the year 1942. 
The Swedish mines, however, have 
agreed to the postponing of deliveries 
and to cancellation of deliveries not 
made in 1931, with the result that 
terman imports of iron ore declined 
from 12,241,705 metric tons in the 
first ten months of 1930 to 6,340,- 
723 tons in the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Already at the end of 1930 the 
value of German stocks of iron ore 
was estimated at 80,000,000 Reichs- 
marks. 

The outlook for the year 1932 is 
most uncertain. The difficulties with 
which Germany is faced in her own 
market are added to by such dis- 
turbing influences as the fluctuations 
in the sterling rate and the almost 
certain imposition of a tariff against 
foreign goods in Great Britain. 





Central Europe Has Share 


Of Industrial Depression 


BY DR. ING. TILLE 


Special Correspondent 


S FAR as the iron and steel 
industry is concerned, the 
general economic crisis in 
central and eastern Europe 

manifested itself in the course of 
1931 in a further reduction of the 
output of pig iron and raw steel. The 
level of domestic prices did not, it is 
true, suffer a serious drop, but in 
spite of this, the tendency of the 
iron and steel markets was, on the 
whole, a falling one. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, iron and steel 
prices had been reduced by an av- 
erage of 7 per cent toward the end 
of 1930. This, however, did not 
bring about any revival of the mar- 
ket; on the contrary, sales decreased 
still further, and this resulted in a 
reduction of the output of pig iron 
and steel amounting to about 15 per 
cent and 12 per cent respectively in 
comparison with 1930. In every 
branch of the industry investments 
were restricted to the minimum, and 
the steel industry found itself with 
considerable lack of employment. 


Czecho-Slovak Exports Important 


The Czecho-Slovak steelworks 
syndicate was prolonged up to the 
end of 1940. Czecho-Slovakia still 
remains affiliated to the internation- 
al cartels, such as the IRMA (Inter- 
national Rail Makers Association), 
the EJA (European Steel Entente), 
the IWV (International Wire Rod 
Syndicate) and the IWECO (Inter- 








German Iron and Steel Exports 


(Metric tons) 


Principal Commodities 


he BONO, 0 i eiehbicd dn6b'd ek Hach 4406050 VER Es Orde Rea 
ee NES IEP Oey FeO Tee Fy ee eee 
Ingots and semifinished steel...............000005 
ee P| a ere er Serre ey oie 
Oe OE Ee PO ee rg re eet 
Plates and sheets, black and galvanized........... 
EEE OEP ET ees Pete eae 
Wire rod and wire products..... SIRE EE RE 
Wire nails, screws, nuts and bolts................ 
eee ES | rere ears < 
TOR, NS NE BE ac vies cde eines ccean ven 
eee Pa a ee ee ee eee 
Forgings and malleable castings...............+.. 
FRR Serer er err eT ree 
Other iron castings, except malleable.............. 
Anchors, anvils, hammers, blocks, etc............. 
NE CR nk nd cane i Wha 0's kb ae aca kk bd be we Se ks 
WORN WONNG, GURL kas cen cvcceseceddtivces a’ 
NS 4's 05004 Knee hes 62 i Comte deeds candice 


TOTAL, including items not specified........... 
ee ee errr Tine e ee ee Le 


TOTAL: eee GO0OR. «ous s 0.600ccduds achein> 


eee ewe ween 


(First nine months) 








1931 1930 1929 
a 145,304 164,843 290,446 
eh Se 6.589 21,298 35/825 
Ranier cakes wigs10 6 BtOet4| se 
Mee ge ah 94,240 111,745; 1,014,569 
Pe cgtitees 312,633 411,955 500,241 
Ae Nees 45,118 26,524 21,305 
ee Pelee 300,565 306,519 463,186 
beat cat 66,779 73,506 85,920 
Bee ees sah 215,375 263,383 330/341 
eabtnhahoy 29,025 47,637 48,371 
fe ae "709 101,799 67.776 
Ra Hm 181.013. 215,167 183,536 
A "399 373 8,298 
Saale Wee a 122/822 135,623 135,593 
Be tae 3°712 5'976 6011 
NRE ae 162,702 212/362 281,943 
too Rl Cain 61,156 71.267 84,287 
yy Re 23,756 31,922 32,808 
eho ae 2,999,648 3,539,537 4,191,520 
ats Ce 182,881 209;871 179.4 
3,182,529 3,749,408 4,370,978 


national Wire Export Co.) and others. 

The iron and _ steel exports of 
Czecho-Slovakia form about 50 per 
cent of the total output of that coun- 
try, and a considerable portion of 
these exports, about 65 per cent, was 
exported to Russia. In the latter 
part of 1931 an act was _ passed 
granting state guarantees for export 
business. 

Business relations with Russia, 
however, gradually declined, owing 
to the difficulty of financing these 
transactions on 18 months’ credit 
and of getting the Russia bills dis- 
counted. The depreciation of the 
pound sterling also had a disturbing 
effect upon the continuity of deliv- 
eries to Russia, since a considerable 
part of the contracts had _ been 
booked for payment in pounds. 


Credits Trouble Austria 


In Austria the economic situation 
further deteriorated, due to the im- 
portant bank failures which oc- 
curred in the early summer and to 
the uncertain political situation 
brought about by the disturbances 
on the part of the nationalist party, 
which aimed at the overthrow of the 
government. The decrease in out- 
put, if the figures so far known for 
1931 are compared with those of 
1930, amounts to 48 per cent for 
pig iron and 22 per cent for raw 
steel. In spite of this, prices re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

In Hungary the output of raw 
steel in 1931 fell more than in any 
other of the central European states. 
The output in 1929 was 513,000 
metric tons, whereas in 1930 it was 
only 370,000 tons, and it certainly 
will not attain a higher figure than 
240,000 tons for 1931, that is to 
say, it will be nearly 40 per cent 
lower than the output of the preced- 
ing year. 

Both Austria and Hungary are 
members of the international iron 
and steel syndicates, while Poland 
still remains an outsider. 

Although the fall in the output of 
the Polish works during the last two 
years was smaller than in any of the 
states mentioned above, the reduc- 
tion of the pig iron output in 1931 
being about 13 per cent, and that of 
raw steel 6 per cent, in comparison 
with 1930, the situation of the iron 
and steel industry in Poland is seri- 
ous. The reason for this is the con- 
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Dominant On Mill Rell Neeks 


In conjunction with the steel industry’s 
sweeping program of modernization, 
mill operators have shown an over- 
. whelming preference for Timken Heavy 
Duty Mill Type Bearings for roll necks. 


Despite economic conditions of the last 
two years, more rolling mills were 
equipped with Timkens than ever be- 
fore. Furthermore, by far more Timken 
Bearings went into roll neck service 
during this period than all other makes 
of anti-friction bearings combined. 


Behind this dominance are three basic 
reasons: (1) Timken is the only type 
of bearing geometrically designed to 


carry all thrust loads and all radial loads 
within itself, and without auxiliary sup- 
ports. (2) Timken is the only type of 
bearing that can be set up with ex- 
tremely close radial running clearance 
and held to that clearance permanently. 
(3) Timkens have years of longer life, 
because wear that occurs in a Timken 
Bearing does not necessitate take-up 
more frequently than a “non take-up” 
bearing has to be replaced. 


Endorse the leading mill builders’ 
judgment when buying new equip- 
ment. Specify Timkens. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN ::;: BEARINGS 
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siderable decrease of sales in the 
Polish domestic market, which de- 
crease the industry endeavored to 
counteract by exporting more than 
66 per cent of the total output. 

Of this exported tonnage, nearly 
95 per cent went to Russia, which 
means that exports of Polish iron 
and steel products to Russia formed 
more than 60 per cent of the total 
output. As a large part of this ex- 
port business had been booked for 
payment in pounds sterling, the de- 
preciation of that currency caused 
the Polish works to suffer very con- 
siderable losses, and in view of this 
and the fact that the state guaran- 
tees previously granted for Russian 
credit have already been exhausted, 
the Polish iron and steel industry is 


in an exceedingly precarious posi- 
tion. 
Russia and Balkans Dull 
In Rumania the economic position 
has taken a turn, for the worse, 


which manifests itself, as far as the 
iron and steel industry is concerned, 
in a decrease in the production of 
raw steel in 1931 of about 25 per 
cent compared with the production 
of the year 1930. The total out- 
put will in all probability not even 
reach 100,000 tons. 

In Yugo-Slavia the exchange con- 
trol act prevented depreciation of 
the currency, but the situation of 
the iron and steel industry is un- 
satisfactory, the production of raw 
steel being negligible. 

Even in Russia the output of raw 
steel in 1931 fell by about 6 per 
cent in comparison with the previous 
year’s figures, although hitherto the 
tendency had been a rising one. 

The latest reports state that the 
completion of the five-year plan is 
encountering considerable difficul- 
ties of a technical nature, which ap- 
parently have not failed to leave 
their mark on the state of employ- 
ment in the Russian steel industry. 


France Now Feeling Effects 
Of Decline in World Trade 


BY J. M. LEON 
French Correspondent, STEEL 


HE forebodings which manifest- 

ed themselves at the end of 1930 

concerning the position of the 

French steel industry material- 
ized rapidly, owing to the depression 
which spread over all steel-consum- 
ing countries. The result was first 
felt by those works which were ac- 
customed to enjoy a large measure 
of export trade. As export orders be- 
came severely restricted those works 
had to concentrate their efforts on 
the domestic market by offering 
large tonnages, which had a depress- 
ing effect on prices. 


Government Aid Given 


The average monthly output of 
steel ingots and castings in the first 
ten months of the year was 15.11 per 
cent less than in the corresponding 
period of 1930, and tended to de- 
crease. The tonnage of steel de- 
clared by France to the European 
steel cartel for the first three-quar- 
ters of 1931 was 6,110,585 metric 
tons, an excess of 54,521 tons or 0.9 
per cent over the tonnage allowed, 
France having the advantage of an 


active domestic market, thanks to 
the protectionist policy, which en 
abled agriculture ‘and industry to 


preserve their buying power. Owing, 
however, to the substantial decrease 
in the volume of export orders for 
steel products, a number of works 
in France had to curtail their activi- 





French Business Progress in 1931 


(Metric tons 000 omitted) 


PRODUCTION* IMPORTS**@ EXPORTS@ 
Pig iron No. fur- $Steel in- Pig iron Pig iron 

Mo. and ferro- nacesin gots an and ferro- and ferro- 
ave. Iron ore Cokef alloys blast castings Coke alloys Steelg alloys Steel g 
ere 336 756 190 581 256 4.2 10 9 51 
1928.. ee ee 367 832 155 792 447 4.9 oe: 54 343 
1929 4,227 397 864 154 808 454 4.0 14 48 281 
1930 4,038 421 836 137 787 380 14.0 21 45 273 
1931 
{on 3,802 424 801 135 746 326 11 23 42 246 

eb.. 3,396 398 726 133 693 330 14 22 44 265 
March 3,564 432 775 133 722 352 12 19 44 265 
SRS 3,312 409 739 133 675 300 8 16 41 249 
May 3,195 399 724 129 674 270 8 16 32 232 

une 3,277 369 691 121 650 312 7 18 37 259 
jin 3,232 359 679 115 651 277 6 18 39 242 
Aug. . 3,064 350 680 113 644 286 6 19 42 273 
Sept . 3,139 346 655 111 655 285 5 22 28 256 
Oct.. 3,112 365 637 103 626 229 4 23 30 261 
Mo. ave 3,309 385 711 103 674 297 8 20 38 255 


*Production for 1913 is for France in her present boundaries; tCoke 
on addition, the iron and steel works produce about 3,500,000 tons annually; 


roduction at the coal mines. 
On last day of year or month; 


ncludes ingots, semifinished steel, all rolled products, forgings and scrap; **Since 1930, imports include 


I 
leananes to be re-exported after fabrication; @Import and export figures are inclusive of the 


aar district. 





ties and operate only a few days per 
week or hours per day. 

The government took measures to 
alleviate the crisis in France, and 
a part of the plan for national equip- 
ment, covering the improvement of 
roads, the electrification of villages, 
and extensions at certain harbors, 
will soon be put into effect. Further- 
more, the government will authorize 
the railroad companies to issue a 
loan which will enable them to place 
a number of large contracts for track 
material and rolling stock which have 
been held back since the middle of 
1931, when the railroad companies 
showed a very large deficit. Wages 
were reduced by an average of about 
6 per cent. There were no serious 
strikes during the year, except in 
the northern districts, where stop- 
pages occurred in the textile indus: 
tries. 

The French steel market is con- 
trolled to a considerable extent by 
a number of syndicates, which are 
themselves closely linked with the 
European steel entente. The influ- 
ence of the entente during the year 
was, however, practically without ef- 
fect on the market. 


Entente in Abeyance 


A scheme of reorganization had 
practically been arrived at, with a 
view of fixing for each member coun- 
try a tonnage quota for export busi- 
ness, but when the final scheme was 
to be submitted for consideration, the 
German financial crisis occurred, with 
the result that the time was con- 
sidered unfavorable for renewing the 
entente, the life of which was sim- 
ply extended from month to month 
until Dec. 31, 1931, awaiting oppor- 
tunity for revival. 

In France, the national wire rod 
syndicate, like the international syn- 
dicate, was extended for a period of 
five years, and a number of new 
works joined the French syndicate, 
which now includes practically all 
the manufacturers of wire rod. Sat- 
isfaction is generally expressed at 
the manner in which this syndicate 
worked, and it is to be noted that 
the prices of this commodity were 
well maintained throughout the year. 
The French syndicate of wire prod- 
uct manufacturers which was set up 
in 1930 was also continued, and will 
eventually be linked up with an in- 
ternational syndicate, the French 
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FOR THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


CONSTANT STRENGTH 


A vessel possessing a constant known strength, 
rather than a varying strength difficult to as- 
certain without further weakening the vessel 


with inspection scars. 


EASE OF INSPECTION 


A vessel which is easily inspected any time with- 


out necessitating removal of protective coatings. 


i. ie. ae eee 


ENDURANCE 
A coating which will stand all the abuses to 
which the unlined vessel is subjected without 
danger of removal of protection through spall- 
ing or undercutting. 
HEAT-EXCHANGE 

A coating which will not heat-insulate the vessel, 
nor will it cause undue stress to be set up during 


heating and cooling periods. 


COwitFr ORATION 
Gengral Offices: Milwaukee, Wisconsin - 


PRESSURE VESSEL DIVISION 
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group being in favor of this arrange- 
ment. 

Up to the end of July the French 
A-products syndicate, which included 
semifinished steel and structural steel 
continued as in the past, but about 
the middle of the year export sales 
were released from the control of 
the syndicate. It was also decided 
that if during two consecutive months 
less than 20,000 tons of domestic 
orders were taken, the market would 
become free. As during August and 
September only about 11,000 tons 
were distributed among the members 
for each month, the market was re- 
leased as from Oct. 17. 


Syndicates Undergo Change 


Previously, on Aug. 1, the comp- 
toir was broken up into two sep- 
arate syndicates, one for semifin- 
ished steel and the other for struc- 
tural steel. The structural stee) 
syndicate continued to function as 
before, but with unsatisfactory re- 
sults, because it controlled only 30 
per cent of domestic sales, the bal- 
ance of 70 per cent being handled 
by warehouses belonging to the man- 
ufacturers, and these warehouses 
sold at prices below those fixed by 
the comptoir. At the end of July 
a new syndicate was formed for the 
sales of merchant bars. The mem- 
bers are free to sell direct to their 
clients up to a certain fixed quota 
and provided that they quote the 
prices and extras fixed by the syndi- 
cate. 

This comptoir has the same draw- 
back as the structural steel syndi- 
cate, inasmuch as many works are 
selling through their own ware- 
houses, which are not obliged to fol- 
low the prices fixed by the syndi- 
cate. The plate and sheet syndi- 
cate, which controls the sales of 
plates, and sheets from 2.7 milli- 
meters upward, was extended until 
March 31, 1932. 

The gray pig iron syndicate, which 








was dissolved in October, 1930, was 
not reorganized, and the hematite 
comptoir, which was still in exis- 
tence, suffered from the disruption 
of the market caused by keen com- 
petition on the part of foreign coun- 
tries. In order to meet this compe- 
tition the comptoir authorized its 
members to quote competitive prices 
and finally gave up all price con 
trol, the only object of the syndicate 
being to control production by means 
of provisional quotas. The tube 
syndicate operated normally, and, in 
fact, only two important groups now 
manufacture tubes in France, that 
of Louvroil-Recquignies-Valenciennes 
and that of Vincey-Sambre, so that 
agreement is easily maintained. 
While France did not feel the ef- 
fects of the industrial crisis to the 
same extent as most other coun- 
tries, industry and trade suffered se- 
riously and a number of banks and 
large industrial concerns sustained 
considerable financial trouble. Money 
became tight and the outlet for man- 
ufactured products became restricted. 
with the result that, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the various comp- 
toirs, prices fell off considerably. 


Belgian Competition Is Severe 


Another factor was the’ serious 
competition on the part of Belgium, 
who, seeing her exports to overseas 
markets substantially reduced, man- 
aged to sell large tonnages of pig 
iron, semifinished steel and rolled 
products in the French market at 
low prices, notwithstanding the 
French duties on these products. 

As a result, prices of semifinished 
steel products became seriously de- 
pressed, and when the market be- 
came free, 2-inch billets were quoted 
as low as 370 franes per ton, against 
460 franes at the beginning of the 
year. The price of beams showed 
little variation. The comptoir had 
fixed the price at 620 frances up to 
February, and from that date the 





French Iron and Steel Exports 


(Metric tons) 


Principal Commodities 


Pig iron... : Wetiog ss users 


Ferro-alloys 


Ingots... eres , Wh 


Semifinished steel 


Bars and shapes 
Special and tool steel 
Wire rod.. 


Bands, hoops and cold-rolled strip. e 


Plates and sheets, black and galvanized............. : 


Tin, terne and coppered plates 
Wire products... 


Wire nails, screws, nuts and bolts Sy” ey 


Rails and track material 

Tires, wheels and axles 

Constructional steelwork 

Cast iron pipe, columns, etc. 

Other iron castings : ; 
Cables, chains, anchors and barbed wire 
Forged tubes, boilers, reservoirs 
Hardware 


TOTAL.. 


Scrap and turnings...... 


TOTAL, including scrap... 


(First nine months) 





1931 1930 1929 
336,128 390,524 397,127 
13,763 7,565 7,005 
47,231 49,162 27,850 
288,88 979 335,222 
1,037,875 1,039,641 1,272,943 

1,8 2,084 2,8 
111,346 124,125 170,293 
85,601 79,938 71,624 
reer 151,880 135,065 130,958 
26,472 18,644 22,025 
ee 42,787 30,743 37,371 
A ern Fa 28,576 36,002 44,670 
214,715 249,304 250,868 
11,012 15,407 16,321 
152,877 187,100 193,102 
147,610 178,688 223,398 
10,738 16,087 14,948 
8,430 9,017 13,065 
33,384 51,287 59,282 
22,878 29,779 31,379 
2,774,019 3,051,141 3,322,272 
258,486 230,996 267.303 
3,032,505 3,282,137 3,5 9,575 
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price remained at 550 francs. How- 
ever, as the comptoir controls only 
30 per cent of the tonnage consumed, 
this fixity of prices is somewhat theo- 
retical. 

There were large fluctuations in 
the price of merchant bars; they 
were quoted at 530 franes in Jan- 
uary, and gradually the price dropped 
to 400 francs, and in June, rein- 
forced concrete bars were quoted as 
low as 380 francs. However, as 
from the formation of the merchant 
bar syndicate, the prices were re- 
adjusted and fixed at 500 francs, 
Thionville parity. On account of the 
serious Belgium competition, the 
comptoir authorized its members to 
quote prices below the official level 
when necessary. 


Raw Materials Suffer Also 


The coal industry suffered from 
the effects of the reduction of the 
activities of the steel industry, while 
steps were taken by the government 
to limit foreign competition by 
means of a restriction on imports. 
The extraction of iron ore also con- 
siderably diminished. The _ scrap 
market showed a weakening tendency 
from one end of the year to the 
other and prices reached such a low 
level that in certain cases it was 
possible to manufacture open-hearth 
steel at a lower cost than basic besse- 
mer steel. 

The losses sustained by the French 
steelworks in 1931 will be consider- 
able, because selling prices were wel. 
below production costs. While it is 
generally admitted that a remedy for 
this state of affairs would consist 
in reducing production, it is disturb- 
ing to note that a number of amal- 
gamations have taken place, in course 
of which certain works that were 
taken over were restarted, while sev- 
eral companies are actually increas- 
ing their means of production. The 
outlook for the year 1932 is there- 
fore uncertain, and gives rise to con- 
siderable anxiety. 

The position of the French iron 
and steel trade at the year end con- 
tinued to deteriorate and notwith- 
standing the important reduction in 
output, works cannot obtain sufficient 
orders to dispose of their current pro- 
duction. The reserve on the part of 
consumers is not only due to the gen- 
eral curtailment of business activi- 
ties, but can also be traced to the 
unsatisfactory conditions prevailing 
on the Paris stock exchange, where 
the shares of almost every iron and 
steel concern are losing ground, thus 
increasing the lack of confidence 
among buyers. Furthermore, the 
working capital of many of these 
companies is narrowing, and under 
present conditions the banks are 
wary of giving assistance. Finally, 
the tendency of prices continues 
downward and is not an incitement to 
buyers, who are waiting to cover 
themselves at the last minute. 
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Model 24-P ejection type press, having box 100’ long, 20" wide, 
42” deep. Finished bales measure 20” x 14" x 14" minimum. 
Can be equipped with power operated loading hopper 














LOGEMANN 
SCRAP METAL 


PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 


LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and 
sizes to suit all requirements. 





PIONEERS! You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
money maker from the day it is set in operation. 


LOGEMANN Scrap Metal Presses, 
pioneers in this industry, enjoy an 
enviable reputation for long life 
and economical operation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds. 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
lating metal scrap of any kind. 








LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, suritiza st. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Belgium’s Exports Affected 
By Desperate Competition 


European Staff Special 


ROM the beginning of the year 

1931 there was in Belgium a 

serious reduction of orders for 

iron and _ steel from South 
America, India, China and Japan. 
Europe was then the best consumer 
but Norway suffered from a lockout 
of long duration, and the effects of 
the German crisis, which made them- 
selves felt early in the year, destroyed 
the last support of the export mar- 
ket. 


Export Demand Is Reduced 


Great Britain continued to buy, 
but when the pound sterling left the 
gold standard at the end of Septem- 
ber a reduction in trade from that 
source followed, although toward the 
end of the year there was a spurt 
of business on account of the menace 
of the imposition of a tariff. Bel- 
gian exporters, however, are serious- 
ly put to, as it is certain that such 
a tariff will be effected against steel 
products early in 1932, and Great 
Britain has been one of Belgium’s 
best customers. 

Due to the fact that Belgium re- 
lies on export business to dispose of 
the greater part of her production, 
the circumstances prevailing during 
the past year resulted in consider- 
able depression in the Belgian steel 
industry, owing to the uneconomic 
level of export prices which prevailed 
during by far the greater part of 
the year. 

In view of this position, it is some- 
what surprising that in comparison 





with other countries’ output of steel 
Belgium’s output has shown only a 
comparatively small reduction; and, 
in fact, during the summer months 
the monthly output was higher than 
in the corresponding months of 1930. 
It is believed that the bigger works 
were anxious to inflate their produc- 
tion in order to obtain a good bar- 
gaining position with respect to the 
reorganization of the European steel 
entente. The ability of the larger 
concerns to sustain a loss during a 
certain period also enabled those con- 
cerns to continue producing, thus 
tending to drive the smaller works 
out of the market. 

The average monthly output of 
steel during the first 10 months of 
1931 was only 9.6 per cent below that 
of the corresponding period of 1930. 
For pig iron the decrease was only 
5% per cent, and the number of 
stocks operating Oct. 31 was 45, the 
same as on Jan, 31. 


Wire Products Are Syndicated 


Owing to the satisfactory result of 
its working, and under the incentive 
of strong American and Japanese 
competition in the Far East, the wire 
rod syndicate was renewed for a peri- 
od of five years as from Jan. 1, 1932. 
This result was also obtained thanks 
to the formation in Belgium of a 
syndicate of wire product manufac- 
turers. Negotiations were rather dif- 
ficult, as one of the leading works 
wished to remain outside, but finally 
an agreement was arrived at and the 


Belgian-Luxemburg Business Progress in 1931 
(Metric tons 000 omitted) 


PRODUCTION 


Belgium 
Pig iron Steel 
and ferro- ingots and and ferro- ingots and 


alloys castings 


_ Luxemburg 
Pig iron 


alloys 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 


Belgium and Luxemburg 
Steel 
Steel 


castings Pigiron Steelf Pig iron 
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tBelgium only; {Includes iron castings and scrap. 
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four large groups of Ougree and 
Sambre et Escaut in Belgium, Arbed 
in Luxemburg, and de Wendel in 
France, formed an international wire 
export company, with central offices 
in Brussels. 

Owing to the competition referred 
to above, the aggregate quota of the 
international wire rod _ syndicate 
dropped from 500,000 metric tons 
per quaraer two years ago to 360,- 
000 tons, The syndicate which con- 
trolled the sales of foundry pig iron, 
and which included Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and France, was dissolved Aug. 
8 and could not be renewed. 


Price Decline Is Steady 


Market prices showed a practically 
continuous descent up to September, 
when they appeared to stabilize 
With few exceptions, all steel com- 
modities followed this downward 
trend. In January, the price of 2- 
inch billets was £3 12s ($17.40) per 
metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. There 
was then a substantial drop until 
March, when a slight hardening of 
quotations was noted. Following the 
announcement of the Hoover mora- 
torium proposal in June, prices rose 
sharply, but as soon as it was found 
that the scheme did not afford a so- 
lution to world problems, a consid- 
erable falling off in prices immedi- 
ately followed. 

The departure of the pound ster- 
ling from gold standard did not 
seem to affect Belgium’s steel export 
prices. In October, an upward tend- 
ency in the price of wheat and raw 
materials in America had a beneficia) 
reaction on steel prices, but in view 
of the lack of orders, quotations took 
a new turn downward, and toward 
the end of the year billets were 
quoted at as low as £2 17s,, gold, 
($13.10). Merchant bars dropped 
from the level of £4 3s ($20.10) in 
January to £3 ($14.55) at the end 
of November, and beams dropped 
from £3 18s ($17.70) to £2 18s 
($14.05). In May, 1914, billets were 
worth £3 11s 6d ($17.30), bars £4 
38s ($20.10), and beams £5 65s 
($25.45), but there was at that time 
a comptoir for the sales of structura: 
steel. 


Mixed Basis for Quotations 


The departure of the pound ster- 
ling from gold standard created a 
state of confusion in the Belgian ex- 
port trade and some works quoted 
in gold pounds, others in French or 
Belgian francs, and others in Amer- 
ican dollars. 

Toward the end of the year there 
was considerable unemployment 
throughout the mining and iron and 
steel industries in Belgium and the 
position generally was distressing, 
with depleted order books and little 
hope of an immediate revival of busi- 
ness. 
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in the Rhenish-Westphalian distri 
was 41, and the average wage per 
worker per month was 157 Reic! 
marks Further wage reductions are 
being negotiated 

The pig iron market was partici 
larly dull throughout the year, and 
only 3 per cent of the output was 
exported, making a total of 156,985 
metric tons for the first 10 months 
Fifty per cent of shipment: 
went to Russia. Imports of pig iro: 
into Germany in the corresponding 
period were only 102,510 metric tons. 
Domestic were reduced by 
about 3 per cent at the beginning of 
the year, and then remained fixed 
at 78 Reichsmarks per ton for found- 
ry pig iron, containing 2.5 to 3 per 
cent silicon. 


these 


prices 


Scrap and Ore a Burden 


The scrap market was unsatisfac- 
tory, and scrap quotations dropped 
by about 50 per cent during the year 
A serious situation continues to pre- 
vail with respect to iron ore on ac- 
count of the important contracts pre- 
viously made with Swedish firms, 
which contracts run to the year 1942. 
The Swedish mines, however, have 
agreed to the postponing of deliveries 
and to cancellation of deliveries not 
made in 1931, with the result that 
German imports of iron ore declined 
from 12,241,705 metric tons in the 
first ten months of 1930 to 6,340,- 
723 tons in the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Already at the end of 1930 the 
value of German stocks of iron ore 
was estimated at 80,000,000 Reichs 
marks. 

The outlook for the year 1932 is 
most uncertain. The difficulties with 
which Germany is faced in her own 
market are added to by such dis- 
turbing influences as the fluctuations 
in the sterling rate and the almost 
certain imposition of a tariff against 


Central Europe Has Share 
Of Industrial Depression 


BY DR 


ING 


MILLE 


Special Correspondent 


S FAR as the iron and steel 
industry is concerned, the 
general economic crisis in 
central and eastern Europe 

manifested itself in the course of 
1931 in a further reduction of the 
output of pig iron and raw steel. The 
level of domestic prices did not, it is 
true, suffer a serious drop, but in 
spite of this, the tendency of the 
iron and steel markets was, on the 
whole, a falling one. 

In Czecho-Slovakia, iron and steel 
prices had been reduced by an av- 
erage of 7 per cent toward the end 
of 1930. This, however, did not 
bring about any revival of the mar- 
ket; on the contrary, sales decreased 
still further, and this resulted in a 
reduction of the output of pig iron 
and steel amounting to about 15 per 
cent and 12 per cent respectively in 
comparison with 1930. In every 
branch of the industry investments 
were restricted to the minimum, and 
the steel industry found itself with 
considerable lack of employment. 


Czecho-Slovak Exports Important 


The Czecho-Slovak steelworks 
syndicate was prolonged up to the 
end of 1940. Czecho-Slovakia still 
remains affiliated to the internation- 
al cartels, such as the IRMA (Inter- 
national Rail Makers Association), 
the EJA (European Steel Entente), 
the IWV (International Wire Rod 








foreign goods in Great Britain. Syndicate) and the IWECO (Inter- 
ee ieee 
German Iron and Steel Exports 
(Metric tons) 
First nine months 
Principal Commodities 1931 1930 1929 

ee Rh Sir ey pager eee 145,304 164,843 290,446 
NN, RT ee oe 6,589 ~1,298 35,825 
Ingots and semifinished steel. . 284,361 304,921 347,051 
Bare and shapes.......... 718,510 810,614) 1.014.569 
Hoops and bands.. te ree 94,240 111,745 sp tsbmantis 
Plates and sheets, black and galvanized 312,633 411,955 500,241 
Tinplates...... ee ae 45,118 26,524 21,305 
Wire rod and wire products.... 300,565 306,519 463,186 
Wire nails, screws, nuts and bolts.. 66,779 73,506 85,920 
Rails and track material.......... 215,375 263,383 330,341 
Tires, wheels and axles........... 29,025 47,637 48,371 
Structural steelwork eS a ae 46,709 101,799 67,776 
Forgings and malleable castings. . 181,013 215,167 183,536 
NE rr rr tere = 64,899 80,373 88,298 
Other iron castings, except malleable. . 122,822 135,623 135,593 
Anchors, anvils, hammers, blocks, etc.. 3,712 5,976 6,011 
Forged tubes...... ee tek eae ie ape k as 162,702 212,362 281,943 
Oh CONONWONO, BOC... svc cc accecccsesses 61,156 71,267 84,287 
ah ek IO Cenk ko kp Ske bub A 23,756 31,922 32,808 
TOTAL, including items not specified.......... 2,999,648 3,539,537 4,191,520 
Scrap and turnings.. ; SaaS Tes eSE CESS 182,881 209,871 179,458 
3,182,529 3,749,408 4,370,978 


TOTAL, including scrap.. 














national Wire Export Co.) and others 

The iron and exports of 
Czecho-Slovakia form about 50 per 
cent of the total output of that coun- 
try, and a considerable portion of 
these exports, about 65 per cent, was 
exported to Russia. In the latter 
part of 1931 an act was _ passed 
granting state guarantees for export 
business. 


steel 


Business relations with Russia, 
however, gradually declined, owing 
to the difficulty of financing these 
transactions on 18 months’ credit 
and of getting the Russia bills dis- 
counted. The depreciation of the 
pound sterling also had a disturbing 
effect upon the continuity of deliv- 
eries to Russia, since a considerable 
part of the contracts had _ been 
booked for payment in pounds. 


Credits Trouble Austria 


In Austria the economic situation 
further deteriorated, due to the im- 
portant bank failures which oc- 
curred in the early summer and to 
the uncertain political situation 
brought about by the disturbances 
on the part of the nationalist party, 
which aimed at the overthrow of the 
government. The decrease in out- 
put, if the figures so far known for 
1931 are compared with those of 
1930, amounts to 48 per cent for 
pig iron and 22 per cent for raw 
steel. In spite of this, prices re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

In Hungary the output of raw 
steel in 1931 fell more than in any 
other of the central European states. 
The output in 1929 was 513,000 
metric tons, whereas in 1930 it was 
only 370,000 tons, and it certainly 
will not attain a higher figure than 
240,000 tons for 1931, that is to 
say, it will be nearly 40 per cent 
lower than the output of the preced- 
ing year. 

Both Austria and Hungary are 
members of the international iron 
and steel syndicates, while Poland 
still remains an outsider. 

Although the fall in the output of 
the Polish works during the last two 
years was smaller than in any of the 
states mentioned above, the reduc- 
tion of the pig iron output in 1931 
being about 13 per cent, and that of 
raw steel 6 per cent, in comparison 
with 1930, the situation of the iron 
and steel industry in Poland is seri- 
ous. The reason for this is the con- 
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Dominant On Mill Roll Necks 


In conjunction with the steel industry’s 
sweeping program of modernization, 
mill operators have shown an over- 
whelming preference for Timken Heavy 
Duty Mill Type Bearings for roll necks. 


Despite economic conditions of the last 
two years, more rolling mills were 
equipped with Timkens than ever be- 
fore. Furthermore, by far more Timken 
Bearings went into roll neck service 
during this period than all other makes 
of anti-friction bearings combined. 


Behind this dominance are three basic 
reasons: (1) Timken is the only type 
of bearing geometrically designed to 


TIMKE 
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Tapered 
Roller 


EQUIPPED 


carry all thrust loads and all radial loads 
within itself, and without auxiliary sup- 
ports. Timken is the only type of 
bearing that can be set up with ex- 
tremely close radial running clearance 
and held to that clearance permanently. 
(3) Timkens have years of longer life, 
because wear that occurs in a Timken 
Bearing does not necessitate take-up 
more frequently than a “non take-up” 
bearing has to be replaced. 


Endorse the leading mill builders’ 
judgment when buying new equip- 
ment. Specify Timkens. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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siderable decrease of sales in the 
Polish domestic market, which de- 
crease the industry endeavored to 
counteract by exporting more than 
66 per cent of the total output. 

Of this exported tonnage, nearly 
95 per cent went to Russia, which 
means that exports of Polish iron 
and steel products to Russia formed 
more than 60 per cent of the total 
output. As a large part of this ex 
port business had been booked fo! 
payment in pounds sterling, the dé 
preciation of that currency caused 
the Polish works to suffer very con 
siderable losses, and in view of this 
and the fact that the state guaran 
tees previously granted for Russian 
credit have already been exhausted, 
the Polish iron and steel industry is 
in an exceedingly precarious posi 
tion. 


Russia and Balkans Dull 


In Rumania the economic position 
has taken a turn for the worse 
which manifests itself, as far as the 
iron and steel industry is concerned, 
in a decrease in the production of 
raw steel in 1931 of about 25 per 
cent compared with the production 
of the year 1930. The total out 
put will in all probability not even 
reach 100,000 tons. 

In Yugo-Slavia the exchange con 
trol act prevented depreciation ot! 
the currency, but the situation of 
the iron and steel industry is un 
satisfactory, the production of raw 
steel being negligible. 

Even in Russia the output of raw 
steel in 1931 fell by about 6 per 
cent in comparison with the previous 
year’s figures, although hitherto the 
tendency had been a rising one. 

The latest reports state that the 
completion of the five-year plan is 
encountering considerable  difficul- 
ties of a technical nature, which ap- 
parently have not failed to leave 
their mark on the state of employ- 
ment in the Russian steel industry. 





France Now Feeling Effects 
Decline in World Trade 


BY J. M. LEON 
French Correspondent, STEEL 


HE forebodings which manifest- 

ed themselves at the end of 1930 

concerning the position of the 

French steel industry material- 
ized rapidly, owing to the depression 
which spread over all steel-consum 
ing countries. The result was first 
felt by those works which were ac- 
customed to enjoy a large measure 
of export trade. As export orders be 
came severely restricted those works 
had to concentrate their efforts on 
the domestic market by offering 
large tonnages, which had a depress 
ing effect on prices. 


Government Aid Given 


The average monthly output ol 
steel ingots and castings in the first 
ten months of the year was 15.11 per 
cent less than in the corresponding 
1930, and tended to de- 
of steel de 
clared by European 
steel cartel for the first three-quar- 
1931 was 6,110,585 metric 
0.9 


period of 
crease. The tonnage 
France to the 


ters of 
tons, an excess of 54,521 tons or 
per cent over the tonnage allowed, 
France having the advantage of an 
market, thanks to 
policy, which en 
and industry to 


active domestic 
the protectionist 
abled agriculture 
preserve their buying power. Owing, 
however, to the substantial decrease 
in the volume of export orders for 
steel products, a number of works 
in France had to curtail their activi- 








French Business Progress in 1931 


(Metric tons 000 omitted) 


PRODUCTION* 





IMPORTS**@ EXPORTS@ 





Pigiron No. fur- Steel in Pig iron Pig iron 

Mo. and ferro- nacesin gots and and ferro- and ferro- 
ave Iron ore Coket alloys blast castings Coke alloys Steelg alloys Steel g 
1913 3,588 336 756 190 581 256 4.2 10 9 5 
1928 4,099 367 832 155 792 447 4.9 .7 54 343 
1929 4,227 397 864 154 808 454 4.0 14 48 281 
1930 4.038 421 R3¢ 137 787 320 14.0 21 45 273 
1931 
Jan 3,802 424 801 135 746 326 11 23 42 246 
Feb 3.396 398 72¢ 133 693 330 14 22 44 26$§ 
March 3,564 432 775 133 722 352 12 19 44 265 
April 3,312 409 739 133 675 300 8 l¢ 41 249 
May ») Caen 399 724 129 674 270 8 l¢ 32 232 
June 3,277 369 691 121 650 312 7 18 37 259 
July 3,232 359 679 115 651 277 ¢ 18 39 242 
Aug 3,064 350 680 113 644 28¢ 19 42 273 
Sept 3139 34¢ 655 111 655 28 5 22 28 rS¢ 
Oct 3,112 365 37 103 62¢ 229 4 23 30 261 
Mo. ave 3 309 85 711 103 674 297 Q 20 38 255 

*Production f 1913 is f France in her present boundaries; TCoke pr duct lines 
n addition, the ir and steel works produce about 3,500,000 tons annually; $On last da ea tt 
g Includes ingots, semifinished steel, all rolled products, forgings and scrap; **Since 1930, imports include 
Itnnages to be re-exported after fabrication; @In P and export figures are inclusive e Saar distric 
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ties and operate only a few days per 
week or hours per day. 

The government took measures to 
alleviate the crisis in France, and 
a part of the plan for national equip- 
ment, covering the improvement of 
roads, the electrification of villages 
and extensions at certain harbors, 
will soon be put into effect. Further- 
more, the government will authorize 
the railroad companies to 
loan which will enable them to place 
a number of large contracts for track 
materia] and rolling stock which have 
been held back since the middle of 
1931, when the railroad companies 
showed a very large deficit. Wages 
were reduced by an average of about 
There were no serious 
strikes during the year, except in 
the northern districts, where stop 
pages occurred in the textile indus 


issue a 


6 per cent. 


tries. 

The French steel market is econ 
trolled to a considerable extent by 
a number of syndicates, which are 
themselves closely linked with the 
European steel entente. The influ- 
ence of the entente during the year 
was, however, practically without ef- 
fect on the market. 


Entente in Abeyance 


A scheme of reorganization had 
practically been arrived at, with a 
view of fixing for each member coun- 
try a tonnage quota for export busi- 
ness, but when the final scheme was 
to be submitted for consideration, the 
German financial crisis occurred, with 
the result that the time was con- 
sidered unfavorable for renewing the 
entente, the life of which was sim 
ply extended from month to month 
until Dec. 31, 1931, awaiting oppor- 
tunity for revival. 

In France, the national wire rod 
syndicate, like the international syn- 
dicate, was extended for a period of 
five years, and a number of new 
works joined the French syndicate, 
which now includes practically all 
the manufacturers of wire rod. Sat- 
isfaction is generally expressed at 
the manner in which this syndicate 
worked, and it is to be noted that 
the prices of this commodity were 
well maintained throughout the year. 
The French syndicate of wire prod 
uct manufacturers which was set u} 
in 1930 was also continued, and will 
eventually be linked up with an in- 
I’rench 


ternational syndicate, the 
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